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CHAPTER I. 
A SUMMER NIGHT. 


IGHTEEN years had etched their almost imperceptible wrinkle upon 

earth’s furrowed brow, when the moon of a summer’s night dreamed 

softly upon sea and shore, upon the grey and grim old walls of Cragness, within 

whose shade John Gillies and the Secret still watchfully confronted each other 

upon the still fair waters of Bonniemeer, the lakelet that gave its name to the 
estate, and upon a pretty pleasure-boat drifting across its placid waters. 

The occupants of this boat were Neria and Francia Vaughn, Claudia Liv- 
ingstone, a bride in her honeymoon, and her brother Fergus Murray, a young 
man whose five-and-twenty years had done for him the work that fifty fail to ac- 
complish for many men. 

Let him who would read faces aright watch them when exorcised to truth 
by the magic of such a night; and when we remember that madness is but un- 
disguised sincerity, and that a lunatic is but too fervent a lover of that fair moon 
who first entices men to sleep beneath her kisses and then stabs them to the 
brain while they dream of her, we see at once that to submit to her influence, to 
meet her smile, is to voluntarily enter upon the first stage of madness by allow- 
ing the deepest emotions of the heart to become patent upon that bulletin-board, 
the face. 

Watch we then by moonlight, these, the principal characters of our story, 
as each slips idly through his fingers the white and grey thread that Arachne 
twists as pitilessly in the moonlight as in the dark, while we smile as we weep, 
while we trust in her, as after we have learned to sneer. 

Claudia, tall, elegant, and Circean in her beauty, reclined in the stern of the 
boat, gazing now at her own reflection in the water, now at the diamonds upon 
her white fingers. 

At her feet sat Neria, her hands clasped upon her lap, her eyes upraised in 
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absorbing reverie, her pure profile clear cut against the background of dark 
woodland, her attitude as graceful as it was unconscious. 

In the bows, Francia, smiling to herself, wove with nimble fingers a wreath 
of dripping water-lilies, glancing as she wrought at the handsome head of her 
Cousin Fergus, who, with his back to her, found amusement now in lightly dip- 

. ping the oar that he held, so as to shatter the image Claudia watched with so 
much satisfaction, and now, in gazing at Neria’s wonderful loveliness. 

The wreath was dene, and Francia lightly placed it upon the head of the un- 
conscious oarsman, who started slightly, and then catching the hands still busy 
about his temples, drew them to his lips, and lightly kissing them, said, 

“ That is too much hogor, lit‘le cousin, and besides the decoration is not ap- 
propriate. Give it to Neria, who in the moonlight looks like the spirit of the 
lake, or,” and releasing the hands, the young man turned toward his cousin and 
lowered his voice. “If we want a veritable Undine, I know where to find 
her.” 

“ Undine before she found her soul?” asked Francia, archly. 

“ Before she was married, yes,” replied Fergus. 

“The idea that a woman must necessarily be improved by being married. I 
don’t believe it—there’s Claudia now.” 

“TI believe we won’t discuss Claudia’s affairs. I don’t approve of meddling 
with what don’t concern me,” said Fergus, with a shade of severity in his voice. 
Francia drew a little back, and silently averted her face, while a rich, lazy voice 
asked, from the stern of the boat: 

“ What’s that about Claudia?” 

“‘ Claudia has admired herself sufficiently for once,” replied Fergus, resum- 
ing his seat and his oars, and must now go to relieve the anxieties of her friends 
on shore.” 

“Whether she will or no?” asked Claudia, half rebelliously. Her brother 
made no reply, and in a few moments the keel of the little boat grated upon the 
white sand of the beach. At the sound, three gentlemen rose from a bench, 
where they had been sitting, and came down to meet the voyagers. 

In the first, a fine-looking man, bearing his forty years as Time’s seal of per- 
fected manhood, we recognize Frederic Vaughn, the master of Bonniemeer. 

The shorter, stouter, more florid man beside him, is John Livingstone, the 
bridegroom of Claudia Murray, and the tall, thin, grey-haired, and grey-faced 
genticman behind them is her father, the widowed brother-in-law of Vaughn. 

Without waiting for the hand her father stepped torward to offer, Francia 
sprang lightly to the shore, and passed hastily up the path leading through the 
wood to the house. Fergus, stepping more deliberately from the boat, drew it 
up on the beach, and after carefully handing Neria out, impatiently called : 

“Come, Claudia, we are waiting for you !” 

But Claudia lingered, adjusting her draperies ; and when, at last, she stepped 
upon the gunwale, placing her hand in that of Fergus, he seized it so hastily that 
Claudia stumbled, tangled her feet in her long dress, and was only saved from 
falling by the destruction of the gauzy fabric. 

“Take care! Did you tear your dress? It is not a fit one for a boating 
party,” said Fergus, hurriedly passing the boat-chain over the post set for it, and 
hastening after Neria, already disappearing in the sombre woodland path. 

“ There, Mrs. L, that’s fifty dollars gone, I suppose,” remarked Mr. Living- 
stone, as Claudia ruefully gathered up her ruined dress. 
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“TI wish you wouldn’t call me Mrs. L.,” retorted the lady, pettishly. “You 
know that I detest it.” 

“Don’t get mad, young woman. It wasn’t me tore your dress, and I guess 
it won’t break Livingstone Brothers to furnish the funds for a new one,” said 
the husband, good-humoredly, as he tucked his wife’s arm under his own, and led 
her up the path. 

Mr. Vaughn and his brother-in-law slowly followed. 

“ Livingstone makes Claudia a very good husband,” said the latter, compla- 
cently. 

“ He seems very good-natured,” assented Vaughn, with reserve. 

“Yes, and that is a great deal. Then he is perfectly willing to leave her to 
her own pursuits and companions, and has both means and inclination to in- 
dulge all the costly whims which nearly ruined me while I had the honor of sup- 
plying her purse.” 

Mr. Vaughn slightly smiled, but said nothing ; and, after a little pause, his 
companion added, positively : 

“ A very good husband, and a very good match.” 

“] am glad you are so well pleased,” said Vaughn, finding an answer impera- 
tive. 

“Humph! Your aristocratic prejudices won’t allow you to be reasonable, 
Vaughn. You don’t like my son-in-law because he’s in trade, and because his 
father nad no idea of a grandfather or a coat-of-arms. But, as for the last, I 
assure you, Livingstone has imported the very finest one in the Heralds’ College, 
and Claudia has got it engraved on everything in the house.” 

“Your satire is more honest than your praise, Murray. You are more of a 
conservative at heart than I,” said Mr. Vaughn. 

Murray slightly smiled. 

“ My practice is for myself—my theories for others,” said he. “I have a 
theory that Mr. John Livingstone is an admirable husband ; but in practice I 
see him as little as possible.” 

“ But Claudia is your daughter, and may be supposed to have the same tastes 
and prejudices as her father,” pursued Vaughn. 

Mr. Murray’s sarcastic smile deepened. 

“ Claudia,” said he, slowly, “is a young woman of uncommon good sense. 
She considered this matter well, and decided for herself, and, as I think, wiscly. 
There was a young man, good-looking, well-mannered, romantic, and all that, 
whom she preferred, no doubt ; but he was just out of the medical school, and 
was beginning on the thankless course of gratuitous practice incumbent at 
this day upon a young physician. In ten years he may be able to marry and 
live in a small way; but he never will be able to provide the sum Claudia ex- 
pends each year for pin-money. Mr. Livingstone and he offered themselves on 
the same day. The girl dutifully came to me and asked advice.” 

“ And you counselled her to accept the richer ?” asked Vaughn. 

“T said to her, ‘My dear, look past the next five years into the forty or fifty 
which I hope await you beyond, and consider whether you will roll over them in 
a barouche, or plod through on foot, dragging a baby-cart after you.’ She looked 
me in the eye a minute, turned as pale as a ghost, and quietly laid Dr. Lutrell’s” 
letter on the fire. That was all.” 

Vaughn’s lip curled, but he made no reply; and the two men walked on 
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through the rustling wood, where the moonlight quivered down, to make a 
diamond of every swinging dewdrop, and to light the rendezvous of amorous fays. 

Vaughn stopped and looked about him. Twenty years before, he would have 
said : 

“Can worldliness assert itself in such a scene as this?” But at forty one 
has learned, if ever, that “speech is silvern and silence is golden.” 

Mr. Murray cast a vacant eye upon the moony sky, the dreaming earth, the 
swinging blossoms, and whispering trees, and then said : 

“You like this sort of thing, Vaughn ?” 

“res.” 

“Why don’t you take a wife and settle down, then? You havn’t spent a 
month here since Gabrielle died ; have you?” 

“Only the summer we all spent here five years ago,” said Mr. Vaughn, 
quietly. 

“O, yes; the last summer of Mrs. Murray’s life—poor Catherine.” 

Again, silently, Mr. Vaughn considered whether the ruthful epithet was best 
applied to Mrs. Murray dead or Mrs. Murray living ; and the unconscious wid- 
ower resumed : 

“But why don’t you marry again, Vaughn.” 

“T have no inclination at present,” returned his companion, coldly. 

“ Perhaps not ; but you will do it yet, and, unless you look out for yourself, 
you will be drawn into a very foolish thing. It is not my affair, and I know so 
well the reward of friendly interference that I would not have risked speaking 
except from the very highest regard for your welfare.” 

“T am extremely grateful, my dear fellow,” replied Vaughn, in good-humored 
astonishment, “but I haven’t an idea what you’re driving at.” 

“Of course, you’ll laugh, and, possibly, will be offended ; but, once for all, I 
tell you that little ward of yours, Neria, is falling in love with you,” said Mr. 
Murray, in a matter-of-fact voice. Vaughn stopped and stared at him. 

“ Neria in love with me!” exclaimed he. 

“Falling in love, I said,” returned Murray. “It is only a few weeks that 
you have been at home, you know; and since she saw you last she has grown 
from a girl to a woman, and is, womanlike, all ready to fall prostrate at the feet 
of the first idol that chance sets before her. She is fascinated by your appear- 
ance and manners, and the savoir faire resulting from your wide travels appears 
to her the wisdom of a God. She is devoting herself now to the building of an 
altar for this god ; and, presently, when the incense begins to rise, you may find 
it more intoxicating than you imagine.” 

Vaughn walked thoughtfully on for some moments, and then said, 

“ The caution is kindly meant, Murray, and, I assure you, kindly taken; but 
I don’t think you quite know me, and neither of us knows more of Neria than 
her exquisite beauty. Perhaps, then, we had better not try to look into the 
sacred mysteries of a virgin heart, or discuss, as probabilities, ideas which seem 
to me the wildest of chimeras.” 

Mr. Murray stoically accepted the delicate rebuke, and said, 

“O, very well. I only wished to open your eyes ; and now have no more to 
say, except to rather demur at your phrase, ‘exquisite beauty.’ To my mind 
either Francia or Claudia is far handsomer than Neria. She is too cold and 
lifeless, has too little color and curve for my taste. She always reminds me of 

the winter sea that washed her up.” 
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“You have not seen her as | have,” said Vaughn, quietly ; “and perhaps 
never could. And to compare her with Claudia and Francia, or them with each 
other, is unjust to all three, for while each is an almost perfect type of a special 
form of beauty, the three forms are as wide apart as the sea and the sun. 1 saw 
women like Claudia in Spain, in Italy, in the Ionian Isles; I have found 
Francias in England, in Germany, and here at home, but there are no more 
Nerias.” 

He smiled dreamily as he spoke, and Mr. Murray shrugged his shoulders. 

“T should think in Norway, Sweden, Russia, anywhere near the North Pole, 
you might find plenty of them,” said he, slightingly. 

“ Plenty of complexions as pure, and once in a year, perhaps, features as 
delicately moulded, a form as exquisitely preportioned—but the peculiarity of 
this girl’s beauty is one that I have never before encountered. She is trans- 
parent. The body is beautiful enough, although men like you might call it cold 
and inanimate, but the real beauty is within, and only once in a while takes pos- 
session of the body and transfigures it, absolutely changes it to another.” 

Mr. Murray shook his head. 

“Just as romantic as ever,” said he, compassionately. “More of a boy than 
my Fergus ever was. Now, I suppose in common every-day parlance, you mean 
by this transfiguration and ‘possession’ that Neria has a very expressive face. 
Well—” 

“No, that is not what I mean,” interposed Vaughn. “I mean that under 
strong emotion or deep interest, she becomes another person. Her eyes, which 
ordinarily are a clear, light grey, deepen to the color of the sea beneath a thunder 
sky; her lips glow with a vivid scarlet, and ripen to an exquisite fulness ; her 
cheeks bloom with the rare tint that Titian strove all his life to embody in color ; 
her very hair deepens from its pale gold to an aureola of glory; her slender 
figure dilates and rounds itself to the perfection of womanhood. It is marvel- 
lous—absolutely marvellous, and no one who has never witnessed this change 
should speak of Neria’s beauty, for it is a thing he cannot understand.” 

Mr. Murray plunged his hands into his pockets, and looked askance at his 
brother-in-law. 

“T had better have held my tongue,” said he. “I had no idea you were in 
this condition, or that you had turned your forty years to so little account.” 

Vaughn slightly frowned, then smiled. 

“It is I who should have held my tongue,” said he. “You and I never 
looked out of the same eyes, Murray, and you do not see that I am admiring 
this lovely ward of mine just as I admired the Madonnas of the Sistine, the 
Psyche of Florence. She is to me another embodiment of beauty, that is all— 
another reason to praise God, who gave me eyes and brain to admire His works.” 

“ And that is all ?” asked Murray, incredulously. 

“ That is all,” assented Vaughn, with a grave and steadfast look into the fur- 
tive eyes of his companion. 

“Wait awhile,” said Mr. Murray, dryly, and they ascended the broad steps 
to the terrace, where Claudia sang passionate love-songs to her guitar, while her 
husband, with a handkerchief over his head, sat upon the sill of the drawing- 
room window, and Francia wandered restlessly up and down, looking every 
moment toward the garden where Neria’s white dress floated through the long 
alleys with a dark shadow at its side. 

Light and shadow presently came toward the house, and Francia, who had_ 
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been for some moments immovable at the end of the terrace nearest to the gar- 
den, hurried to the other end, and seated herself upon the shaded steps, with a 
cruel little pang at the thought that she should not be missed. Without turning 
her head, she heard the merry talk that sprang up at the farther end of the ter- 
race, heard some one ask for herself, and Claudia’s careless answer that she had 
gone into the house, perhaps torest. Then she heard a firm quick tread along 
the marble walk, and drew still further into the shadow as Fergus approached, 
paused, and sat down beside her. 

“What is the matter, Francia?” asked he, with a little impatience and a 
good deal of tenderness mingling in his voice. 

“ Nothing’s the matter,” said Francia, pettishly. 

“Yes, but a good deal’s the matter when you speak in that way, little girl,’ 
retorted her cousin, taking in his own one of the listless hands that only half- 
tried to evade the capture. 

“ Now tell me, Franc, what is it ?” 

Half yielding to the tender and imperious tone of this demand, Francia 
spoke, but, womanly, left the most unsaid. 

“ You were so cross in the boat!” 

Fergus laughed aloud. 

Now, Franc, aren’t you ashamed of yourself? Very likely I spoke too 
sharply, but was that a thing worth pouting over for hours ? What I meant was 
that you and I have no right to judge, or even discuss other people’s affairs. 
You were beginning a remark about Claudia’s marriage, you know, and I 
thought it was something of which you should not talk. I could not explain 
then, but you ought to have understood.” 

Francia looked up with a smile in her blue eyes. 

“You are so fastidiously honorable,” said she. 

“ And you are such a little goose,” retorted her cousin, meeting the smile 
half way. 

“Come, Franc, we are going in,” called Claudia from the window, and with 
a little reluctant sigh, the girl obeyed the summons, slowly followed by Fergus, 
who, instead of entering the house, sought again the garden paths and wandered 
there until “ Orion, low in his grave,” showed that the night had changed to 
morning. 


CHAPTER II. 
SIEUR. 


HOoLp to Genesis if we may, to Hugh Miller if we must, for the story of the 
creation ; but who that has seen a summer morning upon the sea-shore can 
doubt that there was once an Eden whose echoes yet haunt the earth? The 
hush, the dreary melancholy, the mystery of night, is gone, the soul no longer 
sighs to escape from earth and float unfettered into space ; but rather it incorpo- 
rates itself more closely in the body, giving to a man almost the afflatus of a 
God, saying to him, Up and be doing, for what limit is there to our capacity ? 
And one no longer treads the common earth with weary feet, but feels himself 
upborne upon invisible wings above the garden where angels walked with men 
and infused new strength into their souls with every word. 

Such a morning dawned upon Bonniemeer, and Neria, alone upon the terrace, 
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stood looking over sea and earth, and dreaming the pure, bright dreams that 
such scenes should stir in a young and virgin heart. 

Not dreaming, but humming a blithe hunting song that suited well his active 
and virile mien, came Fergus, striding rapidly up the avenue, until catching sight — 
of Neria, he stopped, half in admiration of her attitude and the glorified beauty 
of her eager face, half shame-faced in remembering his disordered appearance 
and the dripping towel in his hand. 

At the same moment Vaughn, appearing in the doorway, paused to look at 
the two, and especially at Fergus, trying to see him with a young girl’s eyes. A 
handsome fellow, thought he, with a strange reluctance in making the admission, 
and with a certain air of pride and resolution that should have its weight. Not 
highly intellectual, perhaps, certainly not fanciful or romantic, although not free 
from the sentimentality of youth. Bearing the impress upon his face of a clear 
and well-trained mind, of high principle and fastidious honor, of elegant tastes 
and habits—a man whom a girl must admire, might easily love, should he love 
her, concluded Vaughn, just as his nephew sprang up the steps, giving him a gay 
good-morning, and he replied, a little coldly, 

“ Good-morning, Fergus. You have the advantage of us in your early walk.” 

“Yes, sir, and also in my dip into the surf. A splendid morning for a 
bath.” 

And the young man passed on, with one sidelong, wistful glance at Neria, 
who smiled a greeting, but did not speak. At the same moment Vaughn ap- 
proached and greeted her. 

“Good-morning, sir,” said she, half shyly extending her hand. 

Vaughn took it and held it for an instant, examining the slender, rose-tipped 
fingers and delicate nails. 

“ And what a morning !” continued Neria, turning to meet a little wave of 
fresher air, one of Ocean’s ponderous love-sighs that just then grazed her cheek. 

“Yes,” replied Vaughn, absently, and then asked, 

“Of what were you thinking, Neria, just before Fergus came up ?” 

“T was thinking of you, sir,” replied Neria, quietly. 

“Of me!” echoed Vaughn, too startled even to be flattered. 

“Yes, sir. I was thinking that a man born and brought up in face of such 
grandeur and beauty as this, must of necessity be noble and pure, and wise as—” 

“No, do not say it, child!” cried Vaughn, in terror. “Do not put me to 
shame by reminding me of opportunities, incentives, aids to a nobler life, that 
have been showered so freely upon me, and which have been so miserably, mis- 
erably neglected.” 

The clear eyes looked into his with such wonder, almost such fright, that the 
pain melted from his brow in a tender smile as he said, 

“ Do not look so much shocked, either. I did not mean to represent myself 
as, an Ogre, or even as a man stained with some dark crime; but who is, then, 
worthy to live, as you say, in the presence of such beauty and such grandeur as 
this? What man,I mean? If one looks among women-——” 

He paused, and with a smile half playful, half in earnest, looked deep into 
the transparent eyes still raised to his. 

“ But, Neria, tell me something,” added he, drawing her hand through his 
arm and walking up and down the shady terrace. “Why have you given me no 
name since I came home? It is three weeks now, and you have not once called 
me anything but sir. Five years ago, you said papa, as Franc does now.” 
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Neria looked a little troubled, and then suddenly relieved. 

“Tam glad you spoke of it, sir,” said she, “for now I can ask you what I 
, had better say. I do not like to say papa or father, because you know you are 
not my father, and it is claiming a right and a place which do not belong to me.” 

“Do not belong to you, dear?” asked Vaughn, in pained surprise. “Have 
you felt any want of affection or consideration in me, or in any one? Has 
Francia ever shown a feeling of jealousy or assumed—” 

“Ono! no!” interrupted Neria, anxiously. “ Pray do not think of such a 
thing. Franc does not know I have thought of these things. She has forgot- 
ten, I believe, that I am not her very sister.” 

“ And how came you to know it?” asked Vaughn, half smiling at the child- 
ish expression, and yet with an ominous frown gathering in his dark eyes. 

“It was long ago,” said Neria, dreamily, “when we were quite little girls, 
that we had some dispute, Franc and I; and although I gave up to her, I said 
she had no right to try to force me to, for she was in the wrong, and was really 
the one to yield. Then Mrs. Rhee, who was by, said something about every- 
thing being more Franc’s than mine ; and when we asked what she meant, she 
said I was an orphan whom you had taken in out of pity, and though it was no 
fault of mine, it should make me humble and less forward to speak of rights 
and to contend with Francia about trifles. I thought about it a good deal, and 
although Mrs. Rhee never would say any more, and seemed to wish it were for- 
gotten, I made old Chloe tell me, little by little, all about it.” 

“ All about what ?” asked Vaughn, quietly. 

‘About your finding me on the sea-beach, in the arms of my poor dead 
mother—” 

Neria paused, and stood for a moment looking out toward the sea with a 
wistful yearning in her eyes, as if the memory of that dead mother were to her 
forever associated with that other mystery beside which she had lain. A look 
so full of inexpressible longing of lonely grief, that Vaughn, gazing down upon 
it, would fain have clasped her to his heart and kissed the darkening eyes and 
quivering lips to peace and trust ; but he could not do it, as he should, he would 
not, as he wished. 

“TI always thought about it while I was little,” continued Neria, drearily ; 
“and sometimes it made me sad—made me feel as if I did not quite belong here, 
and really had not the right to resist if Francia did not agree with me. But 
since I have grown up it seems different. I feel as if you really wished I should 
be your daughter, and did all you could for me, and it was ungrateful not to 
keep the place you had put mein. Besides, I cannot—I do not think it right 
for any one to give up what they know to be true and just, even if some one else 
has rights which they have not. I could not tell Francia that I thought as she 
did, if I did not, or even be silent when she or any one said what I did not 
think the truth. But I hope I am not ungrateful-or quarrelsome, and indeed I 
love Franc as if she were my mother’s child, and you, sir, as if you were my 
father.” 

No cloud, no doubt, dimmed the candid eyes which Vaughn questioned with 
the keen interrogatory of a man’s selfishness, no maiden timidity made them 
droop before his own. He slowly withdrew his gaze, half pleased, half pained. 

“ But still,” pursued Neria, “I do not like to call you father, because you 
are not in very truth my father, and so I should do nothing to make it appear 
so.” 
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“ Perhaps you are right, Neria, although, as I have always considered you a 
child of my own, your scruples seem to me excessive. But, after all, it is as 
well to change this paternal title for one that will express no more than the ex- 
act truth. Will you call me guardian?” 

“ Yes, sir, if you like it.” 

“ But not ‘ sir !’—a little word. That is too formal.” 

“Francia says ‘sir,’ and so does Fergus,” suggested Neria, hesitatingly. 
“ And I was thinking if you liked it, that Sieur is the very name I would like 
to call you best, as if you knew you were the king and I the orphan ward for 
whom you cared.” 

“ Ah, you do not leave out the romance when you read history,” said Vaughn, 
smiling. “Well, then, call me Szeur if you will, and the name so resembles 
your usual address that no one will notice the change, and so our little secret 
shall be our own.” 

“IT don’t like secrets very much,” said Neria, apprehensively. 

“ Child, you are morbidly sensitive on this matter of candor. It is right and 
just that every heart should keep some things locked safely away from the world. 
So only do we preserve our individuality,” said Vaughn, gravely; and his ward 
answered with docility, 

“ Then this shall be a secret.” 

“ Come, good people, come to breakfast, we are all waiting for you,” called 
Claudia from the window, and Neria turned to her so winsome a face, that the 
young matron smiled as she had not done for many a day. 


CHAPTER III. 


MR. GILLIES DISCHARGES HIMSELF OF HIS TRUST. 


THE next morning as the party rose from the breakfast-table a note was 
handed to Neria. At the same moment Fergus suggested in his usual decisive 
manner, 

“ Neria, you and Franc and I will have a ride this morning. The weather is 
really splendid. How soon will you be ready?” 

“IT will be ready in five minutes,” said Franc, dancing gleefully out of the 
room. 

“TI cannot go to ride this morning at all, thank you, Fergus,” said Neria, 
folding her note, and also leaving the room. In the hall, Fergus overtook her. 

“Why not go to ride, Neria?” asked he, abruptly. 

“ Because I have a note from Mr. Gillies, who requests me to come over and 
see him this morning. I shall drive myself in the pony-carriage.” 

“ No, I will drive you.” 

“You are engaged to ride with Francia.” 

“* Nonsense !” 

“Not at all. It is very appropriate. Besides, I had rather go to Cragness 
alone,” said Neria, smiling a little roguishly, as she left the young gentleman 
pulling at his moustache, and muttering indignantly while Francia called from 
above, 

“ All ready, Fergus. Have you spoken to James?” 
“ No,” replied Fergus, briefly, and snatching his hat, he left the house. 
Neria, presently going toward the stables to see for herself that her little 
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carriage was ready, met him returning, followed by the groom with the horses. 
She stopped and put out her hand. 

“ A pleasant ride, Fergus, and you can hardly fail of it with such a blithe 
and joyous companion as Francia. But the child is as sensitive as a flower, and 
her gay spirits could easily be frightened into tears.” 

Fergus, who at first had listened moodily, suddenly raised his eyes, and 
grasped the proffered hand. 

“ Neria,” said he, “you are, and have ever been my good angel. Will you 
always be ?” 

“ And Francia will have a pleasant ride,” smiled Neria, passing on without 
more definite answer. 

“Francia shall have a pleasant ride,” echoed Fergus, and faithfully fulfilled 
the promise. 

Arrived at Cragness, Neria was at once shown to the library, where she 
found Mr. Gillies sitting in the open window, looking listlessly across the sea. 
He welcomed her in his usual quiet manner, and pointed silently to the organ. 
As silently Neria seated herself, and for the next hour the weary spirit of the 
listener refreshed itself with the melody that was its life. Himself had taught 
the child to interpret even better than her master the divine thoughts of the 
masters, and for years Neria had been in the habit of thus coming at his call to 
exorcise the dark spirits that solitude and the constant brooding upon.one idea 
had evoked to people the old house where John Gillies wore away his lite in 
battle with The Secret. 

The music died away at length ; and, as Neria rose from the instrument, the 
recluse said, sighingly : 

“Thank you. It is the last time I shall ask you to play for me. I am going 
away.” 

“ Away from Cragness ?” asked Neria, in surprise. 

“ Away from everything. I don’t say going to die, because I don’t know 
what that means; but I am going to undergo the great change, and I have an 
unfulfilled trust holding me back. That trust I am going to commit to you as 
it was committed to me, and may you escape the curse it has brought to me; for 
it has killed me, Neria, it has murdered me, this accursed secret, and I am glad 
to die, that I may escape it, if, indeed, it do not follow, and haunt me there as 
here. I do not askif you w#// take it, for 1 was not asked. I give it to you as it 
was given to me, and I leave it upon your conscience to labor for its accomplish- 
ment as I have labored and failed.” 

“ But what is it, Mr. Gillies? I do not know of what you are speaking,” 
said Neria, turning very pale. 

“It is just this,” said Gillies, opening a secret drawer of his desk and taking 
from it a sealed package. 

“Here is the old man’s letter to me,” continued he, thrusting it into her 
hands. “ You will find in that all that I could tell you; for I have never ad- 
vanced one step beyond it—not one step. Keep the package carefully, and when 
I am dead, open and read it. You will then be mistress of Cragness, and can 
act your pleasure here. Only remember that no one of the name or blood of 
Vaughn is to help you. That is one of the conditions. Now go; for my dark 
mood is upon me, and you can do nothing to aid. Good-by, Neria, and take an 
old man’s blessing with you. Good-by, child.” 
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“Good-by, sir,” said Neria, choking with the tears she tried to restrain, and, 
obedient to his gesture, she left the chamber, meeting in the doorway Lazarus 
Graves, who was entering hastily. 


CHAPTER IV. 
AND LAZARUS GRAVES OF HIS. 


WITHOUT appearing to see Neria, to whose patient ear he was usually gar- 
rulous of the old days in which he lived, Lazarus Graves passed on into the 
library, and stood, with folded hands and smiling face, looking up and down the 
room with the humble fondness of a dog who watches his master’s movements. 
But, of a sudden, a shade of bewilderment crossed the wrinkled face, and, turn- 
ing his head rapidly from side to side, the old man, with his dim eyes, searched 
the room again, as does the dog who suddenly misses the beloved figure. With 
increasing perplexity he turned to look at the door behind him. It was close 
shut. Then he tottered across the room, and laid a hand upon the shoulder of 
the motionless figure in the arm-chair. 

“Well ?” demanded John. Gillies, impatiently. 

“Where is he gone?” asked Lazarus, in a voice as dim and hollow as a 
sound lost ages ago in the catacombs, and ever since trying to escape to the 
open air. 

“ Who?” 

“Mr. Reginald. He passed me as I sat upon the doorstep in the sun, and 
smiled. He has a rare smile, has Mr. Reginald; and then he came in, and up 
the passage, and into this room. I hobbled after as fast as I could, for I wanted 
to hear him say I had kept all as he told me when he went away. And now, 


where is he?” 
Gillies made no reply, but turned and looked attentively at the old man, who 


maundered on: 

“ He said he’d come back, and I knew he would ; and I’ve been waiting this 
many a day just to hear him say I’d kept all as he wanted ; and now he’s come, 
and if he goes again I’ll go, too; but—but where is he?” 

Still, without answer to the pitiful appeal, Gillies watched the old man as he 
stood there in the sunshine, his bowed figure leaning on his staff, his thin, white 
hair floating over his shoulders, his mouth trembling with emotion, his dim, blue 
eyes always wandering about the room, while once more he piteously murmured, 

“Where is he ?” 

“Where you and I will soon be with him, old man—and where is that?” 
said Gillies, at length; but Lazarus Graves did not hear him. Dropping his 
staff, he had clasped his hands and raised both them and his ashen face in a joy- 
ous ecstasy, while his eyes fixed themselves upon a point at the opposite side of 
the room. 

“ Why, there he is now,” cried he, “with his hand upon that book he used 
to be so fond of. He’s looking at you, sir. Why don’t you speak to him. 
See!” 

“ And the old man pointed impatiently, turning, as he spoke, to Gillies, whose 
fixed eyes never swerved from the seer-like face of the speaker. 

“ Ah, now he sees me; now he’s going to speak,” murmured Lazarus, taking 
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a step forward and smiling joyously, while he seemed to listen to a voice un- 
heard save by himself. 

“Yes, Mr. Reginald, you said you’d come, and I knew it,” said he, at length. 
“ And I’ve kept all as you’d wish it, so far as I was able; but I’m getting into 
years now, sir, and am pretty tired by spells. It’s coming time for me to rest, 
as old folks must.” 

Again he seemed to listen, and a bright joy irradiated his face. 

“ Aye, that I will, sir,” said he, “I carried you in my arms when you was a 
baby, and I’ve held to you ever since ; and I’d have followed you long ago if I’d 
known where to find you. But now you've come for me, I’ll ask no better than 
to go along with you. Let’s be going, sir. Good-by, Mr. Gillies ; you’ve been 
kind and good to me; but my old mester’s come back at last, and I’m going 
away with him. He’s come for me.” 

“Say you so, old man?” muttered Gillies. “Then, by Heaven’s grace, has 
he come for me, too.” 

Without heeding him, Lazarus turned, and moved a few steps toward the 
door, paused, tottered, threw up his arms with a stifled gasp, and fell forward 
upon his face. He had followed his master. 


CHAPTER V. 
A MARRIAGE, 


ALL through the day, John Gillies sat almost motionless in the embayed win- 
dow, his dreamy eyes gazing far across the shining waters, his thoughts roaming 
beyond the limits of sea, or earth, or life itself. 

Nancy Brume in vain invited him to eat of her choicest viands, in vain im- 
portuned him with questions as to the sudden death of Lazarus Graves, and the 
disposition to be made of his body. He answered everything with a briefly-ex- 
pressed desire to be left alone, and the housekeeper, who had gradually acquired 
a profound respect for the wishes of her taciturn master, at last complied, 
and from the middle of that day to the morning of the next, did not venture in 
his presence. 

The long summer day ended, and with the sunset came rolling up out of the 
the south great clouds which presently wrapped heaven and earth in a black 
and stifling mantle, through whose folds peered no light of moon or stars, al- 
though each sullen wave, as it rolled shoreward, was crested with the lurid light 
of its own phosphorescence, and, breaking upon the beach, tossed its fiery sparkles 
far up the level sands. 

Dark and heavy as fell the night upon the beach, it fell darker and heavier 
yet in that close-mouthed and ghastly chamber, darkest and heaviest of all in 
the heart of the man sitting so rigidly in the old arm-chair, gazing, forever gazing 
over the phosphorescent sea, into the black void beyond, holding for him, not 
alone the secret he had so wearied to discover, but all secrets, the last great 
secret, the secret in whose utterance the lips of the Sphynx petrified forever, 
leaving the unspoken word to be guessed from her melancholy eyes. 

Hour by hour the night stole on, until the rising tide lapped with its fiery 
tongues the foundations of the old house, and all the monsters that be beneath 
the sea rose, each in his place, to look in at the man who still sat waiting, always 
waiting until the hour should come. It came at last. A spirit moved upon the 
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vast waters, entered at the open window and laid its shadowy pall upon that 
weary head and breathed upon those pallid lips ; and before those wistful eyes 
opened a vision, a foreseeing, a promise such as no man who has seen has ever 
found tongue to tell. 

Over the white and weary face came a smile such as had never rested there 
before, and the musician, softly rising, went through the gloomy room to place 
himself at the organ. His fingers fell upon the keys, and that sweet, strange smile 
passed through them, and embodied itself insound. Such sounds! Such “long 
disquiet merged in rest!” Such full content and peace ; such grand and solemn 
joy! And, ah! the glorious rending of the bonds and cerements that had 
cramped in earth’s heavy atmosphere the spirit whose home was in the clouds! 
It was the song of the lark who sees the door of his cage thrown wide, and 
after weary months of pining, in one instant finds the prison far below, nothing 
but the subtle ether around, nothing but the sunbright heavens above, and who, 
thrilling upward to the sky, sends a joyful heralding of song before him, whose 
tones dropping back to earth, steal into men’s hearts like the memories of their 
youth, like the faith of their childhood. 

Such music it was that floated out upon the mirky air of the summer’s night, 
until the listening monsters, catching its joyful meaning, lashed the waters into 
pools of fire with their ponderous glee, and sported together till the sliding 
waves broke in great shouts of laughter on the beach. Only the mermaids, the 
Undines, would not sport or laugh, but hiding their faces in their long hair, clung 
to each other trembling and sobbing, for they, whose merry lives are forever 
shadowed by the thought of the immortality denied them, knew that the joy of 
the musician’s heart was a joy in which they had no share ; they knew that from 
their golden harps no such notes should ever ring—through their soulless lives 
never thrill such ecstasy. 

And as the dark night waned, and aged, and came to the dawning of another 
day, the musician gathered his life in his hands and inspired with it the tones 
that grew beneath his touch. It was no longer music, it was the soul of a man 
who had lived and died for music, and to whom the divine art had at the last 
granted its love and grace, and had entered into his form, and made itself one 
with his spirit, until soul and art together sang such a nuptial hymn, chanted 
their epithalamium in such a glory of triumphant harmony as never before has 
earth. heard, never the heavens let fall to man. 

And in that grand triumph of his life, in that glorious consummation of an 
eternal union, the soul of John Gillies emancipated itself from the broken body 
that had confined it, and soared upward until its broad vans were gilded by the 
rays of the rising sun. 


CHAPTER VI. 
A DROP-CURTAIN. 

AmonG Mr. Gillies’s few papers was found a will bequeathing his entire 
property to Neria. No conditions or directions concerning the use of this be- 
quest were affixed to the document, but to Neria’s tender conscience this omis- 
sion only made her obligations so much more binding, and her first desire was 
to take possession of her new home, for a few days at least, and make a begin- 
ning, and perhaps an ending of the undertaking devolving upon her with it. 
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But to this her guardian strenuously opposed himself, and Neria yielded her 
wish the more readily, because, as she could not explain, even to him, her mo- 
tive for immuring herself in the gloomy old house, she felt that to persist was 
to appear obstinate and wilful without an apparent cause. 

Mr. and Mrs. Livingstone also having completed their visit to Bonniemeer, 
were on the point of returning to the city, and Claudia insisted that Neria and 
Francia should accompany them, and make their début in society under her 
chaperonage. Francia was wild with delight at prospect of the gay life prom- 
ised her by her cousin, while Neria looked and listened much after the fashion 
of a fawn, who, wandering to the edge of his native forest, sees suddenly before 
him a great plain with a city in its midst, its domes glittering, its many-win- 
dowed palaces flashing back the morning sun, shaded gardens nestling about it, 
and an army with plumes and pennons, fanfare of trumpets and flash of accou- 
trements, winding out of its gates, and stretching like a glittering serpent across 
the plain. So strange, so unlearned, so ominous, and so fascinating lay life be- 
fore Neria, child of the sea and the sky, her feet set in the path worn deep by 
the steps of those who have trod it since first it led Eve away from paradise, 
her head still crowned with the glory lingering around every fresh work of the 
Divine Artist, her slender fingers folding close above her breast the shining 
robes of innocence and truth. = 

“ Neria in a fashionable assembly !” said Mr. Vaughn, in reply to his broth- 
er-in-law’s urgent advocacy of Claudia’s plan. ‘ Why it would be the Holy 
Grail upon the supper table of a danseuse ; it would be both a desecration and 
an incongruity.” 

“ As for the desecration, my dear fellow, we won’t argue the point,” said Mr. 
Murray, taking snuff. “ And as for the incongruity, I must say that to be in- 
congruous with the elements of a fashionable assembly, is, in my eyes, a very 
questionable virtue in a young lady.” 

“ Neria’s manners are above conventionality,” said Mr. Vaughn, decisively. 

“That is impossible. Conventionality is the religion, the morale of society 
—there is nothing above it; to be outside of it, is to be beneath it,” retorted 
Murray, sublime in his faith. 

But Vaughn, smiling, put the question by, and said, 

“T suppose both Neria and Francia must mix in society at some time, but I 
confess I dread to see their country freshness wither in its atmosphere, and my 
violet and wild rose come back to me as hot-house flowers, all properly labelled 
and trained, but with neither perfume nor strength left in them.” 

“Come back to you? No, but I shall insist upon your taking up your quar- 
ters with me,” said Mr. Murray, hospitably. ‘There are Fergus and I left by 
Claudia’s marriage to keep bachelor’s hall together, and we need just such an old 
traveller as yourself to come and show us how to manage. You should see 
me attempt to pour out tea, and Fergus boggle at cutting a pudding. Then 
you can keep watch over your daughter and your—ward, do you call her? 
and snatch them away from the naughty world at the precise moment when the 
polish is obtained, without the waste of a single particle of the gem. Will you 
come ?” 

“Thank you, yes,” said Vaughn, heartily. ‘ And I will confess that with 
Claudia as chaperon, and two utterly inexperienced girls as débutantes, | think 
it will be quite as well for me to be at hand.” 

“Claudia is a sensible young woman,” said Mr. Murray, complacently, “ and 
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will, I dare say, before the season is over, marry Francia as handsomely as she 
has married herself.” 

“ Heaven forbid !” ejaculated Vaughn, adding with a smile, 

“ But why only Francia, why is she not also to marry Neria?” 

“ Because, retorted Murray, quietly, “the very pith of your wish to come up 
to town is to see that she does not. You are resolved to marry Neria your- 
self.” 

Vaughn started from his seat, and stood for several moments looking out of 
the window, then, resuming his chair, fixed his eyes upon those of his brother- 
in-law, saying, quietly, 

‘It is only now that I have resolved it.” 

“ Consciously, yes. Unconsciously you resolved it long ago,” insisted Mur- 
ray ; and Vaughn, searching his own heart for the truth of the assertion, forgot 
to answer it. 

In another week, Bonniemeer was deserted, and left in charge of Mrs. Rhee, 
who, not having as yet determined upon her future course in life, was very will- 
ing to remain in her old home until she should do so. 


CHAPTER VII. 
» “BRONZE-COLOR : A GREYISH-YELLOW.”—JVicholson. 

“Carbs for a ball, a fancy ball, a masked ball, mes filles /” proclaimed 
Mrs. Livingstone, taking three envelopes from the table and tearing them open, 
as she and her guests entered the drawing-room, after their morning drive. 

“How perfectly splendid! What a magnificent idea! O, Claudia, what 
shall I wear?” exclaimed Francia, bounding up from the sofa, where she had 
sunk, and quite forgetting her fatigue. 

“The idea of disposing of such a question in a breath!” retorted Claudia. 
‘Why, we shall discuss it all the rest of to-day and all to-morrow, and shall 
quarrel like the Three Furies before we are done with it. A proper costume 
for a fancy ball is a serious question, fefite.” 

“The more reason why we should begin to discuss it at once,” exclaimed 
Francia. “Neria, what are your most obvious sentiments upon the subject ?” 

“ Of costume ?” asked Neria, with her not unusual look of wistful perplexity ; 
“T have none at all.” 

“As badly off as the, old dominie, who pathetically remarked : ‘Locke says 
the human mind is never entirely void of ideas ; but I have been conscious of 
long intervals of time in which my mind contained absolutely no ideas what- 
ever,’”’ suggested Claudia. 

“I think I will be a gypsy,” said Francia, dubiously. 

“TI think you will nothing of the sort,” continued her cousin. “ Wait till to- 
morrow, and I will think about you. At present, I have an idea with which to 
furnish poor Neria’s empty mind. Neria, attention! You are Undine. You 
will be dressed in a robe of sea-green gossamer over green satin, which will spar- 
kle through it just like the light in a wave. You will have your golden hair all 
down your back, and be crowned with water-lilies, and wear pearls upon your 
neck and arms. In your hand you will carry the chaplet of red and white 
coral that Undine drew from the depths of the river to give to Bertha.” 
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‘¢ Beautiful! There couldn’t be anything better suited to Neria. Your idea 
is an inspiration, Claudia,” exclaimed Francia; but Neria shivered. 

“ Undine is an ominous character,” said she. 

“Don’t be afraid. There is no Bertha in the case, dear,” returned Claudia, 
with a significant smile. 

“Nor any knight Huldbrand, either,” added Francia. 

“ But to call myself Undine is to invite both,” said Neria, smiling. 

“And if they come, my dear, I hope you will prove the superiority of a wo- 
man over a mermaid by the manner in which you secure Huldbrand and circum- 
vent Bertha. Undine behaved like a fool,’’ remarked Claudia. 

“And yet like a woman. It would be so much easier to quietly let one’s 
heart break, than to plot and labor to retain a love that wished to escape,” said 
Neria, softly. 

“Love! That is as it may be,” retorted Claudia; “ But do you imagine any 
woman with the spirit of a canary-bird would stand by and see another woman 
steal away the man who had once vowed constancy to her, and never make an 
effort to reclaim him? Why, I would kill such a woman, though the man were 
one I never cared to see again.” 

“Dr. Lutrell,” said the servant, opening the door of the drawing-room. 

A gentleman upon the threshold bowed profoundly, and advanced into the 
room. 

Claudia, on hearing the name, had half uttered an exclamation, and started 
from her chair. Instantly recovering herself, however, she restrained every 
symptom of emotion except the deep color that flushed her face, and, advancing 
a few steps toward her guest, extended her hand, saying, with a smile, courteous 
even if artificial : 

“T am glad to see you again, Dr. Lutrell, and also to hear such pleasant 
things of you.” 

“Thank you. I did not know that my modest nuptials would make sufficient 
impression to be remembered after the brilliant wedding that made Mr. Living- 
stone the happiest of men and an object of envy to all the rest of us. Accept, 
in turn, my congratulations and good wishes.” 

A fine tone of sarcasm rang through the careful modulations of his voice, 
and was caught by Neria’s sensitive ear. She turned to examine more particu- 
larly this new guest, of whom she had never heard. 

A slight and elegant figure, small hands and feet, a perfect toilet—all this 
was well; but at the face Neria paused, and finally suspended judgment. Either 
it was very handsome or utterly repulsive, and for the moment she was unable to 
determine which. The clear-cut and regular features were almost faultless, the 
dark hair suited well with the #a¢ complexion ; the frequent smile displayed ex- 
quisite teeth, but the eyes—what was there in those furtive eyes that made Neria 
shrink from their passing glance and shiver as she felt them again resting upon 
her? The color was peculiar and indescribable, unless, perhaps, one named it 
yellowish-bronze ; but the expression was something more than peculiar, and 
suggested to Neria vague ideas of hungry creatures lying ambushed for their 
prey, of serpents sleeping in deep jungle grass, of a Thug waiting patiently for 
hours behind his palm tree, while far down the valley the doomed victim comes 
riding on, his eyes filled with memories of home and love, a smile upon his lips, 
and hope whispering at his heart. 
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“ Girls, let me present Dr. Lutrell. Miss Vaughn, Dr. Lutrell, and Miss 
Francia Vaughn.” 

Francia bowed with her usual smiling grace, and Neria, with an effort, raised 
her eyes once more to those so steadily bent upon her. She was glad when she 
had done so, for in this direct gaze she determined that, after all, there was 
nothing so peculiar about these eyes, except, perhaps, the color ; and with a little 
feeling of self-reproach for her first impression, she exerted herself to answer, 
with sufficient courtesy, the enquiries and remarks addressed to her. 

“We were talking of Mrs. Minturn’s fancy ball,” said Claudia, presently. 
“You will be there ?” 

“We have cards, but I had not thought of going,” said Doctor Lutrell. “To 
select a character for a fancy ball you must commit either a stupidity or an in- 
discretion. Either you assume a disguise utterly incongruous with your person- 
ality, and so, utterly wearisome, or you select one which betrays to the whole 
world your own estimate of yourself, and so give Mrs. Grundy a rich opportunity 
for the good-natured little remarks in which she delights.” 

“T don’t think people in general go so far as to measure the masker’s own 
character against that which he assumes,” said Claudia. “Most people don’t 
think at all, and of those who do, the majority are persons who will, at any rate, 
be malicious. We are all fools or knaves.” 

The two young girls turned startled eyes upon their cousin, then Francia 
laughed, and even Neria’s face swept a tide of color, showing that the deep 
fountain of her emotions was touched. 

Dr. Lutrell’s eyes flashed across the face of either, read them more than 
either knew, and came back to rest upon Claudia’s with a meaning glance, which 
she read and recklessly answered. 

““Q, these girls have come to me to learn society ; you would not have me 
turn out the pretty lambs to the wolves without warning them, as far as I may, 
of the style of creature they are going among.” 

Dr. Lutrell turned gaily toward the couch where Neria and Francia sat to- 
gether. 

“Don’t believe a word she says, young ladies. Society, especially in this 
city, is an assemblage of all that is great, wise, good and beautiful in the world. 
Every one is amiable, every one is intelligent, every one speaks and lives the 
exact truth. Come among us and see! Mrs. Livingstone knows all this as 
well as I ; but to-day she has the headache, or a dyspepsia, or was out too late 
last night.” 

He rose and bowed as he spoke, and passed down the long drawing-room, 
His hostess accompanied him a few steps, and said in a low voice, 

“Why do you wish to deceive them in what they will so soon learn for them- 
selves ?” 

“Why do you put your vase of wild flowers in the shade, instead of in the 
sun ?” asked the guest, and went on his way with a smile in his tigerish eyes. 
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POE AND HAWTHORNE. 





OE and Hawthorne are two brilliant exceptions in American literature. 
P Among Americans, they are the only two literary men who have had the 
sense of beauty and the artist’s conscience in a supreme degree. They belonged 
to the haughty and reserved aristocracy of letters. Hawthorne was like a ma- 
gician, hidden from the world, creating his beautiful phantasms ; Poe was like 
a banished spirit, abased among men, exercising an intellect, and drawing upon 
a memory that implied a clearer and higher state of being than that of material 
and common life. His mental perspicacity and unerringness suggest a super- 
mortal quality, and make the simple narrative of “The Gold Bug” appalling; 
for you will remark that the sentiment of strangeness and terror which it 
begets is excited without any of Poe’s usual resources—that is, of death or 
murder in any form. One is appalled by the Precision of the intellect revealed, 
which is unmatched by any English story-writer. 

But it is because of the beauty that Poe created, because of his knowledge 
of its harmonious conditions, because of his admirable style, the pure and 
strange elements of his nature, his general and minute method, rather than be- 
cause of his puzzles, or curious intellectual zaventions that he is a type of ex- 
quisite and brilliant genius. The interest of his inventions would be exhausted 
at the first reading, if they were not contained in a beautiful literary form—if 
they were not set before us with a fine literary art, that charms even while it is 
the medium of the exceptional, and often of the repugnant! * 

Poe was dominated by intellectual conscience ; Hawthorne was dominated 
by moral conscience. For the proper objects of intellect, Poe had an intellect- 
ual fassion. Hawthorne’s passion, on the contrary, spent itself upon moral sub- 
jects ; you will notice that the texture of his stories is woven about a question 
of moral responsibility and the transmission of traits. The problem of sin en- 
gaged Hawthorne ; the processes of crime—that is, pure intellect in action— 
engaged Poe. 

Very few persons have a definite idea of the difference between the unique 
and unrivalled genius of these two men, who still had positive, if hidden, bonds 
of sympathy with each other. They were radically, though not obviously different 
in their work and in the spring of their being. - Both had an exquisite sense of 
the music of thought ; both loved the mysterious({and bizarre, jboth labored to 
paint the exceptional and dominate our intellects with an intimate sense of the 
spiritual and unseen. 

Poe began his work in a natural but emphatic tone. He was direct. He took 
his reader from particular to particular, exercising a power like that of the An- 
cient Mariner upon the wedding guest. He arrested his reader upon a particu- 
lar word. The emphasis with which he pronounces it, gives a foretaste of the 
lurking @énouement. With particular words he struck the key-tone of his tale ; 
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with particular words he rapidly and ominously indicated the unaccustomed road 
upon which he urged your mind. 

Hawthorne works in a different fashion. He deepens the tone of Azs stories 
by flowing and unnoticeable phrases. He avoids emphasis; by gentle speech 
he lures you on and on into the depressing labyrinth of human motives and hu- 
man character, touching with exquisite grace, elaborating a trait, at all times 
letting you but faintly see the connection of events, but always establishing the 
fact of the subtle relationships of his characters, and making you feel that his 
subject has its roots deep in the fluid depths of the ancient, unseen, and baffling 
world of the past, which the intellect cannot sound, but only dive into, and come 
forth to tell strange tales of its shadowy experience. To Poe, nothing was 
shadowy. On the contrary, everything was fearfully distinct and real and posi- 
tive to his tenacious and penetrating intellect. In Hawthorne, moral conscience 
was abnormal in its development. In Poe, it did not even exist. Hawthorne, 
in his method, was an idealist; Poe, in his method, was a realist. But Poe real- 
ized the unreal, and Hawthorne idealized the real. But for Poe’s poetic sense, 
he would have been as prosaic and literal, a¢ a// times,as De Foe. But for 
Hawthorne’s poetic sense, he would have been a droning moralist. Poe con- 
fronted the mind with the appalling ; Hawthorne begot in it a sense of the un- 
stableness and ungraspableness of human experience. He aimed to give us 
glimpses of the moral ramifications and far-reaching influence of human actions. 





Both Poe and Hawthorne were alike and splendidly endowed with imagina- 
tion ; but Poe had more zzvention—in fact, a most marvellous faculty of inven- 
tion—and he was the more purely intellectual of the two. Hawthorne was a man 
of delicate sentiment, of mystical imagination ; Poe was a man of little sentiment, 
but great delicacy of intellectual perception, and had a realistic imagination. 
Hawthorne incessantly lures the mind from the visible and concrete to the invisi- 
ble and spiritual. To him, matter was transparent; in his stories he paints 
material bodies, and gradually resolves them into abstractions ; they become 
allegorical, typical—uncertain incarnations of certain affinities, traits, qualities. 
Poe never is vague, never indefinite. His most weird and arbitrary imagination 
is made palpable and positive to the reader. The predominating sentiment of 
Hawthorne is sad and depressing ; that of Poe is melancholy and ominous. 

. Poe’s intellect was direct, inevitable, and unerring ; Hawthorne’s was indi- 
rect, easily turned from its object, and seemed purposeless; Poe’s always 
seemed instinct with intense purpose. Hawthorne would have preferred to Aide 
all his processes of creation ; he shunned observation ; he was isolated ; happy 
in evoking beautiful figures, but having no desire to let you see How he did it. 
But Poe, like all zzventors, took pains to let you see the whole process of his 
mind; he laid bare his mechanism ; he took his listener step by step with him, 
well aware that he ust admire a skill and ingenuity so superior to all he had 
known. 

The action of Hawthorne’s mind was like a limpid stream that, fed from hid- 
den springs, glints and glides through sunshine, darkens in shadow, loses itself 
only to surprise you again with the same placid and dark-flowing waters. In 
point of style Hawthbrne is serene and elusive. Poe is nervous, and terse, and | 
positive. HawWthorne’s style is characterized by exquisite sequence of thought 
and imperceptible gradations of tone and sentiment. Poe’s is more salient, has 
a more rapid and impassioned, and always tense expression. 

We are to understand Poe by his stories of “The Gold Bug,” “ Légeia 
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“ Eleanora,” “The Oblong Box,” “The Murders of the Rue Morgue,” “The 
Fall of the House of Usher,’ and “ The Black Cat;” we are to understand 
Hawthorne by “ The House of the Seven Gables,” “The Scarlet Letter,” “ The 
Minister’s Black Veil,” and “ Mosses from an Old Manse.” 

Poe’s “ House of Usher,” “ Légeia” and “ Eleanora ” are the most beautiful 
examples of his prose, and show the positive influence of De Quincey’s “ Opium 
Eater.” They have great beauty of diction, as well as great Precision of ex- 
pression, which is the chief characteristic of the style of “The Gold Bug.” His 
word-palette seems to be full and rich, and he uses it to produce sombre and 
beautiful pictures. He produces all the effects of poetry, save that of flowing 
and musical sounds. 

Poe was unquestionably under the first impression of De Quincey’s magazine 
writings when he wrote his most imaginative stories. They have the same full 
and impressive diction—long and mournful breathings of an over-burdened 
memory, associated with a wish to define, to explain, to analyze. In “ The Gold 
Bug,” in “ The Murders of the Rue Morgue,” and in “ The Black Cat,” Poe at- 
tained an original expression, and his own mind, pure from all foreign influence, 
seems to be in full action. It is in them that he narrates and analyzes, but 
gives no room for the reverie and the dream which add so much to the haunting 
beauty of his “ House of Usher” and “ Légeia.” 

De Quincey and Poe had a remarkable tendency to reverie, which was, in 
both cases, always checked by a passion for analysis. De Quincey, who is the 
subtlest of all English critics, often broke out of his finest dreams, and inter- 
rupted his most perfect analyses, to indulge a trivial and colloquial habit of his 
mind. Poe never made the same mistake. He never was trivial or garrulous in 
a story designed to produce a particular impression. Ina few words, Poe’s in- 
tellectual moods were always 7x keeping. But I believe that De Quincey first 
put in full play Poe’s expressional faculties, and first subjected him to the fasci- 
nation, and showed him the novelty of subtle and sustained analysis as a literary 
process at the command of the story writer. 

But if Poe, by intellectual sympathy, derived his first style from De Quincey, 
he did not make himself guilty of De Quincey’s defects ; and, later, his final and 
original style, which attained its perfection in “The Gold Bug,” has no relation 
to any writer, but is the result of his peculiar mental endowments. 

In his earlier stories, Poe was brilliant and exuberant. Miss Prescott is not 
more extravagant than he is in “The Assignation.” But if he was extravagant, 
he was also charmingly and beautifully romantic; and in “ Légeia,” and in 
“The House of Usher,” intense and pervading thought satisfies the understand- 
ing, while the imagination is impressed by splendid descriptive phrases. 

Hawthorne’s earlier style shows no positive foreign influence. He was always 
subdued and restrained ; he was pervaded by a fine thoughtfulness. The action 
of his thought was not intense and incessant, like Poe’s, but gentle and diffused. 
Hawthorne indicated himself at the beginning as a man of intellectual sentiment; 
Poe as a man of intellectual fassion. The distinction to be made between the 
effect of the literary expression of the two minds is, that Hawthorne charms, and 
Poe enchains the reader. That Hawthorne has left us a larger quantity of per- 
fect artistic work than Poe, we must attribute to the happier conditions of his 
life. Hawthorne may have been a little chilled by the want of the pleasant sun 
of popularity; but Poe was embittered by the success of others, and pre- 
eminently unfortunate in his destiny. Nothing that he ever wrote begot a senti- 
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ment of love; but the gentle and friendly genius of Hawthorne awakens a re- 
sponsive spirit in the reader. 

Hawthorne never seems to feel or think very deeply ; he thought compre- 
hensively. Compared with hearty writers like Dickens or Irving, or with im- 
passioned writers like De Quincey or George Sand, he is the chilliest, the most 
elusive of spirits, and his only merit seems to be that of a graceful habit of think- 
ing, and of a temperate illustration and expression of his subject. His delicate 
humor oftenest is like the fantasy of an invalid; the merriment is pathetically 
contrasted with a sad and time-stricken face. 

Hawthorne was not closely related to his contemporaries. The vivid and 
near, and all that characterizes the social life of New England to-day, seem as 
remote from him as the ghost of a memory. He is our American type of the 
“ Dreamer ”—a being who could have no place in our thoughts of American life 
but for Hawthorne. 

While Theodore Parker was accumulating facts, and fulminating against a 
people swayed hither and thither by conscience and selfishness ; while Emerson 
was affronting the formalists and the literalists, Hawthorne was dreaming. He 
brooded over his thoughts; he spent season after season in reverie—reverie 
which is foreign to our idea of the American man. Out of his loneliness, out 
of his reveries, out of his dreams, he wove the matchless web of a style which 
shows what Lowell calls the rarest creative intellect, in some respects, since 
Shakespeare. 

The “ Passages from Hawthorne’s Note Books” let us see how he perfected 
his art, and taught himself to use, with such inimitable clearness and delicacy, 
his means of expression. They are the answer to the question why we never 
discover shallow or dry or meagre places in his perfectly sustained, evenly flow- 
ing, harmoniously and exquisitely soxed style. Hawthorne seems to have had 
but one activity, and that activity was the activity of the artist. He used his 
mind to mirror nature. To see; to feel, to reflect, was his whole life—all of 
which is contained in the single word reverie. The observations of nature which 
enrich his literary work are not the observations of an active, restless, or ac- 
quisitive mind ; in his work they seem accidental ; they lend themselves, without 
any effort on his part, to accent his work, to break the monotony of his mood. 
Many of his pages show great sweetness of temper, an almost feminine feeling 
toward nature and life. 

The alembic of his genius gave forth the material consigned to it colored and 
mellowed, and oftened saddened in hue, by his unique and pervading person- 
ality. 

Hawthorne, a descendant of the Puritans, living in a Puritan state, in a 
Puritan town, without making himself the historian of Puritanism, rendered it 
with force, gave the spirit and sentiment of its life, in an intense and powerful 
story which contains the very soul of its faith, Hawthorne, in “The Scarlet 
Letter,” has made the work of the historian and judge superfluous as an exam- 
ination and decision upon Puritanism as a social fact. The most intense work 
of our greatest romancer, without a word of indignation, without an aggressive 
phrase, embodies Puritanism in a story, and leaves it with a stigma more terri- 
ble than the scarlet letter it seared upon the heart of the wretched Dimmesdale, 
and fixed upon the black robe of the heroic martyr, Hester Prynne. With what 
fine and beautiful art he lets you see the monstrous pretensions of the legal 
spirit, which was the soul of Puritanism, and its brutal blunder in intruding it- 
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self between a woman’s heart and its most sacred need—“ sacred even in its 
pollution.” In the treatment of his theme, how fine, how elevated, how compre- 
hensive is Hawthorne! With what indulgence and sympathy, with what rever- 
ence does he consider the mournful and mute woman, blank-eyed and helpless 
before her judges, who seek to unmask the secret of her heart. Poor Hes- 
ter Prynne ! how different her treatment from the treatment of the Syrian Mag- 
dalen! Noble and outraged, much suffering, silent woman! victim of legal, 
obtuse, and mechanical minds, she shall forever exist as the type of her sex 
wronged by bigotry, victim of a harsh, unelastic social faith ! 

Among Hawthorne’s creations, it seems to me that Clifford in “The House 
of Seven Gabies,” and Donatello in “ The Marble Faun,” are the most remark- 
able. Clifford is an example of portrait art ; Donatello is a beautiful and palpa- 
ble creation. They illustrate the two phases of his genius. The portrait of 
Clifford in the chapter entitled “The Guest,” is in every particular an uncom- 
mon and impressive piece of work. Poe never did anything so subtle, so float- 
ing and vague, and at the same time vivid and sure, as the description and analy- 
sis of Clifford. You shall judge. 





The expression of his countenance—while, notwithstanding it had the light of reason 
in it—seemed to waver and glimmer, and nearly to die away, and feebly to recover itself 
again. It was like a flame which we see twinkling among half-extinguished embers ; we 
gaze at it more intently than if it were a positive blaze, gushing vividly upward—more in- 
tently, but with a certain impatience, as if it ought either to kindle itself into satisfactory 
splendor, or be at once extinguished. . . . . Continually, as we may express it, he 
faded away out of his place; or, in other words, his mind and consciousness took their 
departure, leaving his wasted, grey, and melancholy figure—a substantial emptiness, a 
material ghost—to occupy his seat at table. Again, after a blank moment, there would 
be a flickering taper-gleam in his eye-balls. It betokened that his spiritual part had re- 
turned, and was doing its best to kindle the heart’s household fire, and light up intellect- 
ual lamps in the dark and ruinous mansion, where it was doomed to be a forlorn inhabit- 
ant. . . . . His old faded garment, with all its pristine brilliancy extinct, seemed, in 
some indescribable way, to translate the wearer’s untold misfortune, and make it percep- 
tible to the beholder’s eye. It was the better to be discerned, by this exterior type, how 
worn and old were the soul’s more immediate garments ; that form and countenance, the 
beauty and grace of which had almost transcended the skill of the most exquisite of ar- 
tists. It could the more adequately be known that the soul of the man must have suf- 
fered some miserable wrong from its earthly experience. There he seemed to sit, with 
a dim veil of decay and ruin between him and the world, but through which, at flitting in- 
tervals, might be caught the same expression, so refined, so softly imaginative, which 
Malbone, venturing a happy touch with suspended breath—had imparted to the minia- 
ture! There had been something so innately characteristic in this look, that all the dusky 
years, and the burden of unfit calamity which had fallen upon him, did not suffice utterly 
to destroy it. 


After this matchless rendering of traits, Hawthorne gives a matchless 
analysis of Clifford’s nature—than which I know of nothing more finely dis- 
tilled in expression, more discriminating in thought. It is Hawthorne’s master- 
piece, with which his Faun only is comparable. 

You will observe that in all of Hawthorne’s works the remarkable and charac- 
teristic thing is the incessant action of the moral faculty, exquisitely toned by 
the artistic sentiment! The moral sense and the artistic sense make of him a 
channel of issue, and it is their incessant play of expression which begets the 
distrust and doubt of the reader upon all the old, creed-closed questions of life. 
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He is the finest distillation of the lew England mind, and he has idealized all}/ 
that is local in New England life. { No marble can be too white or too exquisite- 
ty sculptured to symbolize his pure and beautiful genius, and suggest the gfati- 
tude which his countrymen owe to him. ) 

Edgar A. Poe, the gift of the South to American literature, was more siishf 
and more unfortunate in his life than Hawthorne. In him the moral faculty ha 
no play—everything was concentrated to feed his sense of beauty and strange- 
ness. He was no shifting questioner and elusive thinker, but ardent, intense ; 
and his mind was the intellectual centre of the anomalous! But what an im- 
perial imagination, and how august and music-voiced was his memory! “ The 
Raven” and the prose poem, “ Légeia,” are magical in their influence. All that 
there is of beauty and regret and strangeness to be employed by the literary ar- 
tist was employed by Poe in “ Légeia.” He awakens the imagination, touches 
the profoundest emotions of an impassioned lover, and by associating his crea- 
tion with the idea of death, produces that wild melancholy, that rebellious and 
protesting sentiment of regret, which possesses us at the memory of a beautiful, 
beloved, but vanished object ! 

Charles Baudelaire, the French poet, who has given the best literary por- 
trait and the briefest and best analysis of Poe’s genius with which I am ac- 
quainted, remarks that, in none of his works did he express the sanguine and 
sensual side of love. “To Poe the divine passion of love appeared magnificent, 
star-like, and always veiled with melancholy. His portraits of women are 
aureoled; they shine in the midst of a supernatural vapor, and are painted in 
the emphatic manner of an adorer. . . . His women, luminous and sick, 
dying of strange ailments, and speaking with a voice that resembles music, cor- 
respond with the nature of their Creator—by their strange aspirations, by their 
knowledge, by their incurable melancholy, they participate in his being, and 
resemble him.” 

As a critic, Poe was illiberal and perverse, burning incense before second- 
rate writers, and stinging the author he professed to admire. His article on 
Hawthorne, like Antony’s oration, with its blasting phrase, “Yet Brutus was an 
honorable man,” leaves an impression contrary and fatal to the frequent profes- 
sions of high appreciation which make the refrain of his article. As a critic, 
Poe spent himself upon questions of detail, and, in all cases, belittled his subject. 
He did not exercise the most engaging faculties of his mind. He is brilliant, 
caustic, stinging, personal without geniality, expressing an irritated mind. 
Reading, his criticisms, we think his literary being might be said to resemble a 
bush that blossoms into a few perfect flowers, but always has its thorns in thick- 
est profusion. Poe was what may be called a ¢echnical critic. “He delighted to 
involve his reader in the mechanism of poetry, and convict his victim of igno- 
rance, while he used his knowledge as a means to be exquisitely insolent. He 
was like an art critic stuffed with the jargon of studios, talking an unknown 
language; careless about the elements of the subject which, properly, are the 
chief and only concern of the public. That Poe was acute, that he was exact, 
that he was original, no one can question ; but he was not stimulating, and com- 
prehensive, and generous, like the more sympathetic critics, as, for example, 
Diderot or Carlyle. It was his misfortune to have been called to pronounce 
upon the ephemera of literature, conscious that he was expected to think them 
fixed stars. \His critical notices of American men of letters show the inces- 
sant struggle of a supreme scorn muffled and quieted from time to time in the 
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acknowledgment of mitigating circumstances to excuse the literary criminals 
that he had assembled. When he wishes to be indulgent and generous, it is the 
indulgence and generosity of a cat stroking a mouse—the claw is /e/¢ by the 
breathless victim. He probably sore his subject more than any critic that ever 
lived. In his criticisms, the sentences are sharp, stinging, pointed, and spark- 
ling ; they are like so many surgical knives—they lay open the living subject, 
quivering and fainting, to the bone. Poe had no indulgence for literary offend- 
ers. He had the instincts of a mole slaking its thirst over its prey. Poe 
scratched almost every one of his literary contemporaries, and, in nine cases out 
of ten, he was right in his destructive work. But he was virulent, mocking, in- 
censing, seeming to be animated with a personal animosity for his subject; he 
was like a literary pirate, sparing neither friend nor foe, always accusing other 
people of stealing, while his own hands were not pure. There is no question 
but that Poe had a monomania upon the subject of plagiarism. He was so 
skilful in hiding his own literary thefts that he seems to have been impelled to 
accuse others, and talk incessantly of a vice known best to himself—it was an 
example of his perverseness of nature. Although the arrogant and incensing 
elements of Poe’s nature had full play in his remarks on American writers; 
they were only the accidental expression of his literary genius, and should not 
determine our critical conclusions, Poe had what I may call, preéminently, a 
beautiful mind—all its highest and characteristic manifestations were harmoni- 
ous and enchaining. His combination of the strange or the unusual with the 
lovely or symmetrical, is his claim to be considered original. No writer ever 
reached a more personal expression of the beautiful than Poe. He was modern 
in all his traits, romantic as no other American writer, delighting in the horrible 
as the natural antithesis of his radiant and mournful ideal beauty. The women 
that live in his stories, the ideal women of a modern epoch, pale, sick, luminous, 
wide-eyed, preyed upon by “incurable melancholy,” versed in the most recondite 
knowledge, vibrative, and “speaking with a voice that resembles music,” and 
as from profound depths, have no existence outside of Poe’s beautiful and 
strange imagination. He created them as Eugene Delacroix created his women, 
who are remarkable, impassioned, profound, and make you think. Poe’s “ Le- 
nore, “ Légeia,” and “ Morella,” are the creations of a poet—ideal and natural as 
the Venus of Milo is ideal and natural, but in no sense rea/stic, and having no 
relation to the photographic and literal portraits of women such as we find in mod- 
ern novels. It is for them that Poe has drawn upon his poetical nature ; they 
are the issue of his sense of beauty, which in him was more imperative in its 
needs, and more creative in its energy than the same sense in Hawthorne. 
Among Americans, I repeat, Poe and Hawthorne are the only two literary men 
who have had the sense of beauty and the artist’s conscience in a supreme de- 
gree ; and in Poe it was more isolated, or unalloyed, than in Hawthorne. 
EUGENE BENSON. 








THE CONFEDERATE CONGRESS. 


A CHAPTER IN THE HISTORY OF THE LATE WAR. 





ernment makes a considerable and interesting figure. It is not only that 
branch of the government which holds the purse and administers supplies ; but 
it also furnishes the arena of that debate which may be taken for the fresh and 
current commentary of public opinion on the great events as they transpire. 
Thus, in all mcdern histories of war, the legislative assembly or body comes in 
for conspicuous notice, and furnishes a large subject for critical disquisitions. 

It is in this general view that it is remarkable that the Congress of the Con- 
federate States should have been so utterly sunk out of sight in all present his- 
torical notices, on both sides, of the late war. But it must be confessed that the 
little attention heretofore given it in the popular compends of the war is not so 
much to be ascribed to the neglect or slight of the historian as to the actual 
meagreness of the subject, the utter inanity of that body which made a pretence 
of performing legislative duties in the South during the war. It was really the 
most inane, unimportant, incompetent, and barren of public assemblies. And 
yet we believe that, in the just sense of history, it was curious for its compara- 
tive blankness, the very absence of practical details ; and we, therefore, propose 
to supply a brief sketch of the Confederate Congress, as of a subject heretofore 
overlooked by the annalists of the war. The subject is new to most readers; 
it has been unduly neglected ; and the little it affords of information yet strongly 
provokes curiosity, and suggests lively and, perhaps, valuable speculations for 
the philosophic historian. 

There were, properly, two Southern Congresses, two distinct legislative or- 
ganizations in the history of the war ; one Provisional, the other Permanent. The 
provisional Congress was composed of delegates sent to Montgomery, and after- 
ward to Richmond, by the different State conventions, as they respectively passed 
ordinances of secession. It was part of the political structure, designed merely 
for carrying on a war which it was supposed would continue for only a few 
months ; and it is a fact not generally noticed or estimated, that it was designed 
at Montgomery to determine a Jermanent system of government for the South 
only after the war had concluded, and to accommodate its results. The length 
and pre-occupation of the war defeated this design, and so busy was the South 
repelling the enemy in February, 1862—the period appointed for a permanent 
organization of the government—that there was no time for the political after- 
thought, no time to execute a design, which possibly lurked in the minds of some 
of the Southern leaders, to change the form of government; and thus the pro- 
visional passed into the permanent government with slight ceremony, and with- 
out even a Canvass or an opposing candidate to question the succession of Mr. 
Davis to the presidency, or to disturb his authority. He ascended from the 
mere provisional chief of a rebellion to the office of President of the Confeder- 
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ate States for the term of six years, without question, without effort or conces- 
sion, making no change whatever in his cabinet, or in the executive branches of 
his government. 

But in this curious political translation—the event of a day marked only bya 
tawdry ceremony in Capitol square—there was a radical change in Congress. 
Formerly it was but one house, possibly from the idea that a single legislative 
body is most efficient in time of war. Now, it was divided into a Senate and 
House of Representatives, after the fashion of the old government at Washing- 
ton. The provisional Congress had been designed as a revolutionary council 
rather than as a regular legislative body; it was a national assembly, but with 
the defect that, instead of being the fresh and immediate representative of the 
popular will, it was the secondary and weak creature of conventions. 

Yet it contained some distinguished names, and, when first organized, there 
was considerable weight of character in it. Howell Cobb, of Georgia, was its 
President. All the heads of the Executive Departments had seats in it, and 
participated in its debates. Among its members were naturally those politicians 
who had formerly distinguished themselves at Washington in leading from there 
the first movements of secession, such as Toombs, Wigfall, Pryor, and Keitt. 
But a single measure expelled from Congress nearly all it had of worth and tal- 
ents, and in a day reduced it to an inane body of mediocrities. Its most distin- 
guished members had also military commissions ; they were generals, colonels, 
etc., as well as legislators. It was a time when the most brilliant and ambitious 
men of the South sought the field, and preferred its honors ; and, when a few 
weeks after the first session of the Congress in Richmond, the objection was 
raised that the two careers were incompatible, and that members of Congress 
could not hold military commissions, the decision drove from it nearly every man 
of merit or note. Military men who had come down from Manassas to take 
their places in Congress, and who proposed to fill the pauses of the war with 
legislative duties, were excluded, and compelled to rejoin their commands, leav- 
ing the work of legislation to be done by common, ignorant men, who were sat- 
isfied to remain in seats which soon came to be considered as even dishonorable 
in comparison with the places of glory and danger in the field. 

The decision that excluded military officers from Congress was, probably, 
just, but in many respects unfortunate. It accounts for that extreme intellect- 
ual degradation which made the Confederate Congress a peculiar stock of shame 
in the war, actually one of the weakest and most inane bodies that ever met 
under the title of a legislative assembly in historical times. It came, at last, to 
be composed chiefly of two classes—men who were never before publicly known, 
or old politicians, too far broken down in their fortunes to attempt new careers 
or to be invited by the prospect of military honors. This prospect, unfortunately 
for the South, drew from its political councils too much of its best mind, and 
may be said to have abandoned the whole government to Mr. Davis and a few 
weak creatures surrounding him; although in later periods of the war, some of 
the distinguished politicians who had sought the field, either from disappointment 
there or from resentment of what they supposed Mr. Davis’s disfavor, returned 
to plague him and to assail his administration ; but, unhappily, only after it had 
sunk almost beneath reproach. Beyond this brief and exceptional animation, 
the history of the Confederate Congress is scarcely more than that of the re- 
flection of the will and temper of President Davis—a mere servile appendage to 
an autocracy the most supreme of modern times. 
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It is difficult to understand how, at one time of the war, the political con- 
cerns of the Southern Confederacy were almost entirely abandoned to Mr. Da- 
vis and a Congress which was scarcely more than a figure-head, unless we take 
into account a peculiar passion in the South for military service that marked 
the first years of hostilities. There was nothing like it in the North; there the 
ambition for military honors was not so absorbing, and the labors and aspira- 
tions of public men were divided with singular fairness between the political 
council and the field. But.to the prizes of the latter the ambition of the South 
seems to have been almost exclusively directed. Scarcely anything was attempt- 
ed in that career of statesmanship which, in such great historical periods, should 
run even with that of arms. The best men of the South neglected all former 
fields of political ambition ; they were no longer anxious to be known as states- 
men, or legislators, or orators, when they might be known as successful generals. 
It was not only that the South, probably from its natural temper, placed a higher 
value on martial prowess than did the North, but the former had a peculiar es- 
timation of the war—it was fro aris et focis; and there was a public sentiment 
that drove men into the army from every occupation in life, and from every seat 
of public office, until, at last, civil office was held in disrepute, and the govern- 
ment was denuded almost to the point of stark incapacity. This inflated desire 
for the military field might have been admirable in some respects ; but none, 
except those who witnessed its wild and sweeping operations in the South, can 
imagine how it stripped the political arena, or estimate the injury it wrought in 
surrendering the civil affairs of the Southern Confederacy to incompetent men, ~ 
and securing an easy and blind toleration of Mr. Davis and the servile Congress 
that waited on and executed his decrees. 

Indeed, for the first year of the war Mr. Davis was actually the legislator of 
the Confederacy, and laws framed in the Executive Office were as regularly sent 
into the dingy room in which Congress sat in secret session as the common com- 
munications of information from the departments. Unfortunately, Mr. Davis 
had an excessive conceit that he was born under the star of Mars, and that he 
was excellently qualified to legislate on military subjects; and Congress was 
weak enough to indulge his foolish and pragmatical fancy. He was the real 
author of two notable military measures, in the first year of the war, which 
brought the Confederacy to the brink of ruin, and, indeed, would have delivered 
her an easy prey to the enemy, had the hesitating and unready McClellan known 
the extent of his opportunity. 

One of these measures was a law passed in December, 1861, of which it has 
been well-remarked its true title would have been “ to disband the armies of the 
Confederacy.” It was the fruit of the lowest demagogueism. It permitted the 
men to change their arm of the service, to elect new officers, and to reorganize 
throughout the army. It was said that the soldiers claimed the letter of their 
contract—to leave the service at the expiration of one year ; and the weak legis- 
lators at Richmond thought it necessary to indulge what was called their demo- 
cratic sense of individualism by allowing them to reduce the organization and 
discipline of the army to whatever standards would content them, and to convert 
their camps into a carnival of misrule, and into the vilest scenes of electioneer- 
ing for commissions. This so-called “ reorganization” had gone on in the face 
of an enemy who, if he had taken timely advantage of it, would have found little 
else than demoralized men disgracing the uniform of soldiers, covering the most 
vital points of the Confederacy. Every candidate who was anxious to serve his 
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country with braid on his shoulders, plied the men with the lowest arts of ‘the 
cross-roads politician, even to the argument of whiskey, and contributed to the 
general demoralization, until the men, feeling the power to dethrone their present 
officers, lost all respect for their authority, and became the miserable tools of 
every adventurer and charlatan who imposed upon their confidence. 

Not satisfied with demoralizing the army, another legislative measure was 
passed, some months later, under the inspiration of Mr. Davis, to deplete it. 
With the professed purpose of inciting reénlistments, it was provided that fur- 
loughs for sixty days should be granted all those soldiers who would réenlist for 
three years or the war, said furloughs to be dealt out in lots drawn from each 
company. The consequence was, the Southern armies wasted away in front of 
the enemy, and at a period most critical—when he was completing his own elabo- 
rate and imposing preparations for the spring campaign of 1862. Those who 
lived in Richmond in those times will remember the flocks of soldiers passing 
through its streets to their homes, in magnitude of numbers almost an army, 
sometimes in a single day an unbroken throng stretching from the depot on 
Broad street to the bridge over the James. It appeared as if the army in North- 
ern Virginia had disbanded. The newspapers could not use remonstrance ; and 
how narrow was their field for critical discussion, may be understood from the 
fact that they were enjoined to make no reference that could possibly be con- 
strued as revealing any weakness in the Confederacy, so as “to give information 
to the enemy.” This absurd rule was practised on the press, sometimes to the 
point of puerility ; and once it is known that Secretary Benjamin prepared an 
order to suppress the Richmond “ Examiner,” because its criticisms of public 
affairs gave information to the enemy. Mr. Davis prudently declined to sign the 
order, and Mr. Benjamin, or his successors, never dared to repeat the experiment 
on a free and virile press, But though, in the instance of public danger referred 
to, the press was dumb, the generals commanding in the field were not. They 
took the alarm before it was too late. Generals Johnston and Beauregard united 
in letters of protest, and it was only when they intimated that they would resign 
their commands before their forces should be spirited away by foolish legislation, 
that Congress repealed the disastrous law, or, rather, unwilling to incur the ap- 
pearance of concession, suffered its operations to be withheld by military orders. 

When the Permanent Congress came in—which it did when Mr. Davis was 
inaugurated President on the 22d of February, 1862—it was hoped that there 
would be an infusion of new blood and vigor in this withered branch of the 
Government. It commenced well, with the passage of a conscription law, in 
place of the old system of volunteers. The critical value of this law may be 
estimated from the fact that nearly two-thirds of the forces with which General 
Lee, some months later, saved Richmond from the hosts of McClellan, were 
gathered under its operations. It saved the Confederacy for the time, and gave 
a new lease to the war. But it is to be remarked that the conscription law was 
not properly produced by Congress, but had been prepared for it before it 
met, by the press, even to details, Congress only adopting it from the columns of 
the newspapers, and only after the latter had carefully brought public opinion up 
to the necessary point of sacrifice. If any one is to stand as author of this law, 
it is the Richmond “Examiner.” When it first proposed such a measure, 
another journal, popularly known as Mr. Davis’s organ, opposed it, and actually 
scoffed it as a reflection on the patriotism of the South. Mr. Davis—who had 
that wretched and dangerous vanity which resents the tone of suggestion, no 
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matter what the value of the counsel it would impart, and who, besides, had his 
own reasons to hate the “ Examiner ””—was long in being brought to the con- 
scription ; and he at last ungracefully and imperfectly yielded the recommenda- 
tion which the necessity of the case extorted from his pride of opinion. He re- 
ferred to it only in weak and partial phrases, but with a remarkable jesuitism, 
having at once the shamelessness and the shallowness to pretend that the con- 
scription, instead of testifying to any necessity in the South for troops, was really 
intended to moderate the rage for volunteering. He wrote a paltry and detesta- 
ble falsehood rather than an ingenuous statement. In his message to Congress 
he declared: “The operation of the various laws now in force for raising 
armies has exhibited the necessity for reform. . . . The vast preparations 
made by the enemy for a combined assault at numerous points on our frontier 
and seaboard, have produced results that might have been expected. They have 
animated the people with a spirit of resistance so general, so resolute, and so 
self-sacrificing, that z¢ reguires rather to be regulated than stimulated /” 

In the conscription law, Congress demanded from the people the greatest of 
sacrifices ; and it followed the act by resolutions, offered by Mr. Rawles, of Al- 
bama, and unanimously adopted, announcing to the world that “it is the 
unalterable determination of the people of the Confederate States to suffer all 
the calamities of the most protracted war, but that they will never, on arly terms, 
politically affiliate with a people who are guilty of an invasion of their soil and 
the butchery of their citizens.” Would it be believed that after such testimo- 
nies, this Congress would, a few weeks later, give, in the person of its own 
members, an exhibition of the most arrant cowardice and the meanest selfish- 
ness—an exhibition almost incredible, and unparalleled, perhaps, in similar his- 
torical circumstances in modern times ! 

It was at the time when McClellan was approaching Richmond, and it was 
feared that the Confederate capital would fall into his possession. It was a 
memorable season of popular alarm ; there were uneasy whispers in Richmond ; 
a panic was threatened ; and it was just that critical period when the authorities 
were required and called upon to do everything to nourish and sustain public 
confidence. The infamous response of Congress to the popular alarm was to 
exceed it, to adjourn precipitately, to break up in confusion, its members fleeing 
to the safety of their obscure homes, amid the execrations of the press, the 
hootings of the populace, and with even the contempt of the women thrown 
after them. The shame of the fugacious Congress was in the mouth of every 
one in Richmond. It was one of the most contemptible and ludicrous incidents 
of the war. The shop-windows were filled with caricatures of it—one of the 
most popular, and which might be considered to have originated the tradition of 
the carpet-bag, representing a fat and terrified Congressman, with his slight bag- 
gage in hand, pursued by a gun-boat, the apparition of a magnified insect. 
mounted on spindle legs. The cowardice of the Congress in this flight from 
McClellan was so extravagant that the people of Richmond actually took heart 
from its contrast to their own reasonable fears, in which they had not yet lost 
their self-possession, and amused themselves in ridiculing anil lampooning it. 
The Richmond “ Whig” announced the hasty adjournment and its consequences 
in the following paragraph : 

For fear of accidents on the railroad, the stampeded Congress left in a number of the 
strongest and newest canal-boats. These boats are drawn by mules of approved sweet- 
ness of temper. To protect the stampeders from the snakes and bull-frogs that abound 
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along the line of the canal, General Winder has detailed a regiment of ladies to march 
in advance of the mules, and clear the tow-path of the pirates. The ladies will accom- 
pany the stampeders to a secluded cave in the mountains of Hepsidan, and leave them 
there in charge of the children of the vicinage, until McClellan thinks proper to let them 
come forth. The ladies return to the defence of their country. 

The Confederate Congress re-assembled at Richmond in August, 1862, to 
enter upon a prolonged term of existence, which, for some time, was scarcely 
more than a dreary servitude to Mr. Davis. Its existence was almost unno- 
ticed, except for some occasional foolish and empirical measure, with which it 
startled the public. It transacted all important business in secret session. It 
was a violent affectation of the concealed habits of a despotism, and its insolent 
withdrawal from public notice presenting to the world the first example of a 
public body which claimed to represent the people of a country, and to be act- 
ing by their authority and in their behalf, sitting with closed doors, and withhold- 
ing all its important transactions from their knowledge. Such an exhibition 
illustrates that curious mixture in the Southern Confederacy, which made it such 
a strange and anomalous government, holding out to the world republican forms 
and yet practising in many things the recluseness and isolation and arrogance 
of the worst despotisms. 

Occasionally there would issue from these veiled mysteries of legislation the 
most unexpected and astounding measures, some of them expressing the most 
puerile conceits, and disarming criticism by the very excess of their absurdity. 
Such was the empiricism which repudiated one-third of the public debt, destroy- 
ing the public credit, with but little immediate advantage to the government ; for 
it would certainly have been much better if the currency was to be forcibly re- 
duced, that it should have been brought down at once, as Mr. Boyce of South 
Carolina proposed, to the specie value of five cents on the dollar. Nor was 
this secret legislation always without corrupt advantage tomembers. The law 
just referred to excepted from the partial repudiation all notes of five dollars and 
less ; and it is notorious that before the promulgation of the law, a distinguished 
Senator bought up the small currency in every broker’s shop in Richmond, and 
made his millions by the operation. But such corruption was only a day’s 
gossip. The Confederate Congress had long ceased to maintain anything of 
public respect. Its secret sessions were regarded only with slighting or sus- 
picious interest ; and when it did indulge in public some slight discussion, those 
who happened to attend the exhibition confessed themselves stricken with shame, 
and repeated the common bit of sarcasm in Richmond of “ the college debating 
society on Capitol Hill.” , 

The appearance of the Congress was singularly plain and unimposing. It 
was mostly composed of men who were as ordinary in appearance as they were dull 
in mind. Its surroundings were excessively democratic, dingy, and dirty, and 
the poverty of the Confederacy scarcely afforded those conveniences and acces- 
sories, if not luxuries, which one is accustomed to see in the halls of our legis- 
lation. The Congress sat in the “State House,” and such was the want of r 
convenient room, that the Senate was forced to occupy a room in the third story, 
separated by a simple railing from the audience; the only apparent distinction 
between it and the rough crowd (for there was no accommodation for ladies) be- 
ing that the Senators sat, while the listeners and loafers, having not even 
benches, were satisfied to find standing-room on the same floor, with the slight 
separation we have described. The House had a better chamber; but the bare 
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walls, where there were no paintings, the uncushioned chairs, the dingy desks 
slashed with pocket-knives, and the attitudes of members, with their heels in air, 
or their bodies sprawled over two or three chairs, gave one but little idea of leg- 
islative dignity or decorum. 

There were not more than half a dozen men in both Houses who were before 
known to the country, or had enjoyed a reputation a hundred miles from home. 
There were Congressmen from districts overrun by the enemy, who had been 
elected by a few dozens of soldiers’ votes cast in camp. It was absurd to find Sen- 
ators and Representatives from Missouri, Arkansas, Louisiana, etc., holding their 
seats by virtue of a handful of votes cast by soldiers from these respective 
States in the camps of the Army of Northern Virginia. Among these unworthy 
members of Congress were some ridiculous figures, and not a few rustic curios- 
ities who suggested the backwoods and the sedge-fields. The men who re- 
lieved something of the rude and ludicrous aspect of the body had generally 
served before in the old Congress at Washington ; but it was often remarked 
that even they appeared to have lost their former force and dignity, and to have 
been belittled by the company in which they were misplaced. There were of 
remarkable members in the House, Mr. Foote, who spoke classical English, 
and dealt historical illustrations to the unappreciating homespun members, a 
voluble debater, but afflicted with extravagance and a colicky delivery ; William 
Porcher Miles, of South Carolina, smooth, gentlemanly, scrupulously dressed, a 
master of deportment, deprecating anything like violence in speech or manner ; 
Barksdale, of Mississippi, the especial friend and champion of Mr. Davis, the 
leader of the Administration party in the House, a small, dark-featured man, 
who spoke so vehemently as sometimes to overrun the rules of grammar, but 
really forcible, dealing rude blows with facts and solid arguments. In the Senate 
were Yancey, of Alabama, the silver-tongued orator of the South, speaking a 
subdued but luxuriant language, quite unlike that of the American hustings ; 
Wigfall, of Texas, fierce, impatient, incandescent, illustrating another school of 
eloquence ; Orr, of South Carolina, an excellent man in the committee-room, 
but as heavy and blundering as a school-boy in his speeches ; and Hill, of 
Georgia, the very picture of a smooth and plausible mediocrity, having much of 
address and of gentlemanly equivocations, inclining to the administration of the 
President, but at an angle nice and variable in the degrees. 

In a body chiefly composed of uncultivated men—to which have been men- 
tioned as exceptions the names above—there might naturally be expected some 
breaches of decorum and some scenes of personal violence. Indeed, several 
most extraordinary scenes of this sort occurred in the Confederate Congress, 
which were either suppressed in the newspapers, or were but meagrely and ten- 
derly mentioned in their columns. An occurrence at a certain time, by which the 
whole House of Representatives was thrown into a panic and into the most 
disgraceful disorder, was so carefully suppressed that but few people in Rich- 
mond ever obtained any knowledge of it, or ever suspected that a scene of 
bloodshed was about to be enacted behind the convenient curtains of a secret 
legislative session. ” 

The immediate parties to the disgraceful occurrence (which happened in the 
summer of 1863) were Mr. Foote, of Tennessee, and Judge Dargan, of Alabama, 
the latter an old man whose eccentric dress and whose soliliquies on the street 
were well known in Richmond, and whose habit in Congress of scratching his 
arms and saying “ Mr. Cheer-man,” had often brought him under the notice of 
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the galleries. Some words of defiance had passed between the two members. 
While Judge Dargan was speaking, Mr. Foote sat near him, and muttered that 
he was a “d—d rascal.” The member from Alabama immediately drew a bowie- 
knife, brandished it in the gas-light (it was a night session), amid the shouts and 
cries of the House, and made for the member from Tennessee. For a moment 
all was consternation, and members rushed to the scene of encounter. Several 
of them literally threw themselves upon Judge Dargan, and wrested from his 
grasp the murderous weapon; when, just at this moment, Dargan having been 
pinned to the floor, the whole scene was converted into one irresistibly ludic- 
rous, shouts of laughter succeeding those of passion, as Mr. Foote, striking an 
attitude and smiting his expanded breast, exclaimed with peculiar melodramatic 
air, “I defy the steel of the assassin !” 

Another memorable scene of personal violence was in the Senate, and was 
more tragical in its results. In a secret session of that body there occurred a 
hand-to-hand fight between Mr. Yancey and Mr. Hill, in which the latter, being 
greatly superior in strength, threw his antagonist across a desk, and bent him 
over it, continuing to strike him in the face. The consequence was a wrenching 
and severe injury to Mr. Yancey’s spine. It was rumored that it caused his 
death a few months later; but there is at least no doubt that it hastened the de- 
cline of a constitution already feeble by years and disease. 

There were other scenes of indecorum in the Congress, of which we may 
spare details, in one of which a member was flogged with a cowhide in his seat 
for some indignity or aspersion in social life. Half an hour after this dramatic 
display took place, messages were flying to all the newspapers in Richmond 
asking that their reporters should make no mention of it, putting the request 
on the ground that the publication would degrade the character of the Confeder- 
acy, and might be construed as “giving information to the enemy!” There is 
no intention of satire or extravagance in stating this explanation of “contra- 
band” matter; it was actually given by sapient Congressmen, and accepted by 
complaisant journalists. The newspapers were generally taught an obligation 
to put all Confederate affairs in the color of the rose, and to dress them up in 
the stiffest garments of dignity. To relate anything prejudicial to the Confed- 
eracy, to mention even a derogatory social incident, was to incur in the minds 
of certain vain and paltry, but numerous persons in the South, the charge of 
publishing “contraband” matter, or of at least lacking in proofs of Southern 
patriotism. It was thus, to an extent, that the reader of this day can scarcely 
believe that public opinion in the Southern Confederacy was disarmed, and a 
wretched Congress passed almost unchallenged and unnoticed through a history 
of vile excesses and flagitious scenes. 

But there is yet something to be said of this Congress, of serious historical 
importance. In another part of this article we have referred to some exceptional 
animation in it toward the end of the war.’ It came from an opposition to 
President Davis, in which Congress was led by a few men of power, incited by 
the press, and aroused and alarmed by the evidently declining fortunes of the 
Confederacy. If it had had the intellectual capacity and the nerve, its disposi- 
tion would have carried it to the extent of a coup d’état against Mr. Davis. It 
was astonishing how, in the last periods of the war, it threw off its servile habit 
to the President. It became as men often do who have long lived in mean and 
interested compliance and then break away from it, sudden and violent in its 
resentment. In this disposition it was spurred by the newspapers. The Rich- 
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mond “ Examiner” wrote: “It will be for Congress to repair as it best can the 
mischief done the public service by a weak and impracticable Executive ; to 
look at the reduction of our forces in the field; the decay of military discipline ; 
the demoralization of our armies, and the jeopardy to which our cause has been 
put by a long course of trifling conduct, childish pride of opinion, unworthy 
obstinacy, official obtuseness, conceit, defiance of public opinion, imperiousness, 
and despotic affectation on the part of those intrusted with the execution of the 
war.” 

In less passionate phrase, but with not less determined purpose, the Charles- 
ton “ Mercury” said: “ Congress must assume its duties under the Constitution 
as an independent element of power. It must abandon the idea that it is only 
a secret power for resisting the will of the President. It must be the people 
standing forth in the light of day, clothed with the whole legislative power of 
the Government, and with their agent, the President, instrumental for their 
deliverance. . . . But if President Davis is to be treated as ‘our Moses,’ 
we really do not see the use of Congress. If the people, through their repre- 
sentatives in Congress, are to exercise no power but at the bidding of the Ex- 
ecutive, Congress is a nonentity. It is worse, it is the tool of the Executive 
by which the Constitution is practically overthrown, and a military dictatorship 
established in its stead ; characterized by a base assumption of power on the 
part of the Executive, and a baser betrayal of trust on the part of Congress.” 

But the opposition that thus sprang up in the later years of the war between 
the Confederate Congress and the President, although stimulated by public 
opinion, and carried to the point of personal exasperation, was singularly with- 
out results. Some of this opposition in Congress was merely petulant. Mr. 
Foote represented it in the Lower House with voluble speeches, but without 
weight of character to impress even his shallow audience. In the Senate, Gen- 
eral Wigfall, who had returned from the army to the political arena, was more 
formidable. Perhaps the greatest orator of the South, he spoke with powerful 
effect, in language that could mount from the most éven and classical flow of 
words to the most rugged and eccentric force, and sometimes penetrating his 
audience with the electrical passion that would blaze in his seamed and fierce 
face. The Richmond papers feared to report his bitter and vindictive speeches. 
Only the “ Examiner ” dared to tell of the fires in which he roasted that “amal- 
gam of malice and mediocrity,” as he described the august person of Mr. Davis. 
But after all, these were fruitless censures and declamations, and no positive 
measure ever grew out of them beyond a formal relinquishment of the control 
of military affairs to General Lee, which he practically never accepted. 

The fact is—and it is a fact that has never had its just proportion of mention 
in the current histories of the war—there was in the last year of hostilities a 
serious and determined thought in the minds of the Southern people to get up a 
counter-revolution in the Confederacy, or, at least, to overthrow the military 
authority of Mr. Davis; and that the Congress, while weakly assuming to re- 
spond to this design, really belittled it, and reduced it to nothing more than a 
wordy and indecent controversy with the President. It never represented the 
depth of the public sentiment in the Confederacy on this subject. It fell utterly 
below the occasion, and degraded an opportunity that might have produced the 
most important historical results and possibly have saved the Confederacy, to a 
low competition in recriminating and fruitless words. 

Meanwhile, it is curious to notice the shape which the intercourse between 
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President Davis and the Congress took toward the end of the war. It became 
a singularly devious intercourse, in which delegations composed of five or six 
Congressmen would visit the President in a private way, and make remonstrances 
and protests to him on special subjects. The public was generally kept in igno- 
rance of these dack-door communications ; it was a private sort of interlocution 
and catechism dishonorable to both parties, and the incidents of which would 
scarcely bear publication. 

On one occasion Mr. Foote, with two or three other Congressmen, visited the 
President to make some remonstrance about the military commands in the West, 
and abruptly retired from the room without finishing their mission, on the allega- 
tion of Mr. Foote that Mr. Davis had spies posted in or near the room, to catch 
and retail the conversation ! 

On another occasion a Congressional delegation called on Mr. Davis to en- 
treat his restoration of General Beauregard to the command of the Army of 
Tennessee, representing that he had quitted it on a short sick furlough, not sup- 
posing that the advantage would be meanly taken of construing his furlough into 
a resignation, and forcing him into retirement. The President replied, in 
measured and memorable words: “If the whole world was to ask me to restore 
General Beauregard to the command which I have already given to General 
Bragg, I would refuse it.” 

Yet another instance of desperate remonstrance by Congress deserves to be 
related. Senator Orr, of South Carolina, backed by several Congressmen, at- 
tempted to procure the removal of Commissary Northrop, moved by the outcry 
from the army and the country against an officer especially hateful and ignorant, 
who was ridiculed for his grotesque incompetency, and had been lampooned as 
a vegetarian and “the pepper-doctor from North Carolina.” ‘ Gentlemen,” re- 
plied Mr. Davis, “you do not know Mr. Northrop as I do. I assure you he is a 
great military genius, and if he had not preferred his present position, I would 
have given him the command of one of the armies in the field.” And so Lee’s 
army was left to starve on the theoretic genius of the pepper-doctor, and Con- 
gress, abashed and impotent, was left to eke out the barren remnant of its days. 

It is remarkable that this Congress, which had lived so dishonorably, giving 
so much of imbecile and disgraceful record to the Southern story of the war, 
should have fitly expired in a weak and disreputable recrimination with President 
Davis. Its last official act was to raise a committee in the Senate to report upon 
a message in which Mr. Davis had reproved it for designing to abandon the af- 
fairs of the Confederacy, and to leave important interests unprovided for, as the 
enemy approached and pressed upon the capitol. He wrote: “‘ The capitol of 
the Confederate States is now threatened, and it is in greater danger than it has 
heretofore been during the war.” Congress replied that it had finished its legis- 
lation, that it proposed to adjourn, and that whatever culpability there might be 
for any improvidence of the Government, it did not lie at the doors of the 
legislative department. It adjourned on the 18th of March, 1865, unwilling to 
witness the end which it saw approaching, and repeating the cowardice of its 
flight in 1862, refused to take any official lot in the final catastrophe. Thus 
meanly expired a legislative body, remarkable in the annals of the world for its 
weakness and ignorance, whose record was a constant degradation of the Con- 
federate name, and whose composition and nature will afford to the future his- 
torian an especial study among the contradictions and curiosities of the late war. 
EDWARD A. POLLARD. 
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N important rite was to be performed by Mr. Angell one bright July morn- 
A ing. Infant Minnie was to be christened. Up to the gates of Zion she 
was brought, and they entered in with praise. 

But small was the company, and less the pomp of that august occasion. 

The church was still in the upper room, 2. ¢., in the loft of Duncan’s mill, 
and the congregation consisted, in the main, of the families of Duncan and 
Benton. Farmington was a populous rural town, but the Quakers ruled there, 
and Episcopacy had scarcely found, as yet, where to lay its head. But it would 
be exalted in due time, the bishop prophesied. The organization had entered 
now, however, on the the third year of its existence, and the minister could count 
the membership on his fingers yet. Still, the bishop’s confidence sufficed to 
keep Mr. Angell’s hope alive, and young though he was, and ardent, when he 
went into the seminary, the chief need he was conscious of on entering the 
ministry, was a leader who should direct his course with decision. This his 
superior had done, and the young man was waiting now for that influx of city 
people which it had been foretold would ere long change the aspect of the Farm- 
ington gardens. 

He had his first measure of—reward, shall I say? on the morning of this 
baptism. City people did come in, and the influx, though not vast, was im- 
portant—important enough to be dwelt on here, as its various consequences 
were forevermore to be dwelt upon in Farmington. 

These strangers were General Clift, his wife and his son. They were spend- 
ing a few days with rich Quaker relatives, and had heard of the church in the 
mill; and the old gentleman, a patron of the church, had the curiosity to dis- 
cover what could be done about it. It was against all his notions that Episco- 
pacy should not be honored and cherished wherever it appeared, and that 
Quakers should seem to lord it over God’s heritage. 

They entered while the Ze Deum, that sublime hymn, was being read. Go- 
ing up the stairs, Mrs. Clift paused a moment. She had heard in the voice of 
the reader—which came through the open door strong, full, even majestical—a 
tone which would hive led her down the stairs again instead of onward, had she 
felt at liberty to obey her momentary impulse. But her husband had gone on, 
and she must follow him into “that barn of a place.” Unless her ear was more 
at fault than it usually was, that was Mr. Angell’s voice which she had heard. 

When she went in she saw that Mr. Angell’s self was ministering in the holy 
place, and that he had instantly recognized her. 

The loft, which might have held two hundred persons at a time when re- 
ligious interest was sufficiently active and warm to make worshippers indifferent 
to a little crowding, contained now perhaps a dozen. 

Seats for a much larger company than had ever assembled there were pro- 
vided, but the General had no thought of taking an humble place by the door— 
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he advanced to the bench just behind that occupied by the baptismal party—and 
after a moment, joined with spirit in the service. Mr. Angell unconsciously 
omitted the reading of the creed. 

The desk of the minister stood on a slightly elevated platform; he could 
thence command his audience. On this platform, near the desk, a little stand 
was placed for the day’s use, which had been brought up from Mrs. Duncan’s 
kitchen ; a clean white cloth was spread thereon, and it was adorned with a china 
bowl, filled with water ready for the baptism. 

The minister was, as I have said, a young man. He had a fine presence, 
which easily enabled him to maintain all the exterior dignity of his profession. 
His hair was dark, and he wore it long; his eyes had depth and lustre, softness, 
too; his chin was good, and his nose would have satisfied those who measure 
ability by that organ, and who see in it the surety, even the decree of success or 
defeat in life. It was altogether a promising and handsome exterior. The 
bishop must have had a great many promising young men at his disposal to have 
sent Mr. Angell to Farmington, or else he had extraordinary expectations of that 
point. He had the latter. The city must grow, he said. Farmington would 
find the river railroad passing through it before long ; the church had an interes 
at stake there, and such a man as Theodore Angell could secure it. Besides, 
the retirement would be of incalculable service to the young man, whose fortunes 
and experience were well known to him. 

Mrs. Clift, looking around on the nicely-whitewashed beams and rafters, and 
on the stray sunbeams which came in shyly through the waving branches of the 
locust trees which grew grove-like on one side of the old mill, took in the scene 
and the situation almost at a glance. 

When the baptismal service was performed, she felt as she had never felt 
before in all her life, and as she had not suspected she could feel. She found it 
a very difficult thing to enter into the ceremonies with the spirit becoming a 
member of the congregation. In the chanting it seemed impossible for her to 
lift her voice. But beset as it were, behind and before, by the glance of her hus- 
band on one side, and that of Archibald on the other, she was constrained to do 
so; and to such effect she sang, that the miller, Duncan—who, after infinite 
management, had been induced to take on himself the duties of chorister— 
looked around at her and came to a dead stop. 

Her voice had so long been accustomed to have its own way in such matters, 
that after she had fairly caught the sound of it, she found that it mastered her, 
and whether she would or no, sing she must. 

Going toward the door of the loft after the services, General-Clift said to his 
wife, 

“ What a remarkable preacher for such a place as this is! What can the 
man mean? A prodigious waste of talent. I shall speak to the bishop.’’ 

“Shall we first speak to Mr. Angell? He is an old acquaintance,” said 
Mrs. Clift, who perceived, however willing she might have been not to perceive 
it, that nothing.else was to be done since she and the minister had recognized 
each other. 

“ Certainly, certainly,” and Mrs. Clift turned, while her husband was. speak- 
ing, to take a step backward and say to the pastor, who was slowly approaching 
in the midst of his little flock, 

“This is a very unexpected pleasure. And my husband wishes to make your 
acquaintance, Mr. Angell.’ 
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Then followed introductions. The world seemed to have the best of it in 
this meeting with the church. There was Mr. Angell’s wife, looking in her 
unfashionable attire never so old and so faded ; and there was her husband, the 
country pastor, man of whom any woman might be proud, but whom one woman 
had dared to confound ; and there was Hannah Duncan with the baby in her 
arms, and what though never nurse like Hannah, so tender and so constant? 
And there, on the other hand, was Mrs. Clift, beloved of all the world, elegant 
in dress, and elegant in person, glittering with jewels, and royal in her youth, 
not a line of care or of vexation on her lovely face ; and there the General, thirty 
years her senior, honored of mankind, notable in person, and as rich as Croesus ; 
and there his son, the youngest and the last surviving of the children of the 
first Mrs. Clift, a handsome boy who looked with worshipping admiration on 
his father’s young wife. These all surveyed each other, and came to con- 
clusions. 

They stayed but a few moments conversing. Mr. Angell reported on the 
welfare of the church in Farmington, spoke of his labors and his hopes, and sat- 
isfied the General by his replies to all interrogatory, then, as if there were no 
more to communicate, made an almost imperceptible movement toward the door 
—it may have been merely the motive of paternal instinct, however, for just 
then the baby, member now of “ Christ’s church militant,” began to flutter ; 
whatever it was the General perceived, and turned again toward the door. 

Going down the stairs, he still continued to feel that he was “master of the 
situation,” for he went on talking for the minister’s encouragement, ‘“* We shall 
be here all summer, sir,” he said. “That is our present plan. The church 
will make us feel at home more than anything. That was all we felt the 
want of. My wife will have an opportunity to air her voice once a week. And 
Archie will thrive like a bee in this great garden of clover. Reckon us, if you 
please, among your parishioners, sir.” 

There was a promise of unlimited contributions in these words. Mr. Angell 
bowed his satisfaction, and his wife forthwith thought of a neat Gothic church 
with a square tower, and an illuminated window. representing Christ blessing 
little children. In due time a Sunday school-room should be attached, and Sun- 
day services performed, decently and in order, in that holy place. 

A part of Duncan’s mill was fitted up as a dwelling place, and of the 
rooms thus appropriated to domestic use, two were occupied by the minister’s 
family. 

It was in Duncan’s house that Mr. Angell first found rest and a home in 
Farmington, and when he brought his wife thither, a year ago, it was easy for 
him to persuade Mrs. Duncan to receive her also. It would have been difficult 
indeed for the miller’s wife to have refused this, or any other conceivable favor, 
to the minister who had brought salvation to her house. 

When he had escorted the Clifts to the door of the mill, it cost him more than 
he liked to perceive, to return to his room, and his wife and child. If he could 
have taken the wings of the wind and flown away—or, if he could have found 
excuse for going on foot to Castleton, and officiating there, where he knew he 
was not needed on this particular Sunday, how gladly he would have gone! But, 
as if he perceived that his safety lay in doing precisely the thing that he would 
have preferred not to do, he went around the house and ascended by the outside 
stairs to the room whence he could look out on the mill race and the willows. 
There was Lydia. 
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I wish you could have looked with him into that room, his home. True, 
there are thousands like it—thousands of rough walls covered with clean 
paper of a neat pattern, revealing the roughness it is intended to conceal, never- 
theless—thousands of floors spread with ingrain green and brown, in diamonds 
—thousands of round tables covered with green flannel, and millions of curled 
maple chairs with cane seats, and chintz-covered lounges without end ; but there 
was here, besides, order and cleanliness in the superlative degree, and, Lydia ! 
I wish you could have seen the room with your own eyes—or, that I could make 
you see it, and the woman in it, not for the “rarity ” of such things “ under the 
sun,” but because these were all pertaining to the Reverend Theodore Angell, 
and because he was returning to them with reluctance. 

“Ts that Marian Harkness that was ?” asked his wife, as he closed the door 
behind him, and advanced toward the book-shelves which contained a few of the 
books of his scant library. 

“ That is Marian Harkness that was,” he answered. 

“Then, Theodore, I must think that something will come of this more than 
we can see.” 

“Mrs. Hopeful, I quite agree with you. You knew Marian?” 

“No; but I remember the stir she made at St. Luke’s. Everybody running 
to hear her voice, the old General craziest of all about it. What a voice it is, 
to be sure! She looks perfectly satisfied with her bargain. I heard she said it 
would never do for her to marry a poor man!” 

Mr. Angell left his book hunt, and sat down near his wife; he seemed to 
have taken a new and deliberate survey of her homely, but excellent face, when 
he said, 

“ Her beauty is perfect of its kind.” 

“ Yes—of its kind, as you say. Thorough-going Epicurean! Do you sup- 
pose she really understands the effects she produces by her voice ?” 

“Why, yes,” he answered. “She has been accustomed to play on hearts 
for years as she would on an instrument. She is scientific.” 

“ That is rather severe, Theodore.” 

“T think so myself. Were you satisfied, Lydia, with Minnie’s behavior this 
morning ?” 

“Perfectly. I have let Hannah walk in the yard with her so you could take 
anap. You have preached well, and done your duty ; so, dear, go to sleep.” 

Mrs. Angell watched over her husband from day to day as if she had his life 
in charge, and intended to secure him to the church for at least a hundred years. 
It was sometimes difficult for him to see that he needed sleep or food at the 
moment when she prescribed the one or the other, but on the whole, he was 
tractable, for he knew that man was seldom served by woman as he by Lydia. 
In the present instance, he yielded without a word, stretched himself upon the 
lounge, and in less than five minutes was, apparently, asleep. 

And so, without doubt, was General Clift in Friend Grayton’s parlor. 

Archie Clift was writing down in his note-book the points of Mr. Angell’s 
sermon, and from time to time talking about them. 

“] have been thinking, mother,” he said, with sudden animation, “ whether 
Mr. Angell’s voice has as much music in it when he preaches as yours has when 
you sing.” 

“What is your conclusion, my son ?” 

“T like both.” 
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“ That is safe. Only be critical enough to demand the best that can be had 
of poor mortals, and wise enough to know when you have found it. You may 
look over the medallions this afternoon and see if any of them were injured. I 
am not quite easy about them.” 

She turned from the boy, and seemed to be at once absorbed in the book 
she had opened, and he went noiselessly out of the room. But while in his own 
chamber he looked over the medallions in their cases, he was deciding what 
there was in his mother’s voice that differed so entirely from all he heard in 
the voice of the minister. He might be a poor critic, but one thing was certain, 
the lad was an excellent lover. The lady whom his father married three years 
ago had completely won his heart. 

Mrs. Clift, left to herself, reflected. 

“Yes—I might have been Mrs. Theodore Angell, living in a mill!” Then 
she twirled her wedding-ring on her finger and looked at its diamond guard in 
one light and another. “He never would have taken me to sucha place. Poor 
Theodore, he was too proud of me.” At that she smiled. “ No, if I had mar- 
ried Theodore, he would have done as he proposed to do—he would have ac- 
cepted Mr. Davarge’s offer, and after he had served awhile as tutor, and got on 
a little, he would have had that Hebrew professorship. I should have kept on 
teaching music and singing at St. Luke’s, until there was no longer need of it. 
The General spoilt all that. And how perfectly silly Theodore was to take it as 
he did! and just ruin his prospects for life! and marry Lydia Thompson, old 
enough to be his mother ! because everybody called her a bishopess, I suppose. 
And he, with his love of everything beautiful! 1 can’t understand it. He told 
me my voice decided him about his profession. That he knew he was called to 
the ministry when he heard me sing the chants. They say two watches lying 
on the same table will keep the same time after awhile, and tick together, though 
at first they did not, If I coudd have kept the same time with him all through 
life, perhaps my chances would have been better. But I should have had to 
give up everything. But he did love me. It was a hard thing to say that I 
did not love him well enough to marry him—and he seemed incapable of be- 
lieving it.” 

Mrs. Clift did not fall asleep over these thoughts—she walked out among 
the old-fashioned flower-beds of Friend Grayton’s garden, and might have sighed, 
as she had been sighing lately that the General had taken such a dislike to all 
the fashionable watering-places, even Saratoga, had it not been for these new 
thoughts which now occupied her. 

Suddenly she stopped, and said aloud, 

“ Archie must have a tutor. He ought to have one at once. I must speak 
to his father directly.” 


Hannah Duncan walked about with the baby Angell, until the child fell 
asleep. Then she sat down on the grass under the willows, and would not 
break the silence by voice of song or prayer, though songful and prayerful she 
looked. The busy birds sang among the bushes which grew along the borders 
of the mill race, but they had no voice for her—the waters ran cheerily on to 
join the noisy conclave always assembled about the dam, but nothing they said 
to her. She could not be lonely though, with Minnie in her lap, and the thoughts 
which grew out of her knowledge that now she and the little one were sisters, 
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sacredly united. For last year Hannah had herself received “the sign of the 
cross.” 

The presence of the strangers in the congregation that morning was an 
event, and she considered it in such ways as it was possible for her to consider 
it. The lady was not a stranger to Mr. Angell, but his friend, and nearer like 
him than any person Hannah had ever seen. It was evident that they had come 
from the same place, and by place Hannah did not mean locality, but sphere. 
The richness of her attire made Hannah feel as she had always felt—that he was 
not in the right field ; he ought not to be spending his days among them, con- 
senting to share their poverty. But he did it, she knew, for the church. He 
had given himself to the church, and kept nothing back. How holy, how grand 
he seemed to her! Like no one else on earth. 

In the quiet which for her was never broken, she sat recalling the hour of his 
advent—the twilight hour of that dreadful day on which she had discovered that 
she was One too Many in this world. It was after her father had come home 
from his long tavern drinking, after that first blow he had ever given her, which 
he had given because she was afraid of him and tried to keep out of the way. 
But she did not permit herself to dwell now on that scene. She escaped from it 
to recall the moment when Mr. Angell appeared And how he had understood 
her grief, and soothed it. It had seemed to her then as if he must have come 
down from heaven to bless her and her poor mother. And then it was he who 
taught her a language by which she could talk with others, for Hannah was deaf 
and dumb—giving back the home feeling she had so utterly lost in that hour of 





her anguish and fear. 

She recalled, too, the happiness it gave them all when, on a Sunday not far 
back in time, her father let her take his hand and followed where she led, even 
up to the loft for worship ; and then how the bishop came and blessed them all, 
laying his hands on them, making them feel one with Mr. Angell, and ready to 
do all things for the church he loved. And then, oh! was that not best of all? 
how he had brought the dear woman who made everybody love her! And now 
here was this child who filled Farmington so full of joy! 

But there were facts which Hannah could not recall. How the bishop had 
said to Mr. Angell, “ The next time I come, introduce me to your wife ;” and 
how the minister had ceased to say to himself “not so,” with the feeling that he 
could not endure to know that he occupied toward any woman the position of a 
lover, and that he could never again use the speech with which a woman must be 
wooed who would be won. How—conscious at last that if the obligations of a 
married man were once upon him, he must cease from his ceaseless and childish 
repining—he had looked about him for one who should walk with him through 
the wilderness outside of his paradise lost, and had seen only this young mute ! 
Or, how, from dwelling on this thought of her, it came to have a “sweetly- 
solemn ” charm, until the question of “influence ” arose, and that then his spirit 
had wandered away in quest until it came to his native city, and to the house of 
his mother’s friend, the woman who had spoken so many words of Christian 
cheer to him from boyhood up. “She is discreet, kind, devout, and has served 
my Master longer than I. There are things she can teach me,” he had said, 
and having seen love die, he gave the best he had to the woman who had for 
years seen in herself only a missionary to serve the church she loved. These 
things Hannah could not see. There was but one cloud in her sky, and to that 
cloud Mr. Angell had given, as a god, “a silver lining.” 
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On that first Sunday in Farmington Mrs. Clift had said that Archie must have 
a tutor, with so evident a sense of the necessity of the case, that it seemed proba- 
ble the lad would have a tutor at once. But it was a long time before she spoke 
of it to her husband. They had buzzed in and out of Farmington several sea- 
sons before Friend Hyde sold that ten-acre lot to the General at such a bargain ; 
by that time the old gentleman had decided to build there. Die he must some 
time within the coming score of years, and he concluded that it would be as 
pleasant to do so under the eyes of Mr. Angell, in the midst of those green 
fields, as elsewhere ; and so he proceeded to build the first of those handsome 
residences which make the renown of Farmington as a plain of palaces. 

The house was finished, and the springs discovered, and the cure built, when 
the services of Mr. Angell as the tutor of Archibald Clift were secured by that 
young gentleman’s father. Archie’s education had thus far been conducted in a 
hap-hazard style, for his health was delicate, and the General in his old age ex- 
hibited more affection than ambition for his son. It had been decided years ago 
that he should not be trained for either of the “learned professions,” but he had 
been allowed to almost ruin his eyesight in the study of architecture, because he 
had a passion for it, and Mr. Gay had said that he had never seen so enthusiastic 
a student. 

“T am persuaded that I shall receive greater benefit that I confer,” Mr. 
Angell said to Mrs. Clift when she thanked him so cordially, with such an excess 
of feeling even, for consenting to direct the lad’s reading. “I have been talking 
with Archibald, and find him advanced far beyond what I inferred. He might 
be prepared for college in less than six months.” 

“ But his father will not listen to a word about college,” said Mrs. Clift. “I 
am so happy, though, that you will let Archie come to you. I—you must excuse 
me for expressing my gratitude.” 

Mrs. Clift was seated in her carriage, and alone. Mr. Angell was on the 
road on foot, with Hannah and little Minnie. He bowed at the mention of grat- 
itude, and reflecting that he had contracted to read with young Clift for a speci- 
fied sum of money, said gravely that there was really a danger that his service 
would be over-estimated, and proceeded to let her know exactly the salary he 
was to receive. He considered that was very liberal payment, he said. 

It was imposible that Mrs. Clift should doubt for more than a moment what 
this explanation could mean. It was offensively explicit—and intended to be so, 
It implied that she, who so well understood the value of money, would perceive 
that he had made a good bargain with her husband, and therefore her gratitude 
was quite superfluous. 

For a moment after Mr. Angell had made this statement, she said nothing, 
then she drew a tighter rein, and told him that she was merely driving about 
for pleasure, and asked him to let her drive him in the direction he was going. 

The very answer he had made her, though it was displeasing, made him seem 
to her approachable, as he had not seemed to be before since she first found 
him in this place of exile. 

He felt that she had wronged him—the wound was not healed yet. She knew 
that she had wronged herself—but how could she atone? 

‘Thank you,” he answered, smiling ; “1 am only strolling a few steps with 
the children. We shall go back in a few moments.” 


That was all. 
“ He is so well satisfied with the bread and milk he has, it is well that I 
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troubled myself no more about all that business,” she said lightly to herself as 
she passed between the hedges beyond the limits of the town, into the wide 
country. Did she really believe it ? 

On his way back to the mill, the minister paused once or twice. Once he 
said to Hannah, “Stand still, and let me look into my little daughter’s eyes.” 
But whether it was the deep tranquillity of Hannah’s face which was reflected 
on his countenance as he moved on again, is a question. Stooping down, he 
kissed the child, and then lifted her from the path, and so bearing her in his arms 
as a sign, he returned to the mill. 

It had come, the hour and the speech which he had guarded against and 
prayed against. The woman had broken down his defences, and stood before 
him face to face. There was no disguising the fact, he thought, that each had 
seen too much. Was it but yesterday that they had walked along the heavenly 
heights together, above this troublesome world? How hideous the night that 
had passed! And now what had this new day for him, and for her ? 

He perceived on his return that Hannah had gathered wild roses and daisies 
on their way, and that his wife was filling a vase with them. Lydia was so fond 
of flowers, Hannah was always mindful of that when she walked abroad. 

“Thank God I am satisfied with my portion !” he reflected ; but, we may ask, 
Does it occur to those of whom this blessedness of satisfaction is true, to ex- 
press the fact? Mr. Angell knew when he said it, that his content arose from 
this, that he had put far from him every expectation of joy. 


The Gays were at the springs, and Mr. Gay prospering bodily in so remark- 
able a manner that his case was worth a fortune to the proprietors of the cure. 
He had come there crippled with gout, on General Clift’s recommendation, and 
in a month was able to throw away his crutches and go where he pleased. It 
pleased him to go often to Clifton Lodge, for he was a member of the quartette 
club, composed, besides himself, of his wife, Mrs. Clift, and Archie ; and in town, 
the General’s house was the pleasantest he visited. 

But at Clifton Lodge he missed what he had never missed in the town 
house ; it would have perplexed him to specify the attraction that was not there, 
but we know—it was Mrs. Clift herself. She was never at home. Bodily, yes 
—otherwise, no. Fair and fine as ever, and as full of talk and song, recognizing 
by every possible observance the claims of husband, son, and guest, when all 
the time in spirit was she? Looking after her soul? That might be—for one 
could hardly take up a book in the house now, that wasn’t a book of devotions. 

Mrs. Gay would have found no difficulty in answering her husband’s ques- 
tions—to her own satisfaction, at least. She would have said that she was not 
content after all with that for which she had given up her first love. That she 
was repenting in ways many, and that the confessions of the prayer book did 
not give her heart’s ease. 


One morning Mrs. Gay came back from a drive with Mrs. Clift, and tossed 
a roll of music for which a great search had’ been made the night before, into 
the corner, and said, 

“You need not bother yourself about practising your part. This Mr. An- 
gell is a natural curiosity.” 

Mr. Gay opened his eyes, and looked interested. “Anything is a godsend 
at a water cure,” he thought, “even a musical quarrel.” 
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“ Here we have practised the Thanksgiving music till I learned every note 
by heart, and he will have none of it.” 

“ Who will have none of it—the reverend Angell ?” 

“Yes! actually declines the anthem, and invites us not to sing it. He had 
the grace to praise the composition, but says the congregation don’t understand 
that kind of music! The miller would never recover his balance, I suppose, if 
he once heard this.” 

“ What did Mrs. Clift say ?” asked Mr. Gay, laughing. 

“You should have seen! She said nothing—but of course she felt as if 
she had been knocked down.” 

“The savage!” 

“ Better not say that aloud, though. Of course she recovered herself in a 
minute. A woman like Marian Clift can perform a miracle in the twinkling of 
an eye.” 

Thereupon Mr. Walter Gay broke into a still more hearty laugh, and said 
nothing. His wife went on, 

“T told him, for he doesn’t know any more what is going on in the world 
than a hermit, that the anthem was sung everywhere, but he said he had noticed 
that where the choir sang what is called artistic music, the people soon forgot 
to praise at all, and praise, he said, was what congregations needed to practise 
themselves in. Sa he thanked us, and might just as well have requested us to 
disperse, as he would a mob!” 

Mr. Gay, who did not like his part in the quartette, and moreover sorely felt 
the need of an instrument to support his voice, agreed with the minister about 
singing such music—for such an audience! but hoped that Mrs. Clift would feel 
sufficiently incensed to drive down to the cure in the afternoon—he would then 
give her the designs for a country church and rectory, which she had requested 
of him, professionally, for he was an architect of distinguished reputation. 

Mrs. Clift did not drive down, however—her chagrin and displeasure at this 
discharge from Thanksgiving service being too great, or too little, to seek such 
relief. Toward night, Archie dropped in for a moment to show a drawing he 
had made, to Mr. Gay, and the architect took that opportunity to send the de- 
signs to Clifton Lodge. 


The next day General Clift, in his drive, invited Mr. Angell to accompany 
him, and used the opportunity to express his hearty approval of the course the 
minister had taken in the matter of church music. “ The Gays are good peo- 
ple,” he said, “ but they would be perfectly willing to turn any church into an 
opera house for the display of their voices. Now, with my wife it is very 
different.” 

So Marian had told her husband what had passed in the loft of the cld mill! 
but who among them would perceive that the minister had fought that day, when 
he decided against the anthem, a battle for the Lord! that he would very 
gladly have seen that his interference about the singing had been met by less 
submission, more displeasure! None but the All-seeing Eye could know how 
that voice which, as he once told Marian, had brought him into the ministry, was 
tempting him to leave it. 

For an hour the General drove and talked, and then by the new road ap- 
proached Clifton Lodge, and Mr. Angell, whether he would or no, must go in 
and look at the flowers, and take a glass of wine—at least taste a melon. 
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Mrs. Clift came upon the piazza to shake hands with Mr. Angell, and a 
handsome picture she made, half-hidden by the vines. There was Hannah, too, 
whom she had brought home with her in the morning, after leaving Archibald 
at the mill. 

“ Now, sir,” said the old gentleman, with the air of one who has a pleasant 
surprise in store for a friend; “we want to talk about the church! I have 
trapped you, eh! Only for your good. And here’s Hannah, too””—he had 
learned enough of the sign language, for Mrs. Clift had taken a great fancy to 
the mute, and had her half the time at the lodge, learning the art of silence 
of her, as she said, to communicate a few kindly words to her, and when he 
had spoken these, he turned to Mr. Angell with, “ What a lovely girl she is ! 
Like the picture of a saint. My wife is charmed with her. Marian, have you 
those drawings near ?”’ 

If the General was demonstrative, there was no mistaking the kindness of his 
intentions. Mr. Angell sat abruptly down to escape further exhibitions of the 
sincerity with which he was welcomed at Clifton Lodge; and Mrs. Clift found 
the drawings asked for so near at hand, that it seemed as if the visit of the minis- 
ter had been anticipated, or else that her study of them had been interrupted 
by the arrival of her husband. The drawings were Mr. Gay’s designs, and let- 
tered respectively, 

“St. Paul’s Church, Farmington,” and “ The Rectory.” 

When Hannah saw that Mr. Angell was to be shown these, her face became 
radiant. She left her seat to stand beside him while he inspected them, and he 
looked up at her when he had glanced at the lettering, showing a face that an- 
swered so nearly to the demand of her mood that she was quite satisfied. It 
was good for him at that moment to feel Hannah so near. 

“ You have at least ten millions of dollars represented in your congregation 
this summer, sir,” said General Clift ; “and you must be aware, of course, that 
a large majority of those who can pay anything appreciate only those things for 
which they must pay roundly. What I propose is this: To-morrow call a meet- 
ing of the congregation for Monday evening, and we will then ascertain what 
can be done by subscription.” 

Mr. Angell reflected. He had just two thoughts. Of all persons to whom 
he personally could be indebted, it would hurt his pride and his sense of honor 
most to be indebted to the husband of Marian, from whom he had received his 
mortal hurt. But—even should the building of the church be the work of this 
man entirely, if he had no co-operation, and found himself engaged in an enter- 
prise almost entirely individual—it was for the service of man, and for the glory 
of God! It was of course impossible that the first thought should outweigh in 
consequence the second. But he understood why it was that when he began to 
consider them Marian beckoned Hannah down into the garden; ostensibly to 
gather flowers which she might carry home with her at the close of this happy 
day ; it was really because she understood so well what must be passing through 
Mr. Angell’s mind. 

But when she came back she asked him how he liked the designs, and es- 
pecially wished to know what he thought about the plan for the rectory. She 
and Archie agreed that it might be much improved. 

“One thing at a time is the rule for Farmington,” he answered, “and so we 
have no choice but to confine our thoughts to the church. But, so far as a rec- 
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tory is concerned, if it could be ready for us next week, I doubt if we could find , 
it in us to leave the old mill. We have taken too deep root there, all of us.” 

The General smiled ; his politeness forbade his expressing a doubt of that. 
As for the rectory, it was foreordained. 

“A few thousand dollars, more or less, will not be felt,” he said. ‘‘ We may 
as well make a complete thing of it when we set about the church. I shall go 
strong for the rectory, sir,” and Marian nodded, as if that point were settled. 

If all this were of her suggestion, thought Mr. Angell as he walked home- 
ward, hand in hand with Hannah—the house in which he should conduct wor- 
ship, the house in which he should dwell—would the integrity of sacred services 
or the sanctities of home be impaired or violated by the knowledge? He turned 
from these thoughts to hear Hannah sign her gladness over the joyful day she 
had spent with Mrs. Clift. But, again and again, they confronted him, until, in 
desperation, he inquired of the Lord, “ Must I quit this field?” and the answer 
he received was, “ My grace is sufficient for thee.” 

He told his wife that evening that Mrs. Clift had been proposing to him a 
school in Belgium for Hannah. That deaf mutes could be taught to speak there, 
and that she was confident a girl so apt and intelligent would, in a comparatively 
short space of time, be able to acquire language and use it for conversation, 
though she should never know the sound of a human voice. 

“What for?” asked Lydia, with an abruptness that expressed sufficiently 
well her failure to understand Mrs. Clift’s proposal in a single one of its bear- 
ings. 

“Perhaps because she is so fond of music herself, and is certain that Han- 
nah’s voice would be music.” 

Mrs. Angell looked at her husband. After a moment’s reflection, she said, 

“] dare say it is; but Hannah is all music, and—you know, Theodore, it is 
absurd to talk of such a thing! By the time she had learned to say father and 
mother, Duncan and his wife would have died of grief waiting for her to come 
back and say it. And another thing ; whom is she to go with? Mrs. Clift? I 
don’t think I am selfish about it—Hannah is not going.” 

“Very true,” said Mr. Angell, looking well pleased to hear his wife come 
out in this strong fashion. “I am selfish, though, and I don’t see how any one 
of us could get along without Hannah. Dear silent Hannah, she talks enough 
for us.” 

‘“* Yes,” said Lydia; “ when we have anything to say worth saying, she can 
join in the conversation and keep up her part very well. She has always thought 
herself One too Many, or did until you came here. I am sure we should all 
think there was one too few without her. But—we need not disturb ourselves. 
Mrs. Clift has merely entertained herself with the notion, I dare say.” 

“I must show you another of her entertainments, though—one that’s likely 
to give solid evidence of her sincerity,” said Mr. Angell, and he produced the 
designs of the church and rectory which he had brought to show his wife. 

“ What did I tell you when they first came here !” exclaimed Lydia, with de- 
light. ‘This is something to the purpose. I knew it would be through them.” 
The rectory, she agreed with her husband, was a matter of small consequence ; 
but the church of the Lord among those Quaker meeting-houses! that was 
something she had prayed for, and in the prospect she rejoiced. 

There were, of course, no more show pieces pertormed by the quartette choir, 
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and the Gays, finding it dull at the cure when there was no longer need for stay- 
ing there, went away after Thanksgiving. 

Farmington was growing so prosperous that it hardly took note of the coming 
or the going. 

But even prosperous Farmington had its dark days and its losses. Heaviest 
of all that could befall it, except in the death of its rector, it experienced in the 
death of his wife. Mrs. Angell departed this life as one sets out on an un- 
expected journey. The death was sudden enough to startle the community and 
call forth from the members of the congregation all the feeling of which they 
were individually capable. 

Heart-broken mourners followed her to the grave. The sincere and generous 
spirit in which was no guile, had won sincere and generous lovers, and certain it 
was that she would never be forgotten by those who understood the true mean- 
ing of her life. Now and then we are astonished by hearing the alive praise, 
with warmth and tears, the dead over whom “the long green grass is waving.” 
Among those who would command such precious tribute, was Mrs. Lydia Angell. 

Neither would it ever be forgotten how, when the funeral procession was 
about to be formed, Mr. Angell walked out of the house with Hannah, they two 
leading Minnie between them, and followed by Duncan and his wife, and how 
these took their places in the road behind the hearse. General Clift’s carriage, 
as everybody knew, was waiting to convey the mourners; but Mr. Angell said, 
“We will walk to her burial.” So the carriage was driven off, and other riders 
dismissed their vehicles, and the train made its slow way on foot to the grave. 

“She was so incapable of ostentation that I could not mourn for her with 
anything like display,” said the minister to Mrs. Clift afterward. “ The un- 
speakable comfort, the encouragement, the help she has been to me, I must not 
attempt to express.” 

He might have said all that as a hypocrite—it is so easy to praise the 
dead—but as Marian listened to the sober words, and met the look which 
accompanied them, she knew that he had spoken with neither hypocrisy nor 
remorse. 

Why did he say this? Because he so vividly recalled what had happened 
only a few days before his wife’s death ? Yes—so much was evident. 

Mrs. Clift had called for Archibald, and while he was busy over the exercise 
which he begged he might complete, Mr. Angell went out to tell his mother— 
and as she waited, he stood and talked with her. Beside her on the carriage- 
seat was a basket of flowers, mosses, and vines. The splendid bloom attracted 
his attention, and suggested a theme for talk. How she improved it! saying 
such simple words as these, but with the recollection of the past, of all of it, in 
them, 

“T gathered them for your wife, Theodore, will you take them to her for 
me?” ' 

“ My grace is sufficient!’ For a moment the minister felt that the doors of » 
his heart had been thrown wide open, and a sepulchre revealed. In that in- 
stant, too, it seemed as if the blessedness of his Farmington experience had 
been wholly swept away. He stood as one who felt his helplessness. It was on 
his lips to say, “ Why did you come here to torment my life! To make me 
carry on this everlasting war with myself which humbles me in the dust ! which 
keeps me forever on guard as though I were keeper of a devil! If you have 
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any pity, go!” but instead of speaking, he bowed low, took the basket, and 
walked toward the house. 

At the gate he met Hannah. “My God!” he exclaimed, and he stood look- 
ing at her. Was she brought there at that moment that he might stumble 
against her, and so save himself from a fall? She, looking at him, wondered 
what the strange disturbance which she perceived could mean, until her eyes, 
wandering about anxiously, saw the carriage under the trees, Mrs. Clift therein. 
Then, it seemed to him,a shiver passed over her, and the faintest possible 
flush appeared upon her face. What had she understood ? That he was in some 
trouble, some distress, at least. Her look of sympathy recalled him to himself, 
and steadied him. Intimating his wish, he gave her the basket, and returned to 
the carriage. , 

“ Marian,” he said, “ I have sent your present in by the best medium I know 
of. An honorable messenger by whom to send so beautiful a gift. I wish to 
ask you, Do you suppose that the people in the ark had any longings for what 
perished in the flood ?” 

“I suppose that they who were considered fit to be the occupants of the 
new world may have seen in the eyes of some who perished what they could 
never forget,” she answered. 

“But at least they made no effort to regain what was so absolutely lost. 
They must, though they sorrowed, have seen how vain and foolish, how wicked, 
even, the endeavor would prove.” 

“But, Theodore, have you forgiven me?” she asked, so suddenly that it 
seemed as if the question must have surprised herself as well as him. 

Mr. Angell hesitated a moment, and in after days it always seemed to 
him that another had then taken his voice, and spoken throngh him while he 
stood aside, helpless. 

“ No,” he said, “why should I? You compelled me to believe that possible 
which I had believed impossible. It is not easy to forgive those who do that 
tous. The destruction of an ideal I hold to be a crime equal to murder. Let 
us not talk of forgiveness, or of the past at all.” 

“ Theodore, I have repented! I have repented!” 

“Could you, then, have endured to—” he broke off suddenly from that 
speech, and said in a stern voice, that sounded even harsh, “If you had re- 
pented you would never have condescended to remain in this place and—” 

“Mr. Angell, I have masterec. that problem,” broke in the gay voice of 
Archibald Clift. “Thank you for waiting, mother ! ” 

He sprang into his place, perceiving only that he had been waited for, and 
took the reins. 

“ Drive fast, we are late,” said Marian, and Mr. Angell was left with that 
unfinished sentence on his lips. He doomed it to remain unfinished forever. 

When he saw Hannah again it seemed to him that she was anxious to avoid 
his glance, and to avoid himself. Mr. Angell liked not to think why this could 
be so. Since the day of his arrival in Farmington all the springs of her life had 
seemed to be in him. Every power and every beauty she had seen perfected in 
him. He had knowledge and wisdom—he had love and patience—he had faith 
and hope. He walked in glory, and all that belonged to him was sacred in her 
sight. Something of all this that was so true to her, he perceived. More cruel 
than the blow he had himself sustained would be that which should discover to 
her the life which was hidden in him. 
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Mr. Angell, widowed, sat down in his silent chamber, and thought of all 
these things until he could say to himself, 

“‘T have loved this woman with all my heart and conscience, and to this hour 
she moves me as no other human being ever has. She understands her power, 
but not its extent or its limit. She is kind to the poor and zealous for the 
church, because the poor are mine and the church my portion. That fact I can- 
not hide from myself. She meets me whichever way I turn. She has ceased to 
be curious as to the state of my heart. She knows that the past will not die. 
She endeavors to make me see what I cannot shut my eyes to—that her husband 
is dying. Yet how faithful she is to him! That is precisely what she under- 
stands by faithfulness. And I do not hate this Pharisee! It was under the 
urgency of no sudden irresistible temptation that she proved false to me. She 
deliberately chose money, éase, the satisfaction of her senses. It was an out- 
rage, though she cannot see it, to speak as she did of forgiveness. What has 
she repented? She would do the same thing again. Well, then, what am I? 
Shall 7 accept ease, the satisfaction of the senses, life in her beautiful presence 
—within the enchantment of her voice? Am I to be tempted by the thought of 
the much good her money might be made to serve, if rightly directed? Angel 
of heaven, let me not so insult your sacred memory! Keep close to me, little 
Hannah. With a weapon less than thou art, the Lord ere now has helped his 
servants on to victory.” 

Thenceforth Mr. Angell thought of Hannah not as of one whom he had come 
to Farmington to bless, but as of one to whom his gracious Master had directed 
his steps that he might, in a greater trial than he had passed through in losing 
Marian, find in her a strong tower and wall of defence. 


After the little interruption occasioned by Mrs. Angell’s sickness and death, 
Archibald resumed his studies under the minister’s supervision. Mrs. Clift had 
not interpreted his memorable words as a sentence of banishment, and the pain 
of them was completely removed by the death of the minister’s wife. She be- 
gan to talk about Belgium again, and her interest in the church-building com- 
mittee never allowed their interest in the work they had undertaken, to flag. It 
began to be very evident that if St. Paul’s should ever become a fact in Farm- 
ington, the honor and the glory of it would be due to the Clifts. 

And then, moreover, the woman to whose social honors, pleasures, privileges, 
there was actually no limit, except such as is found in society itself, became 
socially concerned in the great business of winning the confidence and love of 
the miller’s daughter, and that of the rector’s child! 

Clifton Lodge became, to all intents, a museum, a school-house for the one 
and a play-house for the other, as time passed on. And if only the place would 
become dear to either of them as her own home, freely the work of breaking, 
burning and destroying might go on—these girls were welcome to ail. 

At last she seemed to have her reward, for the child Minnie came very 
near to her, and silent Hannah learned of her many a new tongue. 

Archibald said one day to his mother, “I never would have believed that 
your voice could gain as it has gained since we came to Farmington. It seems 
as if you were singing for Hannah, and for all the voiceless ones whose lives 
are beautiful.” 

But she answered, “ There is no one living that speaks with a voice as sweet 
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as Hannah’s. There are no discords possible to it.” Was that the speech of 
a “ Pharisee ?” 

What was Mrs. Clift hoping through all this? She believed, in her way, 
that love was indestructible, and that Mr. Angell had only cheated himself when 
he talked about the flood—and that Lydia’s death must have proved all this to 
him. And for the present she was content—she had duties to perform. 


General Clift died before St. Paul’s was completed, but he lived to see the 
top stone laid on the square tower, and the roof thoroughly tiled with the tiles 
imported for that purpose; and the last time he drove out with his wife they 
walked about and within the church, and she learned every wish of his concern- 
ing the structure, for in the passage of time the building had come to be a work 
almost entirely their own. 

Of the members of the building committee, some had lost their money, one 
was dead, and had made no provision for the payment of his subscription, and 
two others had removed from Farmington without ceremony ; and of the ten 
millions represented at the beginning of the enterprise, toward the completion 
there was little over one available, and that one was in the hands of General 
Clift. 

He assured the minister that they would not go abroad to beg for funds, and 
before his death made arrangements by which all requirements would be met. 
The church might well afford space for the tablet which his widow in after time 
inserted to his memory in the walls. 


When all was done, and the House of God stood complete, “thoroughly fur- 
nished for every good word and work,” people said, the city people and the gos- 
sips at the cure, “If the minister would only marry again, a house could be 
found for him easily enough ; though we haven’t a rectory, there is Clifton 
Lodge !” 

Almost as if in consideration of the people’s wish, the minister did one day 
lead into the church a bride. 

The torch which Lydia’s hand had borne before him was transferred into 
Hannah’s hands. In heavenly silence he had sought, as it were, a spirit out 
of some celestial sphere, for earthly blessedness. Farmington had given to 
him more than the bishop had promised—a church—but also happiness and 
peace. 

In that same year Mrs. Clift went abroad with Archibald, and Farmington 
beheld her beautiful face no more. She had seen that she was One too Many 
there—that love lost is lost !—that the Father’s house is not a house of mer- 


chandise. 


CAROLINE CHESEBRO. 














WOMEN AS PHYSICIANS. 


BOUT the year 1840, a certain “ Madame” was attracting considerable at- 
A tention in New York by practising in a very liberal manner the art of medi- 
cine, without having proved by any preliminary examinations or preparations her 
fitness for so responsible an office. The extreme repugnance many women had to 
consulting physicians on delicate but vital questions to themselves, together 
with the almost universal willingness of society to be humbugged, brought her 
an extensive practice. It was this fact that drew Elizabeth Blackwell to serious- 
ly consider the question of women’s receiving a thorough medical education. A 
friend of hers was at the time suffering from a painful disease, of such a nature 
that she felt a competent physician of her own sex would be the greatest boon 
to be desired. She expressed herself strongly on the subject to Miss Blackwell, 
who was thereby the more impressed with the duty and propriety of educating 
women to be physicians. So it was no love of eccentricity or desire to make 
herself conspicuous that inclined her toward the study of medicine. 

The family of Elizabeth Blackwell emigrated from Bristol, England, to this 
country when she was about ten years old. The reverses of her father, and his 
subsequent death, left the mother in straightened circumstances, with a family 
of nine children to support. During the years of mutual toil and help, Eliza- 
beth and a younger sister. Emily, had abundant reason to speculate on the nar- 
rowness of woman’s field of labor in comparison with man’s. But elucidating a 
theory by actual practice is vastly different from simple theorizing. 

In her early girlhood, Elizabeth was, habitually, so silent and timid that her 
father called her his “little hermit.” At the first glance no one would have im- 
agined that the little rosy-faced girl, with clear grey eyes, blonde silken hair, 
and with a voice strong, but of infinite sweetness, would develop into an 
unique, or even superior woman. A vigorous education, long walks across the 
country, in sun or rain, snow or wind, gave her a physique proof against ordin- 
ary demands, without which she would never have been able to support herself 
under the almost insurmountable obstacles that bordered her subsequent 
career. 

In 1842, when the younger children of her mother’s family had arrived at a 
state of self-help, Elizabeth resolved to pass from theory to practice. In order 
to supply her personal needs, she accepted the position of governess in the 
family of Dr. John Dixon, of Asheville, N. C., where she remained one year, 
having, meanwhile, access to his medical library. Dr. Dixon gave some direc- 
tion to her reading, but no encouragement. At the end of the year, she re- 
moved to Charleston, S. C., where she was engaged as a teacher of music, 
drawing, and modern languages. Practising the strictest economy, she contrived 
to save most of her earnings. She purchased some books on medicine and anat- 
omy, and devoted her leisure to the study of those two sciences, and also under- 
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took the study of Latin, which she deemed indispensable in the career before her. 
Although she could only study during intervals of relaxation, she neverthe- 
less made such rapid progress as to attract the attention of one of the most 
eminent physicians of the city, Dr. S. H. Dixon, a brother of the Dr. John 
Dixon in whose family she had previously resided. He took so lively an inter- 
est in her that he aided her with his counsels in the choice and order of the 
works she should read, admitted her among the number of his students, and pro- 
cured for her all possible facilities for commencing regular medical studies. 

In May, 1844, she left Charleston and came to Philadelphia. Here she 
passed six months in study under Drs. Allen and Warrington. Although she 
progressed sensibly, she felt that her studying would result far more profitably if 
she pursued the course of some special school. And, moreover, her aim being 
a diploma, it was necessary she should pass through some school to obtain it. 

In vain she asked admission of one and another of the medical schools of 
Philadelphia. The presidents of these schools, vexed and irritated at such a 
request, repelled her under the excuse “that it is without precedent,” and the 
doors of the colleges and hospitals were most emphatically closed against auda- 
cious women who dared to aspire to a career so unquesticnably consecrated to 
men. 

At this stage of affairs, one of the physicians under whose advice she had 
been studying, advised her to adopt male attire and gain ex¢rée under the guise 
of aman. The idea was so repulsive as to be harbored for never a moment— 
for she was not laboring simply for her individual self. Had this been so, she 
might have been thoroughly disheartened. But she renewed and fortified her 
courage in the determination to open the career of medicine to women, who, in 
the future, would feel themselves capable of entering upon, and accepting it as 
a profession worthy their best efforts. 

She next obtained a list of medical colleges in different parts of the country, 
and applied by letter for admission, accompanying her requests by certificates 
from doctors under whose direction she had studied. She then wrote to her 
friends, “I send my arrows in every direction, not knowing which will hit the 
mark.” 

Her request was refused by twelve faculties. Some of these refusals 
were based upon “the dependent position assigned to woman, as much by mature 
as by soctety, and upon the unheard-of presumption which had inspired the aus 
thor of this request with the desire and hope of taking rank in a profession 
reserved and consecrated to the nobler sex.” Others refused because “ it would 
be unbecoming and immoral to see a woman instructed in the nature and laws 
of her organism.” 

For several months Elizabeth Blackwell pondered over the seeming impene- 
trableness of her future. Finally, the barriers yielded, and the way was opened 
to her by the Faculty of Geneva Medical College in Western New York. Her 
request having been received by the faculty, it was laid before the students of 
the college. A consultation was held by them, and they decided to let her be 
admitted. They also pledged themselves to so act the part of gentlemen, that 
she would never regret the step she had taken. They drew up resolutions to 
that effect, which, with a letter from the faculty, were forwarded to her. 

She immediately repaired to Geneva, and the month of November saw her 
name inscribed in the registry under the number 417. From this time she pur- 
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sued the necessary studies with an ardor proportioned to the difficulties she 
must vanquish in order to gain a place among the students. 

In spite of all her courage and strong will, she suffered much, both mentally 
and physically, during the first months of her studies. Sensitive and reserved, 
she had to sustain a hard warfare against herself in order to remain tranquil 
before the sufferings of the patients, as well as under the eyes of the professors 
and her fellow-students. She had so fully comprehended that she would be re- 
garded not merely as a woman, but as a student associated with five hundred 
others, acquainting herself with the truths of science and the magnificence of 
the laws of nature, that it was not strange she made some almost superhuman 
efforts. 

Feeling conscious that her natural youthful freshness would only aid her in 
betraying her feelings by quick blushes, she subjected herself during the long 
days before entering school to a most rigid and severe diet. Had this been 
known, one might have attributed to this her paleness and immobility. We 
simply record it as an illustration of her determination and will, rather than as 
an act to be commended. 

From the time of her admission to the school to the time of her final exami- 
nation, she entered and departed without appearing to see any one around her. 
Going directly to her seat, she would sit down, and seem wholly oblivious to 
everything about her, save the professor, and copy-book in which she wrote her 
notes. That she had good reason to act thus, the following incident will show: 
A little time after her admission, the subject of the lecture was of a somewhat 
delicate nature. In the midst of the demonstration by the professor, to which 
Elizabeth listened quietly and attentively, a folded paper, evidently a note, was 
thrown by one of the students behind her, and fell upon her arm. She felt in- 
stinctively that this note contained some gross raillery, and that all eyes were 
fixed upon her. Although it might not be possible for her to continue the course, 
she felt that justice should be done the intended insult, that it might not be re- 
newed. She made no movement, not even raising her eyes from her note-book, 
but continued to write away as if nothing had happened. When the professor 
had finished his lecture, she closed her book, then slowly raising her arm on 
which rested the billet, so that all present might see her movement, she caused 
it to fall to the floor with an expression of dignified scorn and disdain. This 
manner of acting was altogether a protestation as well as an appeal. From all 
ranks of the students came enthusiastic plaudits for the conduct of the young 
woman, and of hisses for that of the base aggressor. During this scene, Eliza- 
beth took no more notice of the kind demonstration than she had of the intended 
insult. It need hardly be added that from this time forth she never again suffered 
from any kindred annoyance. On the contrary, her classmates tendered her a 
sincere and respectful friendship, and all the services in their power. This did 
not, however, influence her to depart from her habitual reserve toward her fellow- 
students, several of whom are to-day reckoned among her most valued friends. 

But her annoyances were not confined to the college. The epithet of “ she- 
doctor ” greeted her from all sides in the little village of Geneva. Notwithstand- 
ing the respectable position she held in the college, the proprietors of boarding- 
houses refused to admit her, on the ground that it would be a direct insult to 
their guests. When she passed along the streets, the shopkeepers would call to 
each other to look at her, and following the example thus shown, not only the 
gamins and nurse-girls, but fine gentlemen and ladies, would gather in groups to 
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stare at her as she passed, as if she were some monstrous creature fallen among 
them from some planet. Even the newspaper world took up the refrain, and a 
Miss Jessie Elder amused herself by clipping paragraphs from papers and jour- 
nals in regard to Elizabeth Blackwell’s studying medicine. At length it became 
an old story, and they ceased to so attentively regard the fefite woman who, 
invariably clothed in black, passed and repassed every day with an air so calm 
and possessed as if she were unconscious of aught around her. After a time 
she was invited to the homes of some of the professors, which kindness modified, 
to a great extent, the feeling of society, and the best boarding-houses were 
opened to her. The interim between lectures at the college she passed in Block- 
ley Hospital, in Philadelphia. Desiring to be in no way indebted to her family, 
and to make the furthest possible use of her money, she was obliged to practise 
close economy. Consequently, her attire was always very plain, as the following 
extract from a letter written to her mother will show: 

" [have been obliged to get for myself a black silk dress. It was impossible for me to 
do without this, an expense too great indeed for a poor student like me. But my examina- 
tions will take place in public, and as it will be necessary for me to appear upon the ros- 
trum with the President and professors, for the honor of my sex and my family, I should 
appear in as appropriate a costume as I can. 

On the day of commencement, the church in which the exercises were to 
take place was filled to suffocation. From all parts of the State, for miles 
around, people came to see the title of Doctor of Medicine conferred upon a 


woman. 
When Elizabeth appeared upon the stage, the assembly hushed itself to 
silence. After having received from the hands of the venerable Dr. Lee, Presi- 


dent of the College, the diploma so longed for and so difficult to obtain, Miss 
Blackwell turned to address some words of thanks to the President. The silence 
became so profound that the words she uttered, in a voice hardly elevated, were 
heard in all parts of the church. “I thank you, Mr. President,” said she, “for 
the sanction given to my studies by the institution of which you are the chief. 
All the moments of my life shall be employed to do honor to the diploma you 
have conferred upon me; and with the help of God I hope to accomplish it.” 

In his closing address, the President alluded to the lady student who had 
completed the course of study, and said it had been truly a good fortune to the 
school, and they had only to congratulate themselves for the innovation—that 
the zeal she had exhibited, and the intelligent application of Miss Blackwell, had 
exercised a salutary influence upon the students; that since he had been at the 
head of the college, the conduct of the students had never been so remarkably 
good. Finally, that the progress in medical science had never before, in that 
school, reached so high a point as during that past year. He closed by as- 
suring the young recipient of college honors that the most sincere wishes of her 
tutors would follow her in her new career, upon which she entered under such 
happy and flattering auspices. Her thesis, “Ship-Fever,” was so fine a pro- 
duction that it was solicited for publication and published at the expense of the 
faculty. 

No words are needed to suggest what were her own feelings, when, after the 
close of the exercises, alone in her little room, she sat down with the dearly- 
earned parchment in her hand. The dullest fancy can picture something of that 
hour of her triumph. 

Her medical education had cost her two hundred pounds. She was the first 
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woman who had received, legally and officially, the degree of Doctor of Medi- 
cine. 

In 1849, shortly after her graduation, she went to Europe with the aim of 
pursuing her studies. She spent six months in the Hospital of Maternity in 
Paris,* and was afterward admitted as a physician to walk the Hospital of St. Bar- 
tholomew, in London. About this time the medical director of the Berlin Hos- 
pital besought her, in the most flattering terms, to come and pursue her studies 
in his hospital, and every department should be open to her. She refused, 
however ; her idea being soon to return to America, where she thought the pros- 
pects better than elsewhere for a prompt development of the practice of medi- 
cine bywomen. She knew, also, that a number of women were already endeavor- 
ing to follow in her footsteps, and she felt how much they needed encouragement. 
She had also been invited, previous to this, to fill professional chairs in two 
medical schools for women, which were in a state of organization in America, 
but her studies prevented her accepting the positions. 

In 1851 she returned to America, bearing with her most honorable testimo- 
nials from such distinguished physicians as Dubois, Burrows, and Paget. 

After her return to America, Miss Blackwell established herself in New 
York. At first, physicians refused to receive her in consultation. Household 
proprietors either would not lease her apartments, or would ask her an exor- 
bitant price, under the pretext that a woman docior in their dwellings would be 
prejudicial to their interests. Some would send away the sick who came and 
asked for her; others would neglect to give her the messages left for her. Away 
from her friends, she passed the few years of her life in New York in cruel iso- 
lation. Finally, her indomitable perseverance and self-control again triumphed 
over obstacles. Two of the most celebrated physicians of the city, having 
learned to appreciate her worth and the extent of her medical learning, declared 
they would meet her in consultation whenever an occasion offered or demanded. 
Thenceforth her situation was greatly modified. It seemed best for her to place 
herself in a permanent position; and her practice increased largely. 

In the meantime several of her friends came to New York, assuring her the 
presence and sympathy she so much needed. In 1852 she delivered a series 
of lectures to women, upon hygiene and gymnastics, which were subsequently 
published in book form. In 1853, by the aid of a subscription, a dispensary 
was founded for women and children. In 1854 a charter was obtained for the 
New York Infirmary and Dispensary, at No. 126 Second avenue, which dis- 
penses medical charities to thousands of poor women and children annually, 
and which is still superintended by Dr. Elizabeth Blackwell. 

In addition to an extensive practice among the best people in the city, she 
fills the chair of hygiene in the Medical College for Women of the New York 
Infirmary. 

Although past the freshness of youth, she retains her youthful vigor and en- 
ergy. She is neither eccentric in her dress nor manners, although she would 
rarely fail to impress a beholder as being a remarkable woman. It is wholly 


*In many of the continental countries of Europe, schools are provided in which women are trained for 
midwives at the expense of the government. According to a late census, in Austria alone there were nearly 
twenty thousand midwives, and in Great Britain nearly three thousand. Perhaps in no country has this 
office been so monopolized by men as in America. In France, the sage-/emmes are systematically educated 
and employed. In the Hospital of Maternity, in Paris, Mesdames Boivin and La Chapelle superintended 
above twenty thousand births each, and with umeguadled success. ‘These women were skilful and educated, 
and are referred to as undisputed authority in most of the best works on obstetrics. 
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the result of ume mani’re—quite indescribable. Her manner is fully dignified, 
but gracious, and her voice retains its old-time infinite sweetness. She is 
somewhat stout, like most English women, which is one of the compensations 
Nature sometimes is good enough to bestow when she withdraws the blandish- 
ments of youth. Her hands are models for a sculptor, and accompany her 
speech in an eloquent manner. Her hair, plentifully streaked with silver, is 
worn plainly from her face and gathered up simply at the back of her large but 
shapely head. When she smiles, one sees that her teeth are very white and 
regular, and are natural. She is reverenced by the whole medical sisterhood ; 
and if profound regard and esteem from all classes of society can add to the 
store of earthly happiness, this woman, who has talked little, but done so much 
for women, should be content. 


In passing from her to other early “innovators” in the medical realm, we 
find that the years between 1840 and 1850 were significant from the fact that the 
same “evil spirit” which had possessed Elizabeth Blackwell had taken lodg- 
ment in the hearts of others of her sex. 

In the year 1844, Sarah R. Adamson, of Chester County, Pa.,a girl of Quaker 
parentage, was impressed with the responsibilities of womanhood at the early 
age of fifteen. The buoyant, merry, frolicsome spirit of her childhood had failed 
to be subdued by the strict régime of Quaker training. But now a quiet, 
thoughtful dignity possessed her, as day after day she was asking herself, 
“ What can woman do to secure for herself a livelihood in a way in which hitherto 
she has never been accustomed?” And how many women have asked them- 
selves that question, and failing to find an answer, have submitted themselves 
to the inevitable sewing or teaching ? 

It was an easy matter for Sarah to see that the sons of a family were pro- 
vided with congenial and profitable employment, while the girls were left quietly 
at home, to bide the time when some modern knight should come and transport 
them to a little world of their own. 

About this time, Grace Anna Lewis, of the Society of Friends, and a woman 
who always acted nobly in a quietly daring manner, opened a select school in 
the vicinity, and Sarah was enrolled among her pupils. Ever remembering that 
a long time of study must intervene before she should enter upon her future 
work, she applied herself most faithfully. 

For a time she copied legal papers for a relative, but such purely mechanical 
work was unsatisfactory. She turned her attention toward mechanics, and won- 
dered why women could not adjust the delicate machinery of watches with equal 
skill and perfection as when done by men. But as each new plan and idea was 
considered, it found no response from her heart, which was asking for a just, 
true, and rightful position, which would develop the whole being. 

One day her teacher, ever awake to the interest and advancement of her pu- 
pils, inquired if she would not like to study physiology. This was a long word to 
Sarah, and a new one, so she took the book home with her to decide. That evening, 
in the quiet of her room, she opened the book and began to read. The chapter 
on digestion absorbed her; then that on the circulation of the blood. She read 
on and on, the book fascinating her like some splendid romance, until, in her 
enthusiasm, she exclaimed “ Eureka,” and sought her pillow with the peaceful- 
ness that comes from a solved problem. The study of medicine was to be her 
work, the practice of it her ambition, and suffering humanity her household. 
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From this decision she never wavered ; but although thoroughly bent upon this 
career, she kept her own course, for, like a true Quaker as she was, she fa/ked 
little, shought much, and acted more. 

After the close of Miss Lewis’s term of school, in which Sarah had completed 
the work on physiology, she was sent to the Friend’s Central School of Philadel- 
phia to pursue her academic studies. Here she continued physiology, but being 
unsatisfied with that branch of medicine, procured from the public library “ Wis- 
tar’s Anatomy,” in two volumes, to which she devoted herself after her other 
studies for the day were over. This large work, unilluminated and unexplained 
by a single plate or diagram, she attentively read and studied. On another oc- 
casion she discovered, in a worn and antiquated library of a friend, a work on 
midwifery, and another on diseases of women, which, at her request, were loaned 
her, and which she most thoroughly perused. During the three years thus 
passed away, she found time to read other medical works, while her enthusiasm 
steadily increased. 

At eighteen, the desire to study medicine was so great, that she could no 
longer conceal it from her parents. Upon returning home, she informed them 
of her desire, and begged their approval. The matter was taken into anxious 
consideration, and with less of prejudice, less of fear of public opinion than if 
her parents had been other than Quakers, a full consent was given, with but 
one condition. This came from her father, and was, “Sarah, thee must not 
fail.” 

Application was now made to her uncle, Dr. Hiram Corson, to receive his 
niece as a student of medicine. His reply was the following: 

My DEar NIECE: I would have written sooner if my mind had been made up upon 
the subject of thy studying. It is, without any controversy, a new step. We must, there- 
fore, look to the motives and objects. It is not easy for me to arrive at the secret motives, 
and perhaps the vea/ ones. The end, or object, is professedly to practise. But for what? 
Money? honor? aname? If so, will the end be attained, and in a way that would be 
desirable? Or is it rather to introduce a new custom, one more consonant with common 
sense, and which will be to the mutual advantage of the sexes, and of course of general 
society? This, I doubt not, is the real motive of thy studying. Za? is perhaps the 
strongest inducement, for one who loves her kind, to engage in a new pursuit in which she 
will most certainly meet with obstacles of great magnitude, and contempt and scorn in 
abundance. For succeed as she may, in the practice of the profession, it will only be 
after many years have passed, and she has gathered a crowd of followers in her train, that 
she will rise above the character and name of midwife. It was so with Mesdames Boivin 
and La Chapelle, who surpassed all competitors in the practice of obstetrics, although 
they were not more exclusively confined to that branch than were many males. But I 
expect to see thee soon, and will talk all about it. In the meantime, pursue thy studies 
with zeal. I will bring thee a work on psychology. Very truly thine, 

HtRAM CoRSON. 

This letter was written, not so much to quench the ardor of his niece, as to 
become satisfied of her stability of purpose, and also to prepare her for the stern 
lessons of ridicule, contempt, and opposition which his experienced physician’s 
eye saw she must meet and encounter. After a full discussion of the subject, 
finding that she was inflexible, he gave her every encouragement, and, as her 
preceptor, soon had the satisfaction of seeing that her zeal was untiring and her 
ardor unabated. 

Her work now began in earnest, and it was a custom with her mother to go 
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to her room daily to look after the fire, for so absorbed was Sarah in her studies, 
that she forgot it was winter, or that fire was needed. 

The season for study passed, and the long-looked-for day arrived when col- 
legiate advantages were to be enjoyed. The first application was made in July, 
1849, to the Philadelphia College of Medicine. After some correspondence, 
the following refusal was received : 

DEAR Dr. Corson: The chief ground of objection appears to be the restraint 
it would impose on some of the lectures. Dr. McClintock says he could not lecture 
upon many topics connected with anatomy and surgery in the presence of a woman, 
The same difficulty would present itself to many other professors. Moreover, a young 
institution like this cannot afford to incur injury by declaring itself independent of public 
opinion. That women should be taught the science of medicine, and that they should 
practise, especially in obstetrics, I have long insisted. But the propriety of young men 
and young women attending lectures sogether, on all branches, is another question, etc. 


The second application was made the following month to the Pennsylvania 
Medical College, with a similar result. The Jefferson Medical College also re- 
ceived an application, which elicited a trifle more attention, but with no more 
favorable result. The Dean went on to say: 


I think it would be impossible in this country for a lady to mingle with five hundred 
young men, gentlemen though they be, in the same lecture-room, without expericncing 
many annoyances. A little of this was seen last winter. A lady who had graduated at 
Geneva College, accompanied Professor Lee, of that institution, to this city, and ‘desired 
to be present at some of the lectures of the two large schools. Dr. Wood, I am told, 
shrank from taking her into his lecture, and although Dr. Chapman performed that act 
of gallantry, he accompanied the introduction with sundry witticisms, that must have 
tried the nerves of his fair guest ; and still a considerable sensation was produced. She 
attended one lecture also at our college; but the veteran professor to whom she lis- 
tened deemed it prudent that she should not appear before the class, but placed her in a 
small room adjoining, where she could hear the lecture without being observed. : 


One and another of the medical schools were applied to, but in vain. That 
at Geneva alone remained, and an application was made to this. The college 
which had honored itself in conferring the degree of M. D. upon Elizabeth 
Blackwell now replied in the negative. “Miss Blackwell’s admission was 
an experiment, not intended as a Precedent,” wrote the Dean, Dr. James 
Hadley. 

Disappointment hovered over all around. But to look backward seemed as 
impossible as to look forward. Finally it was determined that she should con- 
tinue her studies in Philadelphia under a private tutor, where she could receive 
instruction in practical anatomy. In pursuance of this object, she was received 
into the family of Dr. Edwin Fussel, who afterward became Professor of Anat- 
omy in the Woman’s Medical College of Philadelphia. Scarcely had her studies 
begun in this direction, when her uncle’s attention was directed to an advertise- 
ment of the Central Medical College of New York, at Syracuse, with the re- 
markable announcement that a class of ladies would be received. This was an 
institution of which her uncle knew nothing, but upon writing to the Dean, he 
received a most favorable reply and satisfactory references. But not until Miss 
Adamson arrived in Syracuse, accompanied by another uncle, Dr. William Cor- 
son, did she ascertain that the college was eclectic. Miss Adamson having 
studied under tutors of the regular school of medicine, had grave objections to 
matriculating in an irregular one. But the regular schools were closed against 
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her, and she was obliged to accept this as the only one available. Eclecticism 
was then in its infancy, and the text-books used in the institution were the same 
standard works as those used in universities of the regular stripe. 

In 1851 Miss Adamson finished her course with honor, and received the de- 
gree of doctor of medicine—the second one conferred upon a woman. In April 
of the same year she returned to Philadelphia, with the hope of spending a 
year in Blockley Hospital. Through the magnanimity of Dr. Elder she ob- 
tained the requisite Jo/¢¢zca/ references, which assured her admission to the hos- 
pital, as political as well as medical references were needed to operate success- 
fully on the board of managers. During her year in that hospital she received 
uniform courtesy and kindness from the board, as well as from Dr. Haines, 
chief resident physician. As she was the only representative of her sex, it 
could hardly be expected that her presence would be tolerated without bitter 
opposition from some of the students. Be it recorded, however, that only two 
of the number felt themselves called upon to protest against the ou¢rage done 
to their honor as physicians by admitting a woman to the hospital. Their pro- 
testations, however, operated greatly in Miss Adamson’s favor ; and when, at 
the close of the year, she sent a letter of thanks to the board, thanking them 
for their kindness and generosity, she received in return the same certificate 
from this body as that awarded to the male physicians. 

Soon after leaving Blockley Hospital, she was united in marriage to Dr. L. C. 
Dolley, to whom she had long been affianced; and Rochester, N. Y., was fixed 
upon as their future home, and where it continues to be. The reader is not for 
a moment to entertain the idea that in marriage the medical career of this brave 
woman culminated, or rather terminated. For sixteen years she has enjoyed a 
wide and extensive practice, full of interest and usefulness. We need only add 
that Mrs. Dolley has exemplified her fitness for wife and motherhood as fully 
as she did her fitness for a medical pioneer ; which is praise enough. 


In 1846, Emily, a younger sister of Elizabeth Blackwell, determined to follow 
in the footsteps of her sister. Endowed like her, with perfect health, and pos- 
sessing rare intellectual faculties, she exhibited the same remarkable persever- 
ance, and overcame in equally as admirable a manner, similar difficulties and 
obstacles. Her facility for acquiring languages was such that she learned, al- 
most unaided, French, Spanish, and Latin. She then studied Greek and the 
higher mathematics, of which she acquired a sufficient knowledge in a short 
time. 

In 1848, she studied and dissected with Dr. John Davis, Demonstrator of 
Anatomy in Cincinnati Medical College. In the summer of 1851 and ’52 she 
visited Bellevue Hospital in New York. At this time she hoped the college 
from which her sister graduated would grant her the same favor. But her ap- 
plication was refused upon the ground that in receiving Elizabeth, the “ faculty 
of that college had not intended to establish a precedent for all women who might 
want to study medicine.” From nine other faculties she also received refusals, 
Finally, in the course of the autumn of 1852, the Rush Medical College, of 
Chicago, admitted her. After the completion of the first year’s course of lec- 
tures, she returned to New York to study chemistry during vacation. In the 
meantime, the Faculty of the Rush Medical School, censured by the medical 
society of the State for having admitted a woman into the institution, refused to 
receive her again. This was, of course, a great disappointment. After number- 
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less and most wearying efforts, she finally obtained from the Faculty of Cleve- 
land Medical College, admission into that school, from which she graduated in 
1854. Her examination was marked by great brilliancy, and her diploma was 
conferred, accompanied with the most flattering encomiums. 

Returning in the same year to New York, she assisted Dr. Elizabeth Black- 
well in organizing the New York Infirmary. She then went to England, and 
studied for a year with Dr. Simpson of Edinburgh, being the first woman-student 
ever admitted into his lying-in-hospital. Meantime, there had been a decided 
improvement in the feeling toward women since Elizabeth Blackwell had visited 
Europe. Most of the hospitals were opened to all foreign physicians who were 
legally graduated. 

Dr. Emily went from Scotland to Paris, and spent six months in the Mater- 
nité. She visited at the Hotel Dieu, Beaugon, Enfans Malades, and St. Louis 
Hospitals with Jobert, Huguier, and others of eminence. In London, she 
visited at St. Bartholomew’s, Children’s Hospital, and Fever Hospital, with 
with Fenner and Southwood Smith. 

For a time she thought of remaining in London in order to introduce the 
practice of medicine by women, but the ideas prevalent at that time threatened 
to insure her only a partial success, and she returned to New York at the close 
of 1856, bringing with her the most flattering testimonials from leading physi- 
cians of London, Paris, and Edinburgh. After her return, she associated her- 
self with her sister in practice; and in 1857 went to Albany, and succeeded in 
getting the Infirmary for Women and Children put on the list of State 
charities. 

Aside from her duties as a practitioner, she fills the chair of “ Obstetrics and 
Diseases of Women and Children” in the Woman’s Medical College of the New 
York Infirmary. 

In personal appearance, Emily Blackwell is eminently pleasing. Taller than 
her sister, she is symmetrically developed, and has a youthful and cheerful coun- 
tenance, which, combined with her frank and cordial manners, render her charm- 
ing. Her hands are of exquisite symmetry, and her teeth like pearls. The 
sisters usually wear a costume of some neutral shade of silk, serviceable, but 
tastefully fashioned. They retain many of their English tastes and habits, and 
are so closely associated, that the inscription on their door-plate of “ Drs. E. and 
E. Blackwell” might puzzle a stranger to know which “ E.” he is in search of. 


In 1856, the corps of medical women was re-enforced by the Western Re- 
serve (Cleveland, O.) Medical School conferring the degree of Doctor of Medi- 
cine upon Marie E. Zakezewska,* whose history has been made public through 
the medium of Mary L. Booth’s graceful pen. 

Dr. Zakezewska was born in Berlin, Prussia, on the 6th of September, 1829. 
She was the eldest of a family of five sisters and one brother. In childhood 
she displayed extraordinary imaginative powers, and a remarkable memory. 
She was cheerful and active, and with boys she was merry, frank, and self-pos- 
sessed ; with girls, quiet, shy, and awkward, and never endured one long enough 
to have her for friend, until she was eleven years old. 

When seven or eight years old, she visited her maternal grandfather, who was 
at the head of a charitable institution in which were a hundred invalid soldiers, 
as many o!d women, and two hundred and fifty orphans. The sufferings of the 


* Proncunced Zak-shef-ska. 
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poor creatures made a great impression on her, firing her young heart with phil- 
anthropic zeal and a desire to ameliorate their wretchedness. Also, about this 
time, a cousin became suddenly blind and was sent to an ophthalmic hospital, 
where Marie was her companion during her hours out of school. In this hos- 
pital she observed the carelessness of nurses, saw the defective system in the 
care of the sick, and wished some day that she might become head nurse and 
introduce a better régime. At the end of a year, reverses overtook her father, on 
account of his political views, and he was dismissed from his position as a mili- 
tary officer. That involved the family in great pecuniary trouble. In the emer- 
gency Marie’s mother petitioned the city government for admission into the 
school of midwives in Berlin, in order in this capacity to aid in the support of 
the family. She was admitted, and Marie was at the time ten years old. The 
education for the office of midwife in Berlin requires a two years’ course of study, 
six months of which time must be spent in the hospital. Her mother went to 
live in the hospital in 1840, and Marie went to live with an aunt. Ina few weeks 
her eyes became so affected with weakness that she could neither read nor write, 
and she obtained permission, through the director of the hospital, to remain with 
her mother. One of the physicians of the hospital, Dr. Miiller, fancied the little 
girl so much that he made her his constant companion during his visits in the 
wards, calling her his “little blind doctor,” her eyes being covered with a band- 
age. Being deprived of her sight, what she heard impressed her all the more. 

One afternoon, when the bandage was for the first time removed from her 
eyes, Dr. Miiller told her that the body of a young man was lying in the dead- 
house, which had turned completely green from some poison he had eaten. 
Waiting until the room was cleared of visitors, she went in alone and looked at 
the corpse as long as she liked; she then examined the contents of the adjoin- 
ing rooms, where were lying bodies for dissection, and upon coming back to the 
entrance door, found it locked, and knew that the prosector had gone away and 
locked up the whole establishment for the night. She knocked at the door for 
some time, hoping to make some one hear, but failing in that, sat down on the 
floor and went to sleep. Her mother thinking she was with Dr. Miiller, gave 
herself no uneasiness, until after nine o’clock, the child failing to return, she in- 
stituted a search, and, after much inquiry and alarm, found her in the dead-house 
quietly asleep on the floor. 

A few days after this she recovered the use of her eyes, and it being her sum- 
mer vacation out of school, she asked Dr. Miiller to give her something to read, 
saying she wanted some “ Books about History.” He gave her two large vol- 
umes—“ The History of Midwifery” and “History of Surgery.” She read 
them through during the six weeks of her vacation. From this time she dates 
her study of medicine. She was eleven years old. She continued in school for 
two and a half years longer, when she was obliged to leave, and never entered it 
again. Upon her return home, in helping her mother and attending to 
to the household affairs, the time passed until she was fifteen years old. At 
the end of this time she went to visit a great-aunt and her daughter. The aunt 
had a cancer, and the daughter suffered from a peculiar nervous affection, which 
rendered her painfully sensitive to every sound, which, of course, kept her in a 
state of complete invalidism. The aunt, eight weeks later, consented to the 
operation of having her cancer removed. The operating surgeon found Marie 
so good a nurse that he entrusted her oftentimes with the dressing of the wound. 
For six weeks she was sole nurse for the two, going from one room to the other, 
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night and day, besides attending to household cares and being bothered by boys 
with their torn clothes and lost buttons. Shortly after the death of the aunt, 
which occurred six weeks subsequent to the surgical operation, her physician 
introduced Marie to Dr. Arthur Lutze, a homeeopathist and something of an ism- 
ist. He, too, lived in Berlin, and inquiring Marie’s residence, promised to visit 
her there and teach her the art he practised. 

Late in the spring her health failed, and she returned home. She was ill for 
a long time with brain fever. After her recovery she set herself to work in- 
dustriously to find out information respecting the human system. Dr. Lutze 
kept his word, gave her books and directed her studies. Her father was opposed 
to homeeopathy and to Dr. Lutze; and threatened to turn him out of the house, 
and burned up ail Marie’s books, except one she snatched from the flames. 

Of course this proceeding only increased Marie’s determination to study 
medicine, and she read all the scientific books she could obtain. At length she 
determined to fit herself for the practice of obstetrics. With this idea her 
father was satisfied, but her mother displeased—practising the art herself only 
from necessity. Marie, however, persisted in her determination, and made a 
personal application to Dr. Schmidt, Professor of Midwifery in the university 
and schools for midwives, and director of the Royal Hospital Charité. Dr. 
Schmidt approved of her course and directed her studies, but failed to get her 
admitted. She was refused on the grounds of her being too young—eighteen— 
and uxmarried. “The latter fault I made no effort to remove,” she used to 
say, “while the former I corrected daily.” Again at twenty she was for the 
third time refused on the same grounds. 

Dr. Schmidt, who saw in Marie the possibilities of a second La Chapelle, 
went to the King and gave him the reasons upon which the board had refused 
to admit her. The King granted the doctor’s wish, and Marie became legally 
his student. On the third day after her admission to his class he introduced 
her as his future assistant teacher ; which announcement naturally created much 
surprise. Her advance in learning, her clear, practical sense, and her remark- 
ably peculiar aptness, all combined to render her a woman so popular that she 
was almost incessantly the creature of envious intrigues. Her examination was 
of the most severe character; but she bore it in a most admirable manner, and 
received a diploma of the highest degree. 

It was Dr. Schmidt’s ambition to make Marie chief accoucheuse in the hos- 
pital, as well as to surrender into her hands his position as professor in the 
school of midwives, as his health was sadly impaired. This met opposition of 
every kind and from every side. The idea of placing “a prepossessing young 
woman like Miss Zakezewska in that position wouid be disastrous! From com- 
ing in contact with so many gentlemen, some one would fall in love with her, 
marry her, and thus end her career.” 

Her mother, having overcome her repugnance, encouraged Marie; but her 
father, wearied with the troubles the discussion involved, resolved to marry her 
to a man whom she had never seen. Matters came to a crisis by the increased 
ill-health of Dr. Schmidt. On the 15th of May, 1852, Marie received her legal 
instalment to the position for which Dr. Schmidt had designed her. She was 
twenty-two years old, and stood at the height of her ambition. She was the 
German La Chapelle! She ran to tell Dr. Schmidt, who shared fully in her en- 
thusiasm. The doctor told her to come next morning to the hospital and enter 
upon her duties. She had the afternoon to prepare herself. The morning 
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came—she went to the hospital. Dr. Schmidt was dead/ She trembled, stag- 
gered, and fell upon a chair. From the pinnacle of joy and happiness she had 
fallen to the profoundest depths of despair. She, however, entered upon her 
new position. Ina short time it was rendered so disagreeable by the spying, 
plotting, and intriguing of those around her, that she resolved to leave the hos- 
pital, and resigned her position on the 15th of the following November. 

Having heard of the efforts making in this country for the medical education 
of women, she resolved to come to America; and on March 13, 1853, sailed for 
America in company with a younger sister. She had one hundred dollars, just 
enough to pay her passage. Her sister had the same amount above her passage 
money. She knew nota word of English, yet she took rooms with the intention 
of beginning the practice of medicine. She showed her testimonials to one of 
the physicians of the city, who received her cordially, but told her that women- 
doctors in America were of the lowest rank. She made up her mind to hold 
her testimonials in reserve, and begin practice as a stranger. Patients were rare 
in their application. The sister’s stogk of money was nearly exhausted. The 
middle of July came, and starvation was staring them in the face. They were 
too proud to send home for money. In this emergency, Marie visited the shops 
on Broadway and Canal street, came home, and turned her rooms into a tassel 
factory. They worked in worsteds and embroidery, sometimes earning no more 
than thirty-six cents a day—a day sixteen hours long, in which a dozen caps 
were finished at three cents each, until the 13th of May, in 1854, when she 
heard of Dr. Elizabeth Blackwell. 

On the 15th—the anniversary of her greatest joy and deepest misery—she 
saw Dr. Blackwell, and from that day dates her new life in America. Very soon 
Dr. Blackwell obtained admission for her in the Cleveland Medical College, and 
on the most liberal terms, the faculty giving her credit for the lecture fees for a 
sufficient length of time. 

In the spring of 1856, she graduated. After her graduation, the dean of the 
college, Dr. Delamater, called upon her, congratulated her, Blessed her paternal- 
ly, and handed her back the note of one hundred and twenty dollars which she 
had given for the lecture fees. The faculty had voted unanimously to return it 
to her as a gift. 

Returning to New York, Dr. Blackwell associated her with herself in prac- 
tice. Marie aided efficiently in establishing the New York Infirmary for Women 
and Children, giving her services for two years gratuitously, as her contribution 
toward its support. 

In 1859, she went to Boston, and took charge of a hospital in connection 
with the New England Female Medical College, and remained there until 1861, 
when she opened an independent hospital, to be conducted on a plan similar to 
that of the New York Infirmary. Her practice has become one of the best in 
Boston, and she spreads enthusiasm and a love for her profession wherever she 
goes. 

In personal appearance, Marie is tall, with a slender, dark face, black eyes, 
and, as Mrs. Dall beautifully expressed it, has “a broad, clear brow, upon which 
‘faithful unto death’ is bound like a phylactery.” In talking, privately or pub- 
licly, her listeners have no fears that she will fail to be equal to any emergency, 
and no sublimer proof of triumph over obstacles, of victory out of the gloom 
of apparent defeat, aye, of what a woman, in herself, has done, can be found 
than in the Berlin woman whom we call Dr. Marie E. Zakezewska. 
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After the graduation of Elizabeth Blackwell, a number of philanthropic indi- 
viduals in Philadelphia met together to discuss the opening of a medical school 
for women. The idea was a novel one, but sensible to the farthest degree. 
The organization was made and a charter of incorporation was granted it by 
the State Legislature on March 11, 1850. Its first session opened October 12th 
of the same year, with a faculty of six professors, regular practitioners, grad- 
uates of regular schools, and men, of necessity. 

Subsequently, a woman’s hospital was founded in connection with the college. 
It went into operation in 1861. More than two thousand patients are treated 
arnually in the several departments of the hospital. The resident physician, 
Dr. Emeline Horton Cleveland, after graduating in the college, added to her 
experiences a year’s residence in the Maternité at Paris. Mrs. Cleveland also 
fills the chair of “ Obstetrics and Diseases of Women and Children” in the 
college, and is eminently superior as a practitioner. As a lecturer, she is lucid, 
eloquent, and earnest. In her social and in her domestic relations as wife and 
mother, she is every way admirable. Her manner is so gentle, and so purely 
womanly, that the coarsest and most hardened creatures are refined in her pres- 
ence. She has an unusually commanding and graceful person, and her dark 
eyes of the “almond shape ” one so often reads of and so rarely sees. She is 
also most happily free from any professional mannerism, and a stranger from 
conversing with her would hardly dream of her being a “ scientific” woman, al- 
though ready to admit her very clever and cultivated, and endow her charms 
with that very excellent thing in woman—a low, sweet voice. 

The chair of physiology and hygiene is filled by Dr. Ann Preston, one of the 
first graduates from the college. Naturally of a frail and delicate constitution, 
her object in studying medicine was to fit herself as a teacher of physiology and 
hygiene—subjects in which she was greatly interested. For some years after 
graduation she made no effort to enter upon practice, but gradually practice 
gathered around her, and her labors as a sanitary teacher became subsidiary to 
the practice of medicine. She is of Quaker parentage, and the influence and 
training from such a birthright, added to the liberal advantages of her girlhood, 
had much to do with moulding the moral and intellectual activities that have since 
distinguished her. 

Eighty-one women have graduated from the Women’s Medical College of 
Pennsylvania, while about three times that number have matriculated and at- 
tended its lectures. Among the number of graduates not a few have attained to 
eminent positions, and are filling offices of great usefulness. Mary J. Scarlett 
fills the chair of anatomy and histology with marked ability. Nancy M. Sewell 
is demonstrator of anatomy. Among those eminent in the sisterhood are Drs. 
Hannah and Jane Longshore, and Dr. Sartain, each of whom is the happy re- 
cipient of a very liberal professional income in Philadelphia. 

Elsewhere are Mrs. Gleason, of Elmira; Mrs. Hunt, Oneida; Amelia Tomp- 
kins; Hamilton; Mrs. Cook, Buffalo; Miss Nivison, Ithaca; Almira L. Fow- 
ler, of New York; Jane Payne, of Mt. Vernon, Ohio; Laura E. Ross, Mil- 
waukee ; Sarah Entricken, Westchester, Pa.; C. A. Buckell, Boston; Anita E. 
Tyng, Providence, R. I., and Lucy M. Abbott, of the New York Infirmary. Dr. 
Abbott is remarkable for her energy, her straightforwardness and quickness of 
perception. Miss Mary C. Putnam, who graduated in 1864, is now in Paris pur- 
suing her studies. She was the first woman admitted to visit the School of 
Medicine in that city, and has recently, after a brilliant examination, been ad- 
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mitted as a student. She is the “P.C. M.” correspondent of the New York 
“ Medical Record,” who sends that journal such racy and graphic accounts of the 
medical world in Paris. 

In 1856, the New England Medical College was chartered by the Massachu- 
setts Legislature, to be located in Boston. So far back as 1844 the subject of 
employing female attendants for women had engaged the attention of George 
Gregory, and in 1848, his brother, Samuel Gregory, opened a medical school for 
women. The college has steadily progressed. Over fifty thousand dollars have 
been bequeathed to it from different sources. Some remarkably proficient stu- 
dents have received the degree of M. D., among whom may be mentioned 
Frances M. Cooke, professor of anatomy and lecturer on physiology and hygiene 
for the past nine years in the college. Also Anna Monroe, demonstrator of 
anatomy; Dr. Haynes; Dr. Morton, who spent four years in Paris, two in study 
and two in practice; Dr. Sewall, now in London; Dr. Avery, professor of 
physiology and hygiene in Vassar College; Dr. Webster, of New Bedford, and 
Mary H. Thompson, who graduated in 1863 and went to Chicago in the same 
year, organized a woman’s hospital, and displayed a deal of energy, tact and 
good sense. 

The New York Medical College for Women was chartered in 1863, since 
which time one hundred women have matriculated in it, and twenty-nine com- 
pleted its course of study. Anna Inman, M. D., fills the chair of obstetrics ; 
Mrs. C. S. Lozier that of diseases of women and children, and is also dean of 
the college. 

The Woman’s Medicai College of the New York Infirmary was chartered 
in 1865, and its first college session opened November, 1868. Having two such 
women as Drs. Elizabeth and Emily Blackwell at its head, is sufficient prestige 
of its success. 

Among other aids, it may be mentioned that the large Eclectic Medical Col- 
lege of Ohio was one of the first to welcome women as students. In Cleveland, 
the regular and homeeopathic have received them, as also the Chicago Medical 
School. In 1850, the Rochester Eclectic School opened its doors to women, 
and when merged in the Syracuse school, continued so to do. In 1853, the 
Penn Medical University was started in Philadelphia, with separate departments 
of instruction for men and women. It was discontinued in 1864. 

The New England Hospital for Women and Children, which was organized 
in 1861, furnishes essential help to medical students. Dr. Marie E. Zakezewska 
is attending physician, and Dr. Horatio R. Storer attending surgeon. Over five 
thousand patients are annually treated, without regard to nationality or color, 
furnishing an almost infinite variety of diseases. 

The New York Infirmary, under charge of the Drs. Blackwell, has, since 
1856, given relief to over forty thousand women and children. Over six thou- 
sand were recipients of its charity during the past year. More than thirty stu- 
dents have enjoyed its advantages, and twenty nurses have been trained and es- 
tablished in the city. 

There are now over three hundred graduated women physicians in the United 
States, some of whom have professional incomes of ten thousand dollars per 
annum, which certainly must be quite as pleasant to a woman as to eke out a 
pittance over a wash-tub or cambric needle. So far as the observation of the 
writer has extended—and it has been quite comprehensive—the majority of 
women in the medical profession are gentle, modest, and womanly. That there 
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are some bold, bad women among the number is undoubtedly true, and what is 
equally obnoxious, some who try to be as much like men as possible. These 
are invariably the normal characteristics of such individuals, and not the result 
of the profession. Badness and coarseness ingrained in the very bone and mar- 
row of an individual can be eradicated by no amount of educational culture. 
But if vice and crime and moral depravity were to be found only on the woman 
side of the professional fence, we might lift up our voices in a great shout of 
thanksgiving. 

In giving a hurried glance at the Old World, we find that the dispensary of 
Miss Garrett in London is in full activity, and that Miss Garrett herself is fully 
realizing the brilliant career that her extraordinary examination a few years ago 
so richly promised. 

In 1864, a ladies’ medical college was opened in London under the aus- 
pices of a female medical society. In Paris, a Frenchwoman having passed the 
Baccalaureate, recently requested permission to study medicine as a whole, in 
France. This the faculty at Montpelier refused. She then sent her request to 
the Ministre de l’Intérieure at Paris. He acceded, but on the condition that 
she should practice only in Algeria, from whence she came. It was believed 
that her medical knowledge might be of great benefit to the Arab population, as 
she might be able to penetrate the harem, to which male doctors are not ad- 
mitted. 

Within a few months, a medical officer of the Russian service visited the 
New York Infirmary for Women and Children to obtain information in reference 
to the medical education of women. He had been requested to institute the 
inquiry by the Czar, in consequence of the application of a dozen or more 
respectable Russian women for admission into the Medical College of St. Peters- 
burg. Two Russian women have recently been admitted into Medical Univer- 
sity in Ziirich, Switzerland, which is one of the best universities in Europe. 

The necessity of medical education for missionary women is commanding 
considerable attention, in England, as well as in America. Dr. David H. Nut- 
ting, for many years a medical missionary of the American Board in Asiatic 
Turkey, has been urging the necessity of such missionaries, with the eloquence 
of personal experience. In London, a female medical mission to Delhi has 
been sent out, under the guidance of a benevolent association. Every candidate 
for the position must be a lady by birth and education. 

In Paris, an educated and influential lady, Madame de Gael, has been arous- 
ing public interest in behalf of the medical education of her sex, and in her 
appeals she pays an eloquent tribute to the pioneers in this country. 
Mary A. E. WAGER. 











TIED UP BY THE THUMBS. 


HERE I hung, breathing fast and hard through my clenched teeth, almost 
exhausted by my useless struggles to avoid the humiliating punishment, 
but with enough of animal fury about me to have ground him under my heel— 
that beardless boy, that puppet in shoulder-straps! What right had he, though 
he was my Lieutenant—what right had he to put this ignominy upon me, a free 
American citizen—what right to inflict so infamous a punishment? Though he 
had more brains, was he more of a man—that puny, pale-faced youngster, not 
twenty years old? In my rankling ire, I spat as if I had him before me, where 
he could feel my wrath. 

My feet were touching the ground, so that by standing on extreme tip-toe, I 
could take all the weight from my hands ; for although this was called tying up 
by the thumbs, the cord was really about the wrists ; or, by grasping the cord 
with my hands, I could accomplish the same end. I didn’t mind if it did give 
me pain ; I could stand that all day, and curse the loathed stripling yet ; but the 
disgrace of being out-faced, subdued, and punished by a whipster not half my 
size ; [—Bill Ogden, the best wrestler and boxer of our village, six feet two in 
my stockings, and weighing a hundred and eighty pounds, to be actually mas- 
tered, and then tied up by that boy! Ah, what a heart-burning swelled my 
throat, what a flush tingled round my ears and up into the roots of my hair. 

This is how it was. And I will tell the whole story from the beginning, for 
this was not the first time I had braved that boy, and come out second-best. I 
can tell it calmly and without prejudice now, in the light of subsequent events, 
and seven years flown by since then. Davis was not a regularly elected 
Lieutenant in our company. We had been recruited up in Delaware County, 
New York, by one of our fellow-townsmen, Hecker by name, whom we had 
elected Captain, and who received his commission from Governor Morgan. But 
the man we elected First Lieutenant failed to pass his examination, and some- 
how, through the influence of the Colonel, who was a foreigner, this boy, only 
nineteen then, was put in his place. This set all us men against him anyhow ; 
and he was a city-bred fellow, with white hands and a pale face, like a girl’s 
almost, which made us stout and brown country lads dislike him still more. 
But I will do him the justice to say that he was smart, for he talked French and 
German with the foreign fellows who had enlisted with the Colonel, and as to 
drill, he knew it all by rote. He could handle a musket like a machine, for all 
his white hands, and was vety spry and active on drill. He could keep his wind 
on the double-quick long after most of the company were blowing like a lot of 
porpoises, and never asked us to do anything he wasn’t willing to do himself. 
He was good-natured, too, but very strict, and we hadn’t been used to ask leave 
of anybody when we wanted to go out and in at home, and we didn’t like it. 
Somehow, too, our Captain was always off, and Davis constantly in command. 
If he had been our own choice we should have liked him and been proud of him, 
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but we couldn’t get over his being put in the company without our consent 
being asked ; and everything seemed to conspire to make him obnoxious to us. 

My first quarrel with him happened thus. He was on as officer of the day. 
Some of the boys had been out on pass, and had come home outside of too much 
liquor to be quite as well-behaved as they should, and were making a good deal 
of noise in the barracks, despite the efforts of the sober men to keep them quiet. I 
had been out, too, and though I was not drunk, I was not quite myself. Lieutenant 
Davis had sent his orderly over twice to tell us to stop the racket, but somehow 
we kept on making a good deal of noise. Then he sent a corporal with a file of 
the guard to arrest whoever were not in bed, and put them in the guard-house. 
Half by cajolery and half by force they seized upon Renwick Ford, who was the 
most boisterous of the party, and led him off. We did not like this, but none 
of us did more than remonstrate. However, when they got Renny to the guard- 
house he began to make such a fuss that the officer of the guard, a big-whiskered 
New York rowdy, put handcuffs on him, though not without a good deal of a 
struggle. Renny bellowed and resisted, but to no purpose—they got the clamps 
on and led him off; but when they tried to put him in the black-hole he turned 
suddenly upon the corporal, struck at him with both manacled fists, and, with a 
plunge through the guard, made for our quarters. Now commenced a scene. 
Renny, half maddened with drink and fury, recounted his wrongs, and appealed 
vehemently to us whether we would let a man of Company G be put in the 
black-hole. This was a sore point. We had never before had any of our men, 
who were all well-to-do farmers or farmers’ sons, punished for a breach of disci- 
pline ; and here was one of our favorites, for his first offence, manacled like the 
vilest criminal and imprisoned without a show of trial. We had crude notions 
of military discipline then, and Renny’s case seemed one of special enormity. 
Were we tamely to submit to it?) No! we would show these men that Delaware 
County boys could not be trampled upon. Renny shouldn’t go to the guard- 
house as long as we were there to protect him. 

Meantime, the officer of the guard reported what had occurred to Lieutenant 
Davis, who ordered him to go to the company quarters himself, with a couple of 
files of men, re-arrest the offender, and confine him at once. He came; but we 
told him nor he nor anybody else could put Renny Ford in the guard-house. 
So back he went to Lieutenant Davis, with this tale of the mutinous state of 
affairs. 

“ Why, Lieutenant, why didn’t you clean out the quarters, and take the man 
by force ?” asked the officer of the day. 

So over came Lieutenant Davis, and found us all collected round Renny, 
with protestations and threats against his confinement on our I.ps. The sergeant 
of the guard and six men stood in line across the quarters, which were long and 
narrow, with their backs to the door. 

“Why, Company G, what’s all this trouble about? I’m astonished! I 
thought my company was the most orderly in camp. Sergeant,” addressing an 
orderly, “what man is it that broke loose from the guard and struck at the 
corporal ?” 

“ Renwick Ford, sir.” 

“Ford, step out here!” ordered Lieutenant Davis, in a slighty raised, but 
firm voice. 

“ I’m b-b-blowed if I will,” stuttered our half-drunken martyr. 

“ And I’m blowed if he shall!” said I, stepping out of the group. 
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“ Ogden, hold your tongue! Sergeant, bring me that man Ford, instantly !” 

Nettled at being told to hold my tongue, a thing I wouldn’t have stood from the 
lips of any man in those days, before I got curbed down into a steady soldier, I 
took a step toward him and, raising my finger, said : 

“Look ye here, Lieutenant, I won’t stand that from you, or any other 
puppy !” 

“ Ogden, do you know whom you are talking to?” said Lieutenant Davis, if 
anything, paler than usual, and, as I could see, biting his lip with fast-rising 
anger. “Stand back, sir, or you'll be sorry! Sergeant, bring me that man! 
Stand back, Ogden!” 

“Don’t you wish you may get it!” with a sneer, was scarcely out of my 
mouth, when Lieutenant Davis drew his sword, took a step toward me, and said, 
more slowly and quietly than before—“ Ogden, stand back, or I’ll knock you 
down!” 

“ Knock, and be 

My words half uttered, I saw Davis raise his arm with a quick, nervous 
motion, and, before I could ward off the blow, I felt a crushing sensation on my 
head, my knees gave way, and that was all I knew. 

When I came to myself they told me that Lieutenant Davis had knocked me 
down with the hilt of his sword, then coolly ordered the rest of the company to 
bed, whither they had dispersed, whereupon he re-imprisoned Ford. The men 
said it had all been done se quick that they had no time to collect their wits 
enough to resist, even had they chosen; that my being knocked off my pins 
with such a sudden blow seemed to break up all their unity of action, and that 
Ford had come forward himself and gone with the guard; that Lieutenant 
Davis had said no word after his blow, but followed the guard out of the quarters, 
where everything had resumed its quiet aspect. 

For days after this event, by no means honorable to myself, I kept my bunk, 
with bandaged and aching head, and feelings sore and venomous. Cvuld I have 
gotten any of my comrades to take my part, I should have at once recommenced 
hostilities ; but all of them sided against me, saying I had prevoked worse treat- 
ment than I received. Lieutenant Davis did not attempt further to punish me ; 
but this only enraged me the more, for it looked like clemency, and I would 
rather have been court-martialed and shot. I thought, than accept clemency from 
him. But I could do nothing more than nurse my wrath in silence, for when I 
returned to duty Lieutenant Davis took neither more nor less notice of me than 
before, and never spoke or acted as if he had the slightest recollection of my 
conduct. But this was fresh cause of aggravation, and augmented my daily 
growing store of revenge. 

After this fracas, Company G seemed entirely to have lost their old dislike for 
Lieutenant Davis; nor could I ever get a single man to join me in any scheme 
against him or his authority. Even Renny Ford (who, by the way, had been 
released next day, with a caution against the abuse of liquor), bore no grudge, 
and I could never make him believe that it was for him I had suffered so much. 
He would always answer to my assertions of this fact that it was not so much 
my friendship for him as my enmity to Lieutenant Davis that got me into the 
trouble ; and though I used to deny it then, I now admit the force of his reason- 
ing. Company G became the best-drilled, best-behaved company in the 
regiment, as it was really of the best material, and none was more devoted to its 
commanding officer. 
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I was the only black sheep among them, and a real black sheep I was. 
Naturally of an amiable disposition, 1 was, nevertheless, morbidly sensitive, 
and once piqued, I was not apt to get over it, unless, perhaps, my opponent 
made the first advances; and that Lieutenant Davis would gratify me in this 
particular was scarcely to be expected. I never considered that he had been 
very lenient in my case, that I had deserved a much more severe punishment ; 
I only remembered that he had told me to hold my tongue, and had struck me. 
The provocation on my part sank into nothingness beside the glaring insult of 
the blow, and the difference of rank at that stage of my military career never 
entered my head. And so I became the only utterly worthless member of the 
company. If I could shirk duty at any time, I did it; if I could get on the sick- 
list, | kept my quarters, much as I liked fresh air and exercise, rather than drill or 
do duty under that boy, as I called him. I didn’t mind guard duty, in fact was 
glad to be put on when Lieutenant Davis was not officer of the guard or of the 
day ; but I would resort to almost any measures to escape obeying his com- 
mands. On several occasions I even went so far as to make myself in reality 
desperately sick, by a trick an old sailor-friend had taught me, of swallowing a 
quid of tobacco ; which feat would be followed by terrible nausea and retching 
for many hours, then a collapse so like that in cholera that it would deceive 
almost any physician, and a complete prostration of my nervous system for 
nearly a week. Violent as was this remedy, I was willing to take it rather than 
endure the disease, for such to me was any kind of duty under my Lieutenant. 
But all my subterfuges only resulted in avoiding for me a portion of my duty, 
and procuring me the name of the most worthless, incorrigible dead-beat. 

So matters went on for many months, during which we had been ordered to 
Washington, and stationed at Fort Lyon, Va. Thoughts of desertion had not 
unfrequently crossed my mind, but fear of the name of coward, invariably 
coupled with that of deserter, deterred me from so shameful an act. But nothing 
kept me from my equally dishonorable course of contumacy and defiance of my 
my superior. No advice, no urgings on the part of my comrades and sergeants 
had any effect upon me; set in my way, I was bound to fight it out on that line 
to the bitter end. And for my own good it was, that finally the bitter end 
came. 

It was thus. I had been put in the guard-house the previous day (no rare 
thing with me at that time), and in the morning had been sent out with some 
other prisoners to work under guard. I had done this often before. In fact I 
did more work under such circumstances than in my regular line of duty. But 
the lurking devil within me was chafing for a casus belli, and the work being 
such as to offend my biased sense of right, seemed to offer the desired opportu- 
nity. It was cleaning the regimental sinks. This is, thought I, more than I 
can stand. All my senses revolted at it; and while the rest of the prisoners set 
to work with spade and pick, I threw down my implement with an oath, deter- 
mined mot to move a hand in such menial, and as I thought, degrading labor. 

As it happened, Lieutenant Davis was again officer of the day, and shortly 
after came on his rounds to inspect the progress we were making. 

“ Lieutenant, Private Ogden, G Company, won’t do his work,” reported the 
corporal in charge of the party. 

“Ogden again! Why, what’s the matter now, Ogden ?” said he, turning on 
me a look of half annoyance, half severity. 

I spoke no word, but curled my lip and folded my arms in mute defiance. 
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“ Ogden, this won’t do. Take up your spade, and set to work.” 

Still neither word nor motion from me. Lieutenant Davis watched me a 
moment, while all hands stopped work to look on; my bad reputation and present 
attitude exciting a lively interest in the proceedings, and one or two loiterers 
from camp joined the by-standers. 

“ Ogden, you tried this once before, and got no good from it. Don’t try it 
again. Pick up that spade and set to work.” 

“Il do neither one nor t’other!” I muttered between my teéth, settling 
myself down firmly on my feet, resolved not to be beaten this time, for 
Lieutenant Davis’s words were an unpleasant reminder of my last affray with 
him. But I did not look at him. Somehow I knew that I could not look into 
his steady blue eye, which I felt was fixed upon me now, as calmly as he could 
into mine, and I did not try. I felt an uncertainty, too, about the result of this 
contumacy, but I drove it fiercely away, determined to do or die. 

“ Corporal, send one of your men for the sergeant and a file of the guard, 
and a pair of handcuffs,” was the only answer to my disobedient outbreak, in a 
voice, according to his wont, lower as he grew more angry. 

“ Handcuffs? You'll not put handcuffs on me, Lieutenant Davis!” I said, 
with an effort to be calm and determined. 

“ We'll see.” 

“We will see!” 

The sergeant came with the men and the handcuffs, stepped up, and touched 
his cap to Lieutenant Davis. 

** Put those irons on Private Ogden there!” 

“Don’t you try it, sergeant! Lieutenant Davis, I give you fair warning that 
I won’t have those handcuffs put on me. If you try it, you’ll regret it.” 

“ Sergeant, put on those irons!” ordered Lieutenant Davis, curtly. 

The sergeant stepped up to me in obedience to this command. Maddened 
by the attempt, and especially by the coolness of the Lieutenant, I dashed the 
sergeant with a blow to one side, and strode upon my tormentor. But I had not 
observed that Lieutenant Davis, well knowing my temper, and anticipating some 
such upshot, had placed his hand upon his revolver; and before I had taken 
two steps toward him, I heard the click of the hammer as he cocked it, and 
found myself confronted by its muzzle, not three feet from my eyes. 

So unexpected a sight instantly checked me. I had had not a few personal 
encounters before, and from my last with Lieutenant Davis, I inferred that 
if he intended to curb me by force, he would use means similar to those he had 
practised before, in which case I had made up my mind that come what might, 
I would not take a blow without returning a deadly one. But the sight of a 
pistol yawning upon me for the first time, completely unmanned me. It seems 
an exaggerated term to describe the quarter-inch muzzle of a pistol as “ yawn- 
ing,” but who that has had such a weapon presented within three feet of his face 
can use a less forcible expression? The mouth of the piece looked as large as 
a twenty-four pounder. 

Seeing my irresolution, Lieutenant Davis quietly said : “ Put on those irons, 
sergeant. Ogden, hold out your hands.” 

I held them out mechanically, from sheer indecision, was ironed and led off. 
Half an hour later, Lieutenant Davis came down to the guard-house, asked if I 
was prepared to go to work, and receiving an emphatic oath in the negative, 


ordered me tied up. 
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This roused me again. Tied up! I would die rather! But this time, 
Lieutenant Davis was fully provided for the emergency, and merely stood by 
and watched four men (and it took four of the strongest) tie my hands together, 
and my feet at the ankles, carry me out to the ten-foot horse, and string me up, 
heeding not in the least the oaths and vile epithets I launched at him without 
cessation ; and when I was fairly tied up, he turned on his heel and went about 
his business, ordering that no one should be allowed to loiter about and look on. 

There were two men on the horse above me, indulging in a “ dry-ride,” one 
ridden into penitence, the other still holding out in his obduracy. For the benefit 
of those of my readers who are not familiar with this mode of equitation, I 
would say that the “mount” in question is a rail horizontally poised on four 
legs, varying in height from six to twelve feet, with another rail above it, to which 
the hands of the horsemen are tied to prevent their dismounting till the dry-ride 
has induced a change of heart ; which, no saddle being allowed, and the animal’s 
back sharp, is generally effected in from ten minutes to a couple of hours. 
But the man who can ride an hour without sincere contrition, must have an 
equally callous heart and seat. Between these two modes of punishment (the 
ride and the tying-up), there is little choice, unless the victim has some physical 
peculiarity or complaint which renders one of them specially painful in his case. 
Either is generally effective. 

Nor did the remedy fail in my case. My oaths subsided as my muscles be- 
gan to weary, and I devoted more of my attention to keeping in the least un- 
comfortable position, alternating the weight of my body in spells between my 
hands and my toes. Gradually, each became tired after a shorter period. I 
could not sustain my weight by my wrists for more than a minute without the 
blood becoming so stagnant as to cause insupportable swelling and tingling ; nor 
on tip-toe for a longer period without my feet giving way from sheer exhaustion. 
These periods speedily grew less, till even a few seconds seemed interminable ; 
my head swam, and I became faint and feverish. Still my resolution not to give 
in held out firmly, nor did it succumb till 1 was completely prostrated. But 
some half-hour, more or less, after the obdurate horseman above me had joined 
his comrade in the cry of Peccavi, and had been released from his unwilling 
equestrianism, though my spirit was willing my flesh was weak ; and when the 
sergeant of the guard, a steady-going old fellow-townsman, who had been my 
best adviser, though I had rarely done his good counsel credit, came to me and 
said, “ William, my boy, best be taken down and go to work ; ’tis better for you, 
my lad; this conduct is neither Christian nor manly,” I burst into tears, and 
said I would do anything rather than endure such pain. The sergeant reported 
the state of the case to Lieutenant Davis, who ordered me at once taken down 
and sent out to the fatigue-party. This was done, and I took to my work, 
ashamed of my punishment, but still hard-hearted enough to be yet more 
ashamed of my having given in. 

This time I was thoroughly subdued. I had succumbed to a stronger will 
than my own, had suffered a degrading punishment for my contempt of authority, 
and had no thought of resistance left. I was too crest-fallen ever again to at- 
tempt the slightest antagonism to duty or the orders of my superiors, but I be- 
came reticent, moody, and very unhappy. I avoided all intercourse with my 
companions—though now that I had given up my evil courses, they were once 
more most generous in friendly offices—and wandered about alone, in a deplora- 
ble state of mental dejection. No advice, no offers of assistance, no cordial 
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treatment could wean me from my dismal gloom. I was completely humiliated 
in my own eyes, and felt that every one ought to shun me. 

But I was not reconciled to Lieutenant Davis, and I felt that until I had re- 
ceived his pardon for my many contempts, I could never again hold up my head 
as a man and a good soldier. And yet I had not the courage to go tell him I 
had been a sorry member of the company, but that I would try to mend ; though 
I knew he would receive me frankly and with good will. 

And so matters went on for many weary months, during which I longed with 
an eagerness I cannot describe for reconciliation to Lieutenant Davis and my 
own good opinion. We had been ordered to join the Army of the Potomac on 
the Peninsula, and I hoped that more active duties would bring about a release 
from my hypochondria. But neither heavy work on entrenchments nor the 
sleepless nights of picket duty induced the desired change. 

But at last came the terrible battle of Fair Oaks. No sooner did the boom- 
ing of artillery and the rattle of small arms in our front tell us that a general en- 
gagement was imminent, than I felt the shackles of dejection fall from my heart, 
“as it had been scales.” My chance had come. I would show my captain (for 
such Lieutenant Davis had now become) that which I could not sfeak. For the 
first time in months | felt happy again, elate at my prospect of recovering my 
lost honor. 

And as I hoped it happened. I need not tell of the awful shudder with which 
I began to see my companions fall about me; of my dread wearing off in the 
excitement of a first exposure to a scathing fire of musketry ; of all my energies 
roused, and my senses cheered into enthusiasm in the glorious danger of a 
charge ; suffice it to say that on the eve of that memorable day—when we had 
driven our at first successful foe, baffled and decimated, back to his fortifications, 
at roll-call, when only forty-three out of over ninety-seven answered to their 
names—Captain Davis, after congratulating the company upon its bravery and 
endurance, said, and I could see a real satisfaction lighting up his eye, 

“Men, there is one of your number upon whom I wish to bestow especial 
commendation. Private Ogden, you have done yourself honor, and I feel that 
in the future I can rely upon you as one of the best men of Company G.” 

My heart was almost too full for words; but I stepped to the front, and 
touching my cap, asked permission to speak. Captain Davis nodded assent, 
and, choking down my rising emotion, I acknowledged that I had been the worst 
man in the company, that I was sincerely contrite, and only asked Captain Davis 
to forget the past and judge me by the future. 

My story is ended. But I am proud to say that when I was discharged as 
orderly sergeant for wounds received at Gettysburg a year and over later, Cap- 
tain Davis, then newly promoted major of the regiment, endorsed on my dis- 
charge-paper, under the head of “ character :” 

“Excellent in every particular. The best man I ever had in my company.” 

And there it hangs upon the wall, in a rich gilt frame, where all who wish 
may see it, a constant reminder to me of the man than whom I love and honor 
none more highly in the world. 

T. A. DODGE. 
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MRS. FRANCES ANNE KEMBLE. 





T is the evening of the 25th of October, 1829, and a great excitement per- 
vades the literary and artistic populace of London. Frances Anne Kem- 
ble, the daughter of the famous Charles Kemble, and of his beautiful and gifted 
wife, is to make her dééu¢, and many and brilliant are the auguries of her suc- 
cess. Covent Garden Theatre, which has so often been the scene of the triumphs 
of the Kemble family, a family the members of which, to their lasting honor 
be it spoken, have done as much to elevate their profession by the purity of 
their lives as by the splendor of their genius, is to-night crowed from the pit to 
the topmost gallery with an eager, expectant, and brilliant audience. Perhaps, too, 
so sympathetic and appreciative an audience never before greeted a débutante. 
Mrs. Siddons is there, old and grey, and a little anxious, but stately and beau- 
tiful still. Talfourd is there, and to-morrow he will publish a criticism on the 
performance which will make the heart of the young dédu/ante beat high with 
pride and pleasure; and Sir Thomas Lawrence is there, pencil and paper in 
hand, prepared to listen as attentively, to observe as closely, and to criticise at 
once as severely and as intelligently as he alone can. 

Seldom has a choicer feast been spread before true lovers of the drama than 
that which awaits them to-night. The play is “ Romeo and Juliet,” with Charles 
Kemble (for the first time) as Mercutio, Mrs. Charles Kemble, the originality 
and finish of whose acting invests the simplest and briefest parts with new dig- 
nity and charm, as Lady Capulet, and Frances Anne Kemble as Juliet. Miss 
Kemble is quite unknown to most of the audience. She is but just out of the 
French convent where she has been educated. She is barely eighteen ; and 
six weeks ago she did not anticipate devoting her life to the stage. 

The curtain rises at last, and a burst of applause greets Charles Kemble as 
he bounds on the stage as Mercutio, gay, gallant, graceful, “ seeming to have cast 
all his cares and twenty of his years behind him,” a living and most charming 
embodiment of “ the delightful creation of Shakespeare’s happiest mood.” Mrs. 
Charles Kemble is welcomed with equal warmth and enthusiasm, but the event 
of the evening is still to come, and as the nurse calls Juliet, the hush of strained 
expectation and anxiety is almost painful. There is a momentary pause, then a 
full rich voice responds, and Juliet, the very Juliet surely of whom Shakespeare 
dreamed, glides upon the stage. There she stands; slight, graceful, girlish ; 
there is the youthful face, instinct with passion and with power, there are the 
dark liquid eyes, the softly smiling lips, the low, broad brow, shaded by glossy 
raven hair. The first glance at her beautiful face has won all hearts, and when 
she speaks, the enchanting vibrating voice which, after nearly forty years, retains 
its mellow sweetness, and can still 


Fall down and glance 
From tone to tone, and change to change. 
Of liveliest utterance. 


completes the spell. After the first tremor of excitement and uneasiness passes 
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off, which it does in a very few moments, she loses all timidity and self-con- 
sciousness, and giving herself up entirely to her part, plays with a power and 
passion, an originality and “ exquisite naturalness,” which electrify her audience. 
Even Mrs. Siddons smiles approval, and her tears speak more eloquently than 
her smiles ; and Mrs. Charles Kemble, whose taste and judgment are so faultless 
that her criticisms are more carefully studied by the Kemble family than any 
others—even Mrs. Charles Kemble is delighted ; and as the curtain falls upon the 
last act, Fanny Kemble is recalled with acclamations, and stands before the 
footlights the acknowledged queen of the English stage. 

Her success on this occasion is perhaps the more remarkable, as she was 
extremely unwilling to make her dééu¢ in Juliet. She was anxious to play Portia 
(which subsequently became her favorite part), and was bitterly disappointed 
at being refused permission to do so. The next day nearly all the London 
newspapers were unanimous in their expressions of admiration of her acting, 
and of astonishment at its power and originality. ‘It never was our fortune,” 
says Talfourd, “to see Mrs. Siddons in this part, but Miss Kemble gives it a 
depth of tragic tone which none of her predecessors whom we have seen ever 
gave to it. Miss O’Neil, loth as we are to forget her fascinations, used to lighten 
the earlier scenes of the piece with some girlish graces that were accused of 
being infantine. Be that as it may, there were certainly a hundred little pretti- 
nesses enacted by hundreds of novices in the character which attracted habitual 
applauses, but which Miss Kemble at once repudiated with the wise audacity of 
genius ; at the same time, though she blends not a particle of affected girlish- 
ness with the part of Juliet, her youth and her truth still have in it a Shakespe- 
rian xaiveté. As the tragedy deepens, her powers are developed in unison with 
the strengthened decision of purpose which the poet gives to the character. 
What a noble effect she produced in that scene where the nurse, who has hith- 
erto been the partner of all her counsels, recommends her to marry Paris, and 
to her astonished exclamation, ‘Speak’st thou from thy heart !’ answers, ‘ And 
from my soul, too, or else beshrew them both.’ At that momentous passage, 
Miss Kemble erected her head, and extended her arm with an expressive air 
which we never saw surpassed in acting, and with a power like magic, pro- 
nounced ‘Amen!’ In that attitude, and look, and word, she made us feel that 
Juliet, so late a nursling, was now left alone in the world—that the child was 
gone, and that the heroic woman had begun her part. By her change in tone 
and manner she showed that her heart was wound up to fulfil its destiny, and 
she bids the nurse ‘Go in’ in a tone of dignified command. That there was 
such a change in Juliet we have always felt, but to mark its precise moment was 
reserved for this accomplished actress, in a single tone.” 

This first triumph was followed by many more. Indeed, there is hardly a 
case on record of an actress who achieved and retained so sudden and splendid 
a popularity with so little previous preparation. Although she had studied for 
so short a time previous to her début, however, she studied very carefully. 
Afterward the very anxiety felt by her relatives on her account, made them ex- 
acting ; and accustomed to severe and patient study themselves, and to the suc- 
cess which was almost as much the result of that as of their genius, they often 
gave utterance to criticisms which were almost incomprehensible to her, and ex- 
pected from her a kind of study which she was powerless to give. But she was 
a most conscientious student, nevertheless, always ready to profit by honest 
criticism ; and whenever Sir Thomas Lawrence came to see her, bringing his 
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notes upon her acting—the care and severity of which may be gathered from the 
fact that often her enunciation of certain words was censured as being “a sem#- 
tone too high” —she always shut herself up in her room with the paper for hours, 
and studied and practised until the difficulties were conquered and the faults cor- 
rected. As time proceeded, Miss Kemble equalled, in almost every instance, the 
anticipations formed of her. Her advantages were very great, for, besides her 
natural gifts for the stage (among which we must not forget to enumerate such a 
quick and retentive memory that she learned her parts with incredible ease and 
rapidity, and on one occasion committed the longest woman’s part in the English 
language within three hours), she had the constant companionship and advice of 
the best artists of the day, and of her own family in particular, who, as we have 
before said, attained their renown, in a great measure, by the closest, most un- 
remitting and most patient study. The books which they used, and which are 
now in existence, even the books used by Mrs. Siddons, are lined and interlined, 
and every word and syllable which required a particular accent or inflection, has 
its appropriate mark, showing how much they depended upon thtse aids. When, 
after all this study and practice, the proper conception and representation of a 
part was decided upon, it was ever afterward adhered to, regardless alike of the 
mood of the actor and the circumstances by which he was surrounded ; and it 
was this closeness of study, and careful and oft-repeated manipulation, if we 
may use the word, which gave to the acting of the Kemble family its exquisite 
delicacy and fidelity, as well as that finish and unvarying evenness for which it 
was famous, and which contributed quite as much as their genius, except, per- 
haps, in the case of Mrs. Siddons, to their popularity. 

With Mrs. Charles Kemble it was quite otherwise. She was born an artist, 
and born a finished artist, being gifted with that natural and intuitive facility of 
representation which is by no means always the accompaniment of genius, and 
the possession of which saves the histrionic artist a vast deal of severe study 
and wearisome practice. Mrs. Charles Kemble’s natural and unstudied empha- 
sis in reading is said to have been as faultless and as invariably correct as that 
which, with the rest of the family, was the result of such patient toil, only, as it 
was in her case an instinct, she needed no reminder. Her books, preserved still, 
like the rest, have no lines and accents. She trusted her instinct, and that 
never failed her. Her daughter inherited her genius—was, perhaps, more of a 
genius than she was, and inherited, also, in a great degree, her facility ; but with 
all this facility, and more passion and more power than her mother, she was very 
much under the influence of moods, and moods of which she was not always 
conscious, and could not, therefore, control ; so that when her mother, naturally 
the closest and most anxious observer, as she was also the best critic, sometimes 
said to her as they returned from the theatre, “ My daughter, to-night you acted 
exquisitely ;” and on other occasions, “ Fanny, to-night you played very badly. 
I almost think you had better give it all up.” Fanny could not always see, 
though she might /ze/, that there had been any difference in her acting. 

On the other hand, the very susceptibility and moodiness of temperament 
which prevented her from being always reliable, at other times ensured her a 
supreme success. Once, when she was acting at Covent Garden in a tragedy, in 
the last act of which there is a scene where the heroine is in prison awaiting the 
fate of her lover who has been condemned to death, but for whom she hopes a 
reprieve, she became so completely imbued with a sense of the reality of the 
situation, that she lay on the dungeon floor in an agony of suspense which was 
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almost unbearable ; and when at length her lover appeared, safe, forgetting the 
long and fine piece of declamation ‘with which he was usually welcomed, she 
rushed into his arms with a cry of ecstasy, exclaiming, “ Alive! Alive! Alive!” 
The audience were thrilled, as may easily be imagined; and a moment after, 
such a thunder of applause broke out as had hardly ever before shaken the 
walls of Covent Garden; and as Charles Kemble led his daughter before the 
curtain in answer to the repeated calls for her appearance, he said, “‘ Well, Miss 
Fanny, you have made a new point indeed.” 

In 1832, she accompanied her father to this country, and played, with great 
success, the leading parts in tragedy and comedy, distinguishing herself particu- 
Jarly in Juliet, Portia, Bianca, in Milman’s “ Fazio,” Julia, in the “ Hunchback,” 
Belvidere, Isabella, Lady Teazle, and Louise de Savoy, in her own play of 
“ Francis the First,” written when she was seventeen, and received with great 
approbation. Her progress through this country was one continued ovation, 
but though she was then the queen of the stage, and the idol of its admirers, 
she never liked if, and her peculiar temperament rendered the numerous petty 
annoyances of an actor’s life and the disenchantments of the sidewings and 
asides of the theatre, painfully galling to her. The following extract from her 
journal will show how such scenes as those which she describes must have 
affected her : 


Monday, 7th. At half-past five went tothe theatre. The play was “ Romeo and Juliet,” 
and went off pretty smoothly, except that they broke one man’s collar-bone and nearly 
dislocated a woman’s shoulder by flinging the scenery about. My bed was not made in 
time, and when the scene drew, half a dozen carpenters in patched trowsers and tattered 
shirt sleeves were discovered smoothing down my pillows and adjusting my draperies. 
The last scene is too good not be given verbatim. 

Romeo. Rise, rise, my Juliet, 

And from this cave of death, this house of horror, 
Quick let me snatch thee to thy Romeo’s arms. 

[Here he pounced upon me, plucked me up in his arms like an uncomfortable bundle, 
and staggered down the stage with me.] 

Juliet. (Aside.) Oh, you’ve got me up horridly !—that’ll never do; let me down, 
pray let me down. 

Romeo. Then breathe a vital spirit on thy lips, 

And call thee back my soul to life and love ! 

Juliet. (Aside.) Pray put me down ; you'll certainly throw me down if you don’t set 

me on the ground directly— 


Romeo. Tear not our heartstrings thus ! 
They crack! they break! Juliet! Juliet! [Dies.] 

Juliet, (To corpse.) Am I smothering you? ‘ 

Corpse. (To Juliet.) Not at all; could you be so kind, do you think, as to put my 
wig on again for me ?—it has fallen off. 

Juliet. (To corpse.) I’m afraid I can’t, but I'll throw my muslin veil over you. 
You’ve broken the phial, haven’t you ? 

[Corpse nodded.] 

Fulict. (To corpse.) Where's your dagger? 

Corpse. (To Juliet.) ’Pon my soul I don’t know. 


On the other hand, she was rarely allowed to have a voice in the selection 
of her parts, and sometimes was forced to take those for which her extreme 
youth unfitted her. “I played Lady Macbeth,” she says, on one occasion, “and 
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played like a very clever girl as I am, but it was as much like the real Lady 
Macbeth as the Great Mogul.” 

In 1834, she retired definitely from the stage, and except for a brief period in 
1851, when she appeared in London, never again returned to it. Her bright, 
brief career as an actress is one of the glorious memories of the stage, but it is 
not in connection with the stage that she is most widely known and will be long- 
est remembered. 

In 1848, she gave in Boston the first series of those readings which have 
made her name forever famous, and which have done so much to render Shakes- 
peare properly understood and appreciated. No other living being in this our 
day and generation, has been able to do for Shakespeare what Mrs. Kemble, 
owing to the peculiar bent of her genius and her versatility of impersonation, has 
done. In listening to one of her readings, we have the unexampled pleasure of 
seeing one of Shakespeare’s plays, with each part superbly rendered. Yes, seeing, 
for do we not forget the dais upon which she sits, the dark red screen behind 
her, the table with its pile of books—do not these simple surroundings dissolve 
and melt away into arching forests or palace halls at will? and does not each 
character step before us in the costume of the day, whether it be Cleopatra dy- 
ing amid long-forgotten Egyptian splendor, or Titania with her robe of woven 
moonbeams, or Bottom with his ass’s head? Mrs. Kemble is independent of her 
surroundings the moment they are in her own power, and creates and changes 
them at will. And she is thus enabled to do for Shakespeare what she could 
not have done had she remained on the stage; she gives us each one of his 
characters equally well played, a pleasure never yet enjoyed in the theatre ; and 
I think we are scarcely less struck, on hearing her read any play of his for the 
first time, by her magnificent impersonation of the principal characters than by 
the way in which she brings out, individualizes, and makes real the minor ones— 
nonentities, some of them, in the hands of inferior actors, and very liable to es- 
cape us in reading. 

In “ As You Like It,” Rosalind—lovely, arch, passionate, tender Rosalind—is 
not more real than Audrey—ignorant, humble, delightfully stupid Audrey. Not 
a word that Rosalind utters, and we think that she is among the most 
charming of Mrs. Kemble’s impersonations, is more clearly impressed on our 
memory than the ineffable ignorance and stupidity expressed in Audrey’s man- 
ner of uttering the words, “I do not know what poetical is. Is it honest in 
deed and word? Isitatrue thing?” In “ Macbeth,” all the parts in which 
she makes as distinct as she does deeply tragic, Lady Macbeth is not more ter- 
rible than, in their way, are the three witches. This whole scene, which Shakes- 
peare evidently did not mean to make grotesque, but terrible, is travestied on 
the stage ; but in Mrs. Kemble’s hands it is what it was meant to be, wild, weird, 
appalling. She is not simply a hag, she is a hag possessed bya fiend. What 
absolutely hellish joy lights up her face as she stirs the cauldron! With what 
an indescribable accent of malice and cruelty does she utter the refrain, 

Double, double, toil and trouble. 
And this same face which can so embody the glare of a fiend, these lips which 
can utter a fiend’s adjuration, can give the look, the smile of Titania, reproduc- 
ing with equal fidelity the flower-like grace, the fairy-like evanescent loveliness 
of one of the most delicate of Shakespeare’s creations ! 

It is precisely this versatility of impersonation, this mobility of counten- 
ance, this flexibility of voice, which combine with her great genius to make Mrs. 
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Kemble’s readings what they are, dramatic performances of the very highest order. 
She only, we think, can so read Shakespeare as not to destroy the unity of one of 
his marvellous dramas, because she only, of all the readers now before the public, 
can fitly conceive and represent every character she assumes, making each one 
real and distinct, and at the same time, by some subtle magic, imbuing her au- 
dience with her own passionate sense of the reality of the situation. 

But her peculiar power can never be analyzed, defined, or imitated. Of all 
the dramatic artists we have seen,she is not only the most difficult to study, 
but she is the one whom it would be most impossible to imitate, and not be- 
cause of her supreme excellence, but because, let us observe as closely, study 
as faithfully as we may, there is always a subtle, intangible something which 
escapes us, a something which we feel, but cannot grasp; a perfection which 
we see and acknowledge, while we find it impossible to arrive at a knowledge of 
the successive steps by which she achieved it. 

Again and again, as we look at, and listen to Mrs. Kemble, are we reminded 
of Tennyson’s description of Cleopatra. Like the enchanting Egyptian queen, 
Mrs. Kemble possesses a 

Warbling voice, a lyre of widest range, 
Struck by all passion. 

Like her, too, “ when she makes pause,” she can raise her piercing orbs, and 
fill with light, 

The interval of sound. 

The remarkable richness and compass of Mrs. Kemble’s voice, the exquisite 
beauty of its modulations, and the consummate art with which she manages it, 
has, we think, peculiar scope in the “ Tempest” and the “ Midsummer Night’s 
Dream.” Can any one ever forget—and, ah, can any one ever equal her 
rendering of the songs in the “ Tempest,” the “Come unto the yellow sands,” 
and “ Full fathom five?” How wondrously-beautiful are the three deep notes at 
the close of this song, “ Ding-dong, bell” —notes perfectly clear, distinct and 
musical, and falling from tone to tone with bell-like precision and sweetness. The 
first scene of the last act is a marvel of elocutionary art, so exquisite and perfect 
is the contrast between Prospero’s deep, sad, Auman tones, and the “thin and 
clear,” elf-lke voice of Ariel. In that last song of Ariel’s there breathes the 
essence of all that is fairest and most fleeting in a summer day, and while Mrs. 
Kemble is reading it, we are so vividly conscious of the presence of the dainty 
sprite, we realize so fully his ecstasy at being set free and permitted to return to 
his elements, that we feel a pang as he concludes, and echo from our hearts 
Prospero’s, “ My dainty Ariel, I shall miss thee.” 

We first heard Mrs. Kemble read Antony and Cleopatra, and it is always as 
the latter character that we like to take leave of her. The splendor of the 
whole play, but particularly of the death scene, is singularly suited to her pow- 
ers. She is the real Cleopatra, “keeping her queen-like state in the last dis- 
grace, and her sense of the pleasurable in the last moments of her life.” How 
divinely sweet is her voice in the utterance of Cleopatra’s last words : 

Dost thou not see my baby at my breast, 
That sucks the nurse asleep ! 
As sweet as balm, as soft as air, as gentle— 
Oh, Antony. 
But even as we write the vision fades away. The last melting tones of Cleopa- 
tra’s voice blend themselves with the summer wind which is whispering among 
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the vines which curtain our lattice. Her dark, bright beauty resolves itself into 
the flowers which bloom and wave in the garden without. Puck was here but 
now, but he is gone, bestriding that butterfly, perhaps, which is fluttering over 
the clover-heads on the lawn, and Ariel, doubtless, lies upon that fragment of 
thistie-down which floats upward in the sunshine. They are all gone, but she, 
the mere recollection of whose powers has evoked those fair phantoms’ lives, and 
we hope, for many a year to come, will continue to illuminate by her geniys the 
glorious pages of the prince of poets. 
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(oy Y Lord, not guilty.” 
Quickly as the word 


Broke on the silence, where no breath had stirred 
For hours, burst forth the hearty English cheers, 
Which told the loyalty and love of years 
To that young face, which from the prisoners’ seat 
Looked down, so fair, so womanly, so sweet. 
But as the swift chain lightning flings its line 
Of hotter fire, and writes its deadlier sign 
Upon the blazing sky, so then rang out 
One mocking laugh, which through the hoarser shout 
Clove its sharp way, as through a silence, till, 
With cheeks and lips that paled, the crowd stood still, 
And turned and gazed in terror that was blind 
With unbelief, and could not, would not find 
The truth. “Not guilty! Ha! My Lord!” 
’Twas she— 

The woman from death’s shadow just set free— 
Who laughed and spoke, and spoke and laughed again, 
A fearful, bitter laugh, which made more plain 
The mocking words—“ Not guilty! Ha! My Lord!” 
And with a quick, white flutter at the word, 
Rising, she stretched her arms, as gulls their wings 
Poise for their flight ; and her voice rang, as rings 
Metal on stone. The voice alone betrayed 
The ruin which the deadly strife had made 
Of her. Cheek, brow, and eyes were placid, sweet: 
The lips their red had kept, and still could meet 
In grand, firm close ; her snowy hand, serene, 
She lifted with the gesture of a queen ; 
And no man there had dared so much as reach 
His arm to stay her motion or her speech. 

“ My Lord, and you, kind neighbors, who no harm 
Have meant to me, in trying if the arm 
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Of law could mete the measure of this deed 
Which you call murder, listen how much heed 
And gratitude I have for this poor boon 
Of life, which you have given me back so soon. 
I killed that woman! Yes, kind neighbors, I! 
You see this justice is a farce, a lie! 
I’ve watched it through its well-concocted scheme 
To prove me guiltless, till, as in a dream, 
I’ve said, ‘Is this, then, true, or shall I wake ?’ 
But now ye surely can your words retake. 
Ye must. Let it be ‘ Guilty’ now, and ten 
Times guilty, and no mercy sought of men 
For me who showed none!” 
Here a great cry sobbed 
Up from the crowd: “Poor soul, her woes have robbed 
Her of her reason! Take her hence! Oh, shame 
To let her speak. Think of her noble name.” 
And some of them who knew and loved her crept 
Close to her side ; but by one glance she kept 
Them all spell-bound and silent—held at bay ; 
And ere they farther strove her words to stay, 
A sage, whose tender skill had saved her life 
In infancy’s first hour, cried, 
“Hush! This strife 
Is mortal! Eased by words, perchance the brain 
So cruelly o’erwrought may yet regain 
Itself. Forbear, and pray that she may weep.” 
Smiling a slow, vague smile, like one from sleep 
Awaking, she began, in lower tone : 
“T am not mad, good friends, nor was. I own 
Your tenderness of charity aud trust, 
Which will not let my own hand to the dust 
Cast down the name you have so long revered. 
Except that hotter brands my cheek have seared, 
I, too, could blush, too late for that proud name 
And old, of which no murderer ever came 
Before! But that is past. Vengeance is sweet, 
Oh, sweet, and it is mine; yet not complete 
Simply in that she died ; though that is much, 
To know that no more ’neath her poisoned touch 
Sweet loves shall die ; no more those treacherous eyes, 
With their blue depths of counterfeit surprise, 
And tenderness, and joy, which might deceive 
Angels, their fatal snaring charm shall weave 
Round men; no more those slow, low words shall make 
Their hollow, lying shows, and dare to take 
The voice of sweetest saintliness ; and, hid 
In darkness, ’neath the stifling coffin-lid, 
That amber hair may grow, and coil, and wind, 
And never one more gleam of sunshine find 
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To light its lurid spell! Ah, now so spent 
Am I, perhaps I might have been content 
With simply this! But, no, oh no! The price 
Of blood is more. My dead love cries, ‘ Suffice 
These things to you who loved? This paltry dust 
Of death, mere death, which cometh to the just 
And unjust equally, with equal length 
Of grave! Is this the measure, this the strength 
Of your revenge?’ Ah, no, sweet love, dear love ! 
Forgive me, that my wearied blood could move 
So sluggishly, but for one instant! Hear, 
Oh dream of love, that liest on thy bier, 
My heart—all men shall know that for thy death 
She died, who slew thee! That the cruel breath 
Which froze thy glowing veins, I took away, 
And left her breast, a thing, which in a day, 
Her lover should turn from, with shuddering ! 
But, oh, dear friends ”—and here, as if to cling | 
To some loved hand, she sudden turned and bent, 
And from her drooping eyes, a quick glance sent 
As seeking help ; and faintly on her cheek 
A red flush rose and fell ; and when to speak 
Again she tried, her voice was broken, low, 
And piteous as death : 
“ Dear friends, I know 
You love me well; and even in this despair, 
I find at last, that life enough to care 
For your good will stirs in my broken heart ; 
I pray you, hold me in your thoughts apart 
From them who kill for hatred or for gain ! 
Oh, could’ I set in words that maddened pain 
Of terror! The sudden mastering sense 
Of danger to the flesh, ‘in self-defence’ 
Spills blood, and sins not, by the laws of men. 
Is, then, the body of most price? Oh when 
They come who kill the soul, Christ bade us fear. 
Oh fathers, mothers, ye have looked on dear 
Dead children! Lovers, ye have kissed the white 
Still hands, and eyes, and lips, and, clasping tight 
The pulseless body, on the marble breast, 
Have lain all night, till of its icy rest 
Ye knew and shared the utmost chill ; and this 
Ye have called grief, and prayed to die! Oh, bliss 
Beyond compare is such a watch with dead 
Your own ; and rapturous are tears thus shed 
On faces whose last look was love, when speech 





Had failed—on hands, which, if they could, would reach 


From highest heaven, to but touch the hem 
Of your loved garments. Ah, God sent to them, 
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To you, his dearest angel. His own seal 

Your love made sure. But God himself to heal 

The woe which watches death of love, can send 

No angel! When the eyes which used to bend 

And linger with a look that kissed, can sweep 

By idly ; when for smiles which scarce could keep 
Back tears, you have a quick laugh, and a jest, 

And words of kindness, worse than all the rest ; 
When lips which once to yours have clung, and clung, 
Glide lightly from your brow ; and hands which wrung 
Your hands and held them to a heart that throbbed, 
Forget to touch you as you pass ; and robbed 

Of sun, of breath, your days go on, go on, 

Like days to dead in graves—speechless, alone, 

With hopeless eyes; and face to face with fear, 

Which darkens into utter dark, so near 

It can be felt ; dear hearts, I fled in such 

A darkness, such a dread. God know how much 

He can forgive ; and ye—” 





But ere the word 
Had left her trembling lips, the pale crowd stirred 
And opened, and four men, with faltering tread 
And panting breasts, bore out one fallen dead, 
It seemed ; upon whose ashy rigid face 
Her eyes but rested, when, with no more trace 
Of life than he, she fell; as noiseless, swift, 
As from a breaking bough the soft snows drift 
Down to the ground. 

Awe-struck, with strange grief numb, 
I staggered out, like one both deaf and dumb, 
*Mid all the crowds’ loud words and trampling feet, 
Which bore me nerveless with them. In the street, 
Voices I vaguely heard: “* That man was he 
Who wrought this woe, her husband.” 
“ Surely she 

Is mad ;” and of them all there was no tongue 
But spoke in love of her. 

My heart was wrung 
With sorrow which I could not fathom. Night 
Brought only palsied dreams, in which her white 
Sweet face looked up at me on. waves which swept 
Her from my frantic grasp ; and days but crept, 
While I, unknown and lonely, through the town, 
Waiting I knew not what, roamed up and down. 
At last the third cold dawn to red from grey 
Had turned ; and, listless, as the golden day 
Set its first mark along the city spires, 
And lit the far sea-line with kindling fires, 
I walked along the misty rocky beach : 
One silver note which had not power to reach 
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My ear, except my heart had felt its stroke, 
Sudden upon the frosty silence broke. 
It was the death bell of the chapel chimes ; 
I knew it meant that she had gone: her times 
God’s hand had numbered tenderly ; and through 
The sense of great content whichecame, I knew 
That I had waited for her burying. 
Hid in the yews, I watched the slow wheels bring 
Her beauteous body, sealed ; long, through the gate, 
Wound the dark files of funeral pomp and state : 
They laid her by her grand ancestral dead : 
For her the same proud mitred prayers were said ; 
Faint yellow moss upon the carven stone 
O’ergrew the place her name should fill. Alone . 
They left her, and with quickening tread, resought 
The sunlit ways. 
Then, from the yews, I brought 
My lilies. Their cool snow to make her sleep 
More sweet, I spread: and then sat down to keep 
The watch with her, through her first night of death 
And dark. I fancied I could hear her breath 
Grow long and deep. My reverent lips I pressed 
Upon the sods which lay above her breast. 
I fancied that her proud and placid eyes 
Met, with no look of grieved or stern surprise, 
This late love, born of woe and death. 
I passed 
My hand above her brow: no shadow cast 
Its hungry creeping shape but with fierce blow 
I smote it back: and when the wind would go 
Too swift and close, 1 flung my arms and face 
Down on the grass and held in my embrace 
All of her little bed. 
When dawn was near 
I gathered up my lilies, shrunk and sere, 
And left her, knowing that she thus had willed. 
My love, content in pain, my passion stilled, 
One joy I bore out to the dreary years— 
The last kiss had been mine, and the last tears. 
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66 OLD ona bit, doctor. I want to say something—wait a bit—there, 
now I’m easier—did you say I was—dying ?” 

“Well, yes, Baybridge ; you might as well know it, I suppose. You won’t 
pull through this time, my poor fellow. 1 have warned you before.” 

“ Never mind all that, doctor ; if I’m bound to die what’s the use of preach- 
ing, but I’ve got something—ugh, there it is again—I’ve got something to ask 
for.” 

“Well, Baybridge, anything in reason, but you must be quick.” 

“Oh, it ain’t unreasonable, I reckon. I want to see my son.” 

“What, No. 35?” 

“Yes, doctor. He works in the foundry gang, and I being in the brush shop 
haven’t got to see him for two or three years now. Just after he come in this 
time it was that the warden let us have a patter. I haven’t seen him since.” 

“Well, Baybridge, your wish is natural, and does you credit. I will speak 
to the warden, and I dare say he will let 35 come up here and have an interview 
—at noon perhaps.” 

“ Will I last till then, doctor ?” asked the hoary old convict, turning his eyes 
anxiously upon the face of the physician, who stooped to examine them narrow- 
ly, felt the pulse, touched the clammy forehead, and answered gently, 

“Yes, you’ll hold out until sunset, I think, my man.” 

“ All right, doctor. You'll see about Nick?” 

“Yes. Keep very still, and go to sleep if you can. Save yourself up, you 
know.” 

“Yes, doctor,” and old Stephen Baybridge, the incendiary, the burglar, the 
would-be assassin, turned his grey head upon the pillow of his prison bed, and 
composed himself for the last sleep before the final one. 

Twelve o’clock, midday, clashed out from the prison clock, and the convicts 
gathered from the various workshops were marshalled in the courtyard, and 
marched in past the kitchen grating, where each man received his liberal mess 
of wholesome food, and so to their cells, for an hour of rest and refreshment. 

“ No. 35, the warden allows you to visit No. 104 in the hospital ward. Be 
ready in ten minutes,” said the officer in charge, as a tall stout fellow, who might 
have been good-looking but for his close-cropped hair and the hideous prison 
dress, filed by him. 

No. 35 replied by a military salute, took his dinner, and turned down the 
corridor to the right. 

In ten minutes the turnkey who came to release him, found his tin basin 
empty. 

“ Blessed if they don’t snap up their victuals like dogs,” muttered he, nodding 
to 35, who followed him without a word. 

Stephen Baybridge had not slept, and as his breathing grew more difficult, 
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the attendant had bolstered his grizzly head high upon the pillows, and now 
stood fanning him ; but as his son came down the ward, and stopped beside the 
bed, Stephen motioned the nurse away. 

“There, that'll do. I want to be all alone with my boy here for awhile. How 
are you, Nick?” 

“Well enough, father, but you don’t look to be. What’s up?” 

“I’m up for—somewheres. The parson says maybe I’ll do well enough, but 
that ain’t what I wanted of you. Nick, have you heard from the old woman 
since I saw you three year ago.” 

“Yes, She’s gone under.” 

“Dead?” e 

“Yes. A fellow come in and says, says he, ‘Warn’t Susan Baybridge your 
mother?’ And I says ‘Yes.’ ‘ Well,’ says he, ‘she was run over by the 
ingine I was driving, and I was drunk, so they sent me up here for five year.’” 

“ Old woman’s dead, Sally’s dead, Tom’s gone no one knows where,” mut- 
tered the dying man, and then fixing his eyes upon his son’s face, said aloud, 

“ Nick, you’re all I’ve got left of all the folks I ever had.” 

“Yes, father, I suppose I am,” replied the young man, with a sort of patient 
indifference of manner. 

“Well, Nick, you ain’t the sort of boy you’d ought to be, but like as not 
that’s more my fault than yours. You didn’t get much of a bringing up.” 

“JT was brought up in the streets, mostly, except when I got a turn at the 
Reform or House of C’rection,” replied Nick, coldly. 

“Yes, I know it. Well, it’s too late now, and I ain’t the one to preach what 
I never practised,” said Baybridge, uneasily, and then fixing a glance of anxious 
scrutiny upon his son, he asked, 

“ Saying you got rich, Nick, would you quit them ways that brought you 
here ?” 

“Of course I would. What’s the use of taking another man’s money if 
you’ve got enough of your own? I'd be as steady as a clock if I could afford 
it, and was out of here.” 

“ How long are you in for ?” 

“Fifteen year. Three is out now,” replied Nick, sullenly. 

“Twelve year to run if you can’t get pardoned out. How old are you, 
Nick ?” 

“ Rising thirty, I reckon.” 

“Forty-two. Well that ain’t old, and maybe you'd be steadier after you was 
out. Nick, I’ve got a secret to tell you.” 

“ About money ?” asked the young man, his face at last lighting with real 
interest. 

“About a fortune, Nick, a fortune fit for a king,” replied the father, im- 
pressively. 

“ Well, let’s hear it, tell away, old man, the time is short, anyhow.” 

“ My time’s short, or I’d keep the secret to myself,” gasped Stephen. “But 
seeing I’ve got to go, I thought—well, well, the long and short of it is, I’ve had 
a pal ever since I came here twelve years ago, a fellow that worked next to me 
in the shop, and walked next me in the gang, and sat next me in chapel, so of 
course we talked, rule or no rule, and I found out all about him. He’d been a 
Catholic priest, and he was took up for forgery, and got twenty years in’ this 
place. So much I knew all along, but about a year ago he took bad, and was put 
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in the hospital here. I have a way when I get tired of work of making myself 
sick swallowing some of the stuff in the shop, and so I got sick then, and came 
to the hospital, too, and was in the bed next my pal. He had a fever, and went 
off with it, but the last night he’d to live he was mighty uneasy, and at last, 
when the nurse was asleep, he told me that he would leave me a secret worth 
more money than he dared toname. Then he went on to say that the very night 
before he was arrested, he was called to confess a Spanish sailor, dying in a 
hospital of a wound got in some drunken spree, and—stop now—the priest had 
got it written down, and continued to keep it all the time he’d been here, stowed 
away with some relics he wore round his neck, and he just gave me relics and all, 
and I’ve worn them in the same way ever since. Hark! There’s the nurse 
coming to say time’s up. Take the little bag and sling it round your neck, 
quick! Though if they find it they won’t meddle with it, because it’s your re- 
ligion, you know.” 

“Come, 35, your time is up,” said the officer, approaching with the nurse. 

“Good-by, Nick. Maybe we’ll see each other t’other side of Jordan; any- 
how, remember, boy, that you said if you get pardoned out, or even if you 
stay your time out, that you'll lead a different life. Remember that, Nick.” 

Nick leaned over the bed, and took his father’s cold hand in his, while upon 
his dark face came a shadow of genuine emotion. 

“TI remember, father, and I promise you that if I’m able to do as you’ve 
been advising, I’ll turn over a new leaf, and be an honest man.” 

“ That’s it, Nick, that’s the talk, now good-by, my boy, good-by, lad.” 

“ Good-by, father, and good luck to you,” and Nick turned away with more 
human feeling working in his breast than he had known in many a wicked 
year. 

At sunset, Stephen Baybridge died. 

A few days later his son Nick, better known to the prison authorities as No. 
35 of the foundry gang, contrived, while filling the mould for a casting, to pour 
a quantity of the molten iron over his left arm and hand, burning himself se- 
verely, and putting all possibility of work for several weeks out of the question. 
He was at once removed to the hospital ward, and the same physician who had 
closed the father’s eyes was summoned to attend the son. 

“ A bad burn, Baybridge. You will be laid up a week at least. Your father 
used to make himself sick on purpose, and did it once too often. We can’t sus- 
pect you of the same trick, though, with such a burn as this to show.” 

“Tt ain’t likely,” groaned 35, writhing in agony, as the doctor dressed his 
wounds. 

Ten days later the burns had so far healed that 35 was informed he would 
be returned to his cell the next morning. The news took him a little by 
surprise, as he had calculated upon a longer convalescence, but he was 
prepared. ‘ 

A foundryman with sand-moulds and molten iron at his command, finds 
little trouble in manufacturing a key, and a better one, too, than those formed 
of knife-blades, candlesticks, the metal frame of a picture, or a dozen other un- 
likely materials, by which prison-doors have been unlocked and miraculous 
escapes effected. The story of Bruce’s spider loses all its marvel as one reads 
our prison reports. 

Besides the key, 35 had possessed himself of a short, stout bar of iron, 
which he wore bound upon his back when he was brought to the hospital, and 
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had since secreted beneath his mattrass. This he carried in his right hand as 
he effected his escape, and had any obstacle presented itself in human shape, 
the gleam of 35’s dark eyes, and the feline readiness of every motion, suggested 
the course events might take and the consequences likely to ensue. 

But by good or ill fortune, as one views the question from the side of convict 
or keeper, no one was in the way of the well-planned and adroitly-executed es- 
cape, and in the darkest hour of a black autumnal night Nick Baybridge reached 
the summit of the wall dividing him from the world. 

A temporary staging left by the masons who were repairing the stone-work, 
helped him to surmount it, but no such aid was to be, expected upon the other 
side, nor had 35 been able to provide himself with a rope, even if there had been 
any means of fastening it. 

“ Here’s for luck!” muttered Nick, in lieu of a prayer; and lowering him- 
self from the coping by his hands, he hung for a moment, and then dropped 
upon a heap of broken iron castings full of sharp edges and jagged points. 

“]’m done for,” muttered Nick, grimly suppressing a groan of anguish as 
the sentry above his head paced slowly along the wall, and paused to listen for 
the sequel of the voice he had heard. 

“I won’t die here ; I won’t give them that comfort. I'll get to the water and 
drop over. As good one way as another.” 

So muttering between his clenched teeth, the man, brave as any brute, 
gathered his poor broken and bleeding body together, and trailed it inch by inch 
along the pavement, leaving a dismal track behind him, toward the turbid tide 
rolling not three hundred feet from the spot where he had dropped. 

But the anguish and the exertion were too great, and half way he fainted, and 
lay there, his face upon the earth, half naked, and wounded to the death—a hor- 
rible sight. 

An hour went by, and brought the dawn. Before the dawn had grown to day- 
light, a young girl came tripping along the silent street and paused at the begin- 
ning of the bridge. 

“Just five. It’s time for father now,” said she, listening for the sound of 
wheels. Then, as nothing was to be heard, she began to look about her, 
noticing the odd effects of familiar objects in the half light, and so came upon 
the prostrate figure of the dying felon in his prison dress. 

The dress, the hour, the mangled form, grouped themselves suggestively in 
the girl’s quick brain, and her second glance was toward the prison walls rising 
gloomy and forbidding close behind her. No unusual stir was apparent, and 
Louisa Wylie, snatching the grey plaid from her own shoulders, threw it over the 
figure at her feet, murmuring, defiantly, 

“ They haven’t missed him yet, and they shan’t get him again if I can help 
it. Poor creature !” 

Just then the rumble of wheels passing from the paved street to the wood- 
en bridge was heard in the distance, and at the same moment poor 35 stirred 
in his swoon and moaned drearily. Both were sounds of promise, and Louisa 
hastened to lay the wounded man’s head in an easier position, and then stood 
up looking eagerly down the bridge. A covered country wagon, drawn by 
a comfortable plough horse, was slowly approaching. Louisa could not wait, 
and ran to meet it. Two men were upon the seat, one a white-haired patriarch, 
the other a good-looking young gentleman, who, at sight of the girl, uttered an 
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exclamation of great surprise, and made a movement as if to spring to the 
ground. The old man drew the reins, exclaiming, also in astonishment, 

“Why, Loo! how came you here :” 

“1 knew you would drive over the bridge on your way into the city with the 
market stuff, and I wanted to see you about something that wouldn’t wait, and 
so I came out to meet you, father ; but what I want now is that you should take 
up this man and—and hide him somewhere.” 

“What man? Hide him?” helplessly repeated the old: farmer, staring 
about him in bewilderment, while the younger man sprang to the ground. 

“What is it, Miss Louisa? Let me help you,” said he, going close to the 
girl, who, pointing back at the prostrate figure, said, resolutely, 

“T suppose he has escaped from the State prison, but he is terribly hurt, 
and perhaps dying. They shall not get him if I can help it, and I want father 
to put him in the wagon and carry him right home. I'll go, too.” 

“Sho, Louizy, I shan’t do any such thing. What, lose all my marketing for 
the sake of helping a gallows-bird to escape! I’d be well set to work doing 
that, shouldn’t I!” exclaimed the old man, éndignantly, and his daughter re- 
plied, 

“Indeed you would be, father. No matter what he has done, he is wounded, 
suffering, dying before our eyes. Would you carry him back to the very prison 
he has killed himself in trying to escape? O, father, would you, cou/d you be 
so cruel and unfeeling ?” 

“Well, but you see, Louizy, he ain’t nothing to us, and I’ve got all my green 
stuff in the back of the wagon—” 

“* Ask me, and I will help you, Louisa,” said a low voice at her elbow, and 
Louisa, turning, fixed her indignant, honest eyes upon the face of the young 
man as she replied, 

“Well, John Merton, I do ask you to help me, and I offer you my best thanks 
in advance for doing so.” 

“T think, Mr. Wylie, we might make room at the back of the wagon for the 
poor fellow, and if you don’t mind going three or four miles out of the way, I 
will take the risk of carrying him to my mother’s house, since Miss Louisa is so 
resolved upon rescuing him. And any loss that you may experience in your 
marketing—” 

The rest of the sentence was spoken softly in the ear of the old farmer, who, 
nodding twice or thrice in reply, stiffly dismounted from his driving seat, and 
going round to the back of the wagon, began to unbutton the curtain and move 
round the various boxes and baskets stowed behind it. 

Meantime the two young people had approached and bent over the convict, 
now conscious of his sufferings and his danger, and watching their motions with 
the keen, anxious eyes of a trapped animal who sees his captors approaching. 

“You are dreadfully hurt, aren’t you?” asked Louisa, faltering for the first 
time as she saw the pool of blood oozing from beneath the crushed figure. 

“Yes. Are you going to carry me back ?” 

“Won't you be better taken care of there than anywhere else? Do you 
mind very much where you go?” asked John Merton, restraining the girl by a 
warning look. 

“Mind? Of course I do. I’d rather die here. Hide me away somewhere, 
and I'll pay you handsome,” gasped poor 35, clutching with his one hand at the 
secret upon his breast. 
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At this proposition Merton smiled contemptuously, Louisa reproachfully. 

“We do not want to be paid,” said she. 

“Even if you could pay us,” added he. 

No. 35 smiled dubiously at both speakers, but made no reply. Then, with 
Farmer Wylie’s help, and even some assistance from Louisa, Merton got his 
charge into the wagon, and, with his foot upon the step, turned to say, 

“Mr. Wylie, you had better go home with Miss Louisa to her rooms, and I 
will call there for youas soon as I can. It may be best for you not to have more 
to do in this business than can be helped.” 

“IT reckon so; and make the best of it, I’m a loser by the hurt my stuff will 
take jolting six miles extra, letting alone getting in late for the market,” grumbled 
the old man, but his daughter checked him. 

“OQ, father, when a man’s life and mortal agony are in question, can we care 
for a little more or less trouble and loss ?” 

“Well, I’ll go home with you, Louizy, and, John, you come as quick as you 
can.” And Mr. Wylie, taking his daughter’s arm, plodded along in the direction 
of her lodgings, while John Merten drove rapidly yet carefully away in the op- 
posite direction. . 

“ And what was you coming to meet me on the bridge for, Louizy? Ain’t 
you doing well at your work ?” 

“O, yes, father. I have more photographs to color than I can do, and my 
business with you was about just that. Mr. Waters is going to Havana next 
Thursday to take photographs of places and people, and he wants me to go, toa 
He says no one else does the work as well, and he will pay me handsomely, 
besides my expenses. But I must decide to-day, as he will have to look for 
some one else if I cannot go.” 

“Then he’s bound to go, any way ?” 

“O yes, and he will take some one to paint his photographs.” 

“Then it might as well be you as any one, for if you stop to home you'll lose 
his work,” said the farmer, shrewdly ; and Louisa answered, with New England 
self-confidence and self-respect, 

“ There’s no trouble about that, father. I shall always get as much work as 
I can do, I think.” 

“ But you can’t go alone with this man,” suggested the father, suddenly. 

“O,no. Mrs. Waters is going, of course.” 

“Well—I don’t see but what you might as well go, then, Louizy,” said Far- 
mer Wylie; and so was decided an important step in the matter of the secret 
confided by the Spanish sailor to his confessor, by the confessor to Stephen 
Baybridge, and by him to his son Nick, or No. 35. 

An hour later John Merton called at Miss Wylie’s lodgings, and after sur- 
rendering the horse and wagon to their impatient owner, he informed her that 
their wretched charge had arrived at the cottage, terribly shaken and exhausted, 
both by his hurts and by the drive, and that although his mother had willingly 
accepted the charge he had put upon her, he felt that it was too arduous a one, 
and should, after a brief visit to the city, go home for the rest of the day. 

Also he informed her that the dying man—for such he considered the con- 
vict—had expressed a very ardent desire to see the “young woman who spoke 
so pleasant” to him in his first conscious moments, and to whom he had some- 
thing of the greatest importance to reveal. 

“Some message for his friends, I suppose,” said Louisa, thoughtfully. “I 
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can hardly leave home to-day, for I must begin to get ready for my journey ;” 
and then she told her plan to the young man, who listened attentively, and re- 
plied, 

“ All the more reason you should go home with me to-day, to bid my mother 
good-by ; and I, too, have something important to say to you, Louisa, before you 
go. I went out to the farm yesterday on purpose to speak to your father and 
mother, and intended when I rode in this morning with Mr. Wylie, to ask you 
to go out to my mother’s to-day. Will you come?” 

“T could not not go merely for pleasure, John, but I will go to see this poor 
dying man,” said Louisa, coloring scarlet, but meeting the young man’s mean- 
ing glance fully and fearlessly. 

“ Then I will call for you at ten o’clock, shall I?” 

“Yes, if you please.” 

But at ten o’clock as they passed through the city streets to the horse-cars, 
every wall confronted them with placards announcing the escape of Nicholas 
Baybridge from the State prison, describing his person, and dress, and offering 
a large reward for his apprehension. 

“You must not tell until he is dead, Sob, ” said kanien, anxiously. “He 
cannot live many days, and they should be spent in peace.” 

“ They shall not be disturbed, Louisa,” said the young man, and resolved to 
keep his word at whatever sacrifice ; but none was needed, for, like many other 
very transparent secrets, the true story of No. 35’s escape was never known, and 
the authorities wisely decided to identify him with the body of a man found 
floating in the dock next day, as poor Nick had fully intended himself to be 


’ found. 


Arrived at the cottage, Louisa, after a brief conversation with Mrs. Merton, 
asked to be allowed to see the sick man. 

“It’s a shocking sight for you, dear,” said tender-hearted Mrs. Merton. 
“ But he has done nothing but ask for you since John went away. He’s sinking 
fast, poor fellow, and the doctor says—I wou/d send for old Doctor Spear, though 
the man declared he wouldn’t have any one—the doctor says he never will see 
sunrise again.” 

“Poor man! And such a horrible death. Let us go to him at once, Mrs. 
Merton, if I can say or do anything to comfort him,” said Louisa, pale, but very 
resolute, nor did she shrink or falter when, standing beside the bed, she looked 
for the first time full at the disfigured face and head, the maimed and broken 
arms, and heaving chest of the injured man. 

“ You were asking for me, they said. Can I doanything for you?” inquired 
she. 

The convict opened his heavy, blood-shotten eyes, and looked earnestly up 
into her face. 

“ It’s come round curious, that you should be the one to get it, after all,” said 
he. 

“Get what ?” asked Louisa, gently. 

“What I’m agoing to give you. The old woman would have a doctor, I 
didn’t want one because I thought he’d blow on me, and I ain’t agoing back to 
the prison any way. But the doctor said he wouldn’t get round so as to report 
me before night, and by that time I’d be out of danger.” 

“ Out of danger of arrest?” 

“ Out of danger of anything that we know about. The old man spoke solemn 
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to me the other day when he lay as I lay now, but I didn’t feel it then. You 
don’t till it comes your own turn. He went off at sundown, the parson said. 
Maybe I shall, too. But, Lord, what a lark it is for me to be laying here in this 
clean white bed, with posy-pots, and pictures, and easy-chairs, and curtains all 
about me. I never slept in such a room in my life, and to think of only getting 
in here to die. Now, that’s just my luck, just my con-founded luck.” 

“T wouldn’t talk in that way now,” said the young girl, with a sort of kindly 
severity of tone. 

“Why not? You ain’t one of the overly-pious folks that think a poor fellow 
is going straight to the bad if he says a strong word or so, are you?” asked 35, 
in a tone of some disgust. but added, impatiently, : 

“ Well, it don’t matter. I’ve got to go, and I can’t take it with me, and you 
was good to me, and made that fellow help me, and you’re the first decent woman 
I ever had a chance of doing a good turn to, or even speaking to. More than 
all, you’re good-looking—first-rate.” 

He rolled his languid eyes upon her face with a look of critical admiration. 
Louisa met it as unblushingly as a bird upon a tree might have done. 

“What are you talking about ?” asked she. 

“ Well—about—this.” And as he spoke, the convict, with movements whose 
agony betrayed itself upon his writhing features, drew from his bosom a little 
leathern reliquary in the shape of a heart. It was fastened about his neck bya 
thong, also of leather, hardened and blackened by much wear, almost to the 
texture of iron. 

“Cut the line, and rip open the bag. There’s a fortune inside, and it’s yours. 
I give it to you, because you was good to me. O Lord! O Lord! I can’t stand 
this. I’m going now, sure.” 

A terrible access of pain cut off all further speech, and Louisa hastily sum- 
moned assistance, but no assistance could now avail. Poor 35 lingered a few 
hours, at first in torture, then in the fatal ease that precedes death from inter- 
nal injuries. During this interval, he called Louisa to his side, and feebly 
asked, 

“ Well, what was in it?” 

“The little case? I have not opened it.” 

“ Open it now—send the rest of the folks away,” whispered No. 35; and 
Louisa, requesting Mrs. Merton and John to leave her alone with the patient for 
a few moments, brought the reliquary and a scissors to the bedside. 

* Shall I cut it open?” asked she. 

“ Yes, and quick, too.” 

Without reply, Louisa ran the scissors about the edge of the little case, and 
opened it upon her hand. 

“ A lock of hair, a scrap of cloth, a bit of—evergreen, I should say—and a 
folded paper covered with writing,” enumerated she, turning over the contents. 

“The paper—read it out aloud—the other stuff is the priest’s nonsense— 
read!” gasped 35, almost at the last now. 

With a hasty glance at his cadaverous face, Louisa obeyed. The paper was 
very fine and thin, and the writing very faint, so that it was with difiiculty she 
deciphered and read out these words : 

“ Antonio Garcia, being 7” extremis, confessed to me that he, with others, 
caused the wreck of the Brazilian treasure-ship, the Three Kings of Cologne, 
upon the eastern end of a small island or key, known as Los Demonios, within 
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fifty miles of the island of Cuba, the Three Kings being bound for Havana. 
Garcia and four others secured the principal amount of the treasure, mostly in 
diamonds and other jewels, with some bullion, confined the rest of the crew and 
officers under hatches, seized one of the ship’s boats, and escaped, leaving the 
vessel in a sinking condition. After much danger and delay they landed at a 
point forty-seven miles east of the town of San Juan de los Remedios, beneath 
a tall cliff called, in the language of the country, Il Cavallo Blanco, or the White 
Horse. Here, being in much doubt as to their treatment by the natives, and of 
the time when they should escape from among them, they agreed to hide their 
treasure in a grotto or cavern half way up the cliff, and not to be seen either 
from its base or its crest, but marked by a deep crevice in the face of the rock 
pointing like a finger from the summit downward, the said cavern being discov- 
ered by Garcia himself while searching for birds’ eggs to assuage the extreme 
hunger of himself and his comrades. And the boxes of treasure are hidden 
under a large stone, like a bench, across the end of the cave. But the cave can 
only be reached by stepping from a boat at high tide to a projecting rock, and 
then scaling the face of the cliff. And said Garcia bequeaths this entire treas- 
ure to the use and benefit of the Holy Church, he being the heir of his com- 
rades, who unfortunately died within a few days after concealing the treasure, 
and before leaving the island of Cuba.” 

Here abruptly ended the memorandum of the priest, evidently a mere ab- 
stract, taken down just after hearing the confession of the dying man, and 
designed to fix the information given by him beyond the chance of forgetfulness 
or mistake. 

“ And do you suppose it is still there, and do you mean to give it to me?” 
asked Louisa, as she finished reading, and raised her eyes to the face of her 
attentive listener. 

That face was already awful with the impress of death; the eyes that met 
hers had fixed in a glassy stare of admiration, too horrible for even the well- 
strung nerves of the New England girl. She uttered a low cry, and fled from 
the room, convulsively grasping the scrap of crumpled paper, which had become 
her warrant of a princely fortune. 

A week later, Louisa Wylie sailed with Mr. and Mrs. Waters for Havana. 
In the same steamer, but not in the same party, sailed John Merton, the junior 
partner of a flourishing legal firm in Boston. He went, as he took occasion to 
state, upon professional business, and in so stating, told the exact truth, his em- 
ployer being Miss Wylie, and his business the investigation of Antonio Gar- 
cia’s story, and the discovery of the owners, or rather the heirs of the owners of 
the ship Three Kings of Cologne. 

Arrived in Havana, Mr. Waters went soberly to work at the business which 
had taken him there, and Miss Wylie devoted herself to his assistance as steadily 
and as conscientiously as she had ever doné in her life. 

Mr. Merton meantime busied himself with his own affairs, and at the end of 
ten days came to report progress to his employer. 

“T find,” said he, “that the ship Three Kings of Cologne was actually owned 
here in Havana, fifty years ago, by a wealthy firm styled Ramirez Brothers. The 
ship was wrecked, and the treasure she contained absolutely lost, it is supposed. 
The sole survivor of the family of Ramirez is a young man, wealthy, handsome, 
and unmarried, who neither needs nor misses the fortune of which Antonio 
Garcia robbed his grandfather.” 
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“ What will you do next ?” 

“ Have you not been to see Ramirez?” asked Louisa, in some surprise. 

“ No, certainly not, until I know your desire.” 

“ Why, you knew it beforehand.” 

“But the circumstances are different from what we imagined possible. 
This property, if indeed it exists at all, is fairly yours, all other claim being 
outlawed long ago, and Signor Ramirez, as I said, neither needs nor misses 
this—” 

“ John, what are you talking about? Has ten days among these deceitful 
and intriguing people changed your honest and upright heart to—” 

For the first time since he knew her, the clear, round voice faltered, and the 
brave eyes filled up with tears, half of sorrow, half of shame. John flushed 
scarlet, and left the room without a word. An hour later he returned, accompa- 
nied by a superbly-handsome and courtly gentleman. 

“Miss Wylie, this is Signor Ramirez, to whom I have given only a hint of 
the strange story you have to relate to him,” said the lawyer. 

“T am very glad to see you, sir, and hope that I have good news for you,” 
began Louisa, and then, clearly and briefly, and without one word of sentiment 
or one suggestion of any other course possible for her to pursue, she repeated 
the story of Nick Baybridge’s escape from prison, his constituting her his heir, 
the priest’s abstract of Antonio Garcia’s confession, and, finally, she ended by 
placing the paper in the hands of the young Spaniard, who had sat listening to 
her with his great melancholy eyes open to their fullest extent, and his face 
lighted with the most active emotion it had ever expressed. 

“ And you have come to Habana to restore this property to me, its so doubt- 
ful owner or heir ?” asked he, at length. 

“No; I came upon my own business, but I, of course, determined to see you 
and tell you about the hidden treasure. This gentleman, Mr. Merton, a lawyer 
by profession, came on purpose to see to it,” said Louisa, indifferently. 

“My thanks, and something more, shall be laid at the feet of the Signor 
Merton,” said the hidalgo, with rather a patronizing bow to the lawyer. “But,” 
added he in another tone, as his eyes travelled back to the young girl’s handsomé 
face, “but you, Signora—I have no word of thanks for you.” 

“T assure you, sir, I do not wish for or expect any. The ship was yours or 
your grandfather’s, and when I happened to hear of what had become of the 
treasure, it was no great trouble to let you know, especially as I was here. I 
hope you will find the diamonds, etc., all safe.” 

“ Thanks, Signora,” replied the Spaniard, his eyes fixed in unabated astonish- 
ment upon the fair Northern face, painfully reddening beneath his gaze, until, 
rising, Louisa said, 

“Now I will beg you to excuse me, as I have work to do before sunset,” and 
left the room. 

“Work! The lady works?” asked Ramirez, turning with a puzzled glance 
to Merton, who hastened to explain. 

“Ah! what shame for her to work. And all this money in her hands, if she 
had closed them upon it!” exclaimed the Spaniard; and, after a moment’s 
thought, he approached the young American, and, laying a finger confidentially 
upon his arm, asked, 

“She is not married ?” 

“te” 
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“ Or affianced ?” 

“No,” said John Merton, closing his teeth firmly upon the monosyllable. 

Signor Ramirez nodded twice or thrice, and then asked some shrewd ques- 
tions about the business in hand; nor was Miss Wylie again alluded to between 
the two men. 

Another week went by, and Mr. Waters having nearly finished the business 
that had brought him to Havana, was talking of the return voyage, when Signor 
Jacinto Ramirez sent to beg a private interview with Miss Wylie. ' 

It was conceded at once, and Louisa learned, much to her gratification, that 
her information had indeed proved worth a fortune to the heir of old Ruy Rami- 
rez and his brother Jago, owners of the Three Kings of Cologne; for the 
precious freight of that unfortunate vessel had been so securely hidden by the 
mutineers as to remain undiscovered until the moment when Don Ramirez him- 
self, aided by two trusted slaves, removed the large stone like a bench across 
the end of the cave, beneath which *+ iay concealed. 

“The treasure is vast, Signora,” added the Spaniard, fixing his dark eyes 
upon those of the woman who had brought this fortune to him with such un- 
conscious and disdainful honesty. 

“But yet not enough. Signora, I value this fair hand far above all the mu- 
nificent gifts you have bestowed upon me. Will you add it to them ?” 

“ Sir—why, did not you know—” 

“ What, Signora?” 

“ Well, nothing yet; but if I ever marry, sir, it will be but one man.” 

“ And that man, Signora?” 

“You should not ask such a question, Mr. Ramirez. It is not you.” 

“That is enough, Signora.” 

“No; but you should not be offended, sir, although I know my manner is 
somewhat rude and blunt. That is my birthright, as courtesy is yours. Forgive 
me if I have hurt you, Signor.” 

She came close to him, put both her hands in his, and raised her clear, 
bright eyes to meet his astonished gaze. 

* “How different you are from my countrywomen. Oh, Signora, be gracious, 
and think at least upon my offer of hand, and heart, and life. You do not know 
me yet.” 

“ But, sir, I told you that I love some one else, and never shall dream of 
marrying any man but that one,” said Louisa, with decision. 

“ And he—does he— ?” stammered Ramirez. 

** Does he love me?” suggested Louisa, blushing rosy red. “I think so—I 
hope so.” 

“Tt is the notary,” muttered Ramirez. 

“ Good-by, Signor. I hope you will be very happy, and find a very good and 
true woman to be your wife,” said Louisa, again offering her hand. 

“Signora, I wish no wife but you,” replied the Spaniard, raising the hand to 
his lips. 

And so they parted, not to meet again. 

That evening, John Merton offered himself to Louisa Wylie, and was 
accepted. 

“T would not ask until after Don Ramirez, for he had far more to offer than 
I shall ever have,” said the happy lover at last. 

“ Had he John Merton to offer?” asked Louisa, with a smile. 
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They did not meet again, but on her wedding-day, Louisa Wylie received 
from Don Jacinto Ramirez the gift of a wonderful parure of diamonds, and the 
deed of gift of a hundred thousand dollars, “a sum very poorly representing 
her due share of a certain property lost to the family of Ramirez but for her 
exertions.” 

So ran the deed, but Louisa, in accepting it, wrote with her own hand to Sig- 
nor Don Ramirez, that it was only as a free gift, and not in the least as 
restitution that she could accept it, and thank him for it most heartily. 

“ Men have died, and worms have eaten them, but not for love,” and the 
Signor was married last week to a charming New England girl whom he met at 
Newport. 

Let us wish him happiness as great as that of our friends John and Louisa 
Merton, for we can suggest no question. 

JANE G. AUSTIN. 








TO A FRIEND. 


WITH A VASE. 


OET, take this little vase, 
From a lover of the race, 
Given to hold—a funeral jar— 
The ashes of thy loved cigar. 
If for that it seem too fine, 
Fill it to the brim with wine, 
And drink, in love, to me and mine, 
As I drain to thee and thine. 
Ashes, though, may suit it best 
(There’s a plenty in my breast) ; 
Fill it, then, in summer hours, 
With the ashes of thy flowers— 
Roses, such as on it blow, 
Or lilies, like its ground of snow! 
R. H. STODDARD. 








WORDS AND THEIR USES. | 


AUTHORITY IN LANGUAGE.—CONCLUSION OF “ WORDS THAT ARE NOT WORDS.” 


MONG the remarks with which these articles have been honored, some 
A have been made upon their conformity, or their non-conformity, to ‘au- 
thority” —enough to justify a few words here on that subject. Authority in 
language is of two kinds—that of philologists and that of usage. To each of 
these a certain deference is due, according to its weight; but both of them 
seem to me to receive too much consideration from some of my critics. Of the 
former, very few have a weight corresponding to that of a judicial decision in 
law. The authority of Horne Tooke, of Grimm, of Max Muller, or of Professor 
Whitney, is something, indeed; but that of Lindley Murray, Goold Brown, or 
of any dictionary, is not of sufficient moment to deter an earnest and tolerably 
well-read student of English, however modest he be, or may wish to seem, from 
setting forth his well-considered views on any subject with decision, and with 
reasonable expectation of a respectful hearing. Indeed, from the manner in 
which dictionaries are made, they have come to be of little or no authority, ex- 
cept to the ignorant. They are now mostly mere drag-nets of language—au- 
thoritative in inverse proportion to their size and their pretensions, and to their 
convenience as savers of labor, of study, of observation, and of thought. The 
authority of usage, well established, long existing, common to the best writers 
and speakers and to the multitude who are at once the preservers and the un- 
conscious framers of their native tongue, is almost absolute. But even the 
authority of established usage is not requisite fo the rightful use of any word 
or phrase; else language would not grow, would not come into existence. 
There must be a first use and a first user, although he takes handsel of lan- 
guage at his peril. An illustration of this view—obvious and commonplace 
enough, it would seem—is furnished me by one of the most intelligent and best 
instructed of my critics, who objects to the phrase once in a while that it has 
not been authorized by the best English usage, Now, there could not be a bet- 
ter example than this of the sort of phrase that needs the support of no author- 
ity whatever. WAi/e, which our Anglo-Saxon forefathers spelled more correctly 
Awil, means, and for a thousand years and more has meant, an indefinite lapse 
of time; and, therefore, once tx a while, or, in other words, once in an indefi- 
nite lapse of time, would be good English if it had never to this day been 
spoken or written, and it were used for the first time in Kamtschatka to-morrow. 
And, besides, J have at my hand the authority of a Cambridge University 
“ Don,” a gentleman accustomed to the most cultivated society in England, that 
this phrase is as well known in that society as any other—an authority which, 
however, is entirely needless. With these remarks, made once for all upon this 
subject, I pass to the conclusion of my remarks upon what I have called 
“ Words that are not words.” 

Wipow WomAN.—Here is an unaccountable superfluity of words; for it 
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would seem that the most ignorant person of those who use the phrase must 
know that a widow is necessarily a woman. It would be as well to say a female 
lady, ora she cow. The error is hardly worth this notice ; but the antiquity of 
the word widow in exactly the same sense in which it is now used, the remote- 
ness of its origin, and the vast distance which it has travelled through ages 
without alteration of any kind—except as to the pronunciation of v and w, which 
are continually interchanging, not only in various languages, but in the same 
language, make it an unusually interesting word. How many thousand years 
this name for a bereaved woman has been used, by what variety of nations and 
over what extent of the earth’s surface, it would not be easy to determine. Our 
Anglo-Saxon forefathers used it a thousand years ago in England and in North 
Germany ; they spelled it widuwe or wudewe. The Maeso-Goths, in the fourth 
century, for the same thing used the same word—wdowo. But a thousand 
years before that time it was used by the Latin people, who wrote it vidua. 
And yet again, two thousand years backward, on the slopes of the Himalayas 
a bereaved wife was called a widow; for in the Sanscrit of the Rig Veda we 
find the word vidhavd.* Pronounce the v as w, and see how simply each stricken 
woman has taken this word from her stricken sister and passed it on from lip to 
lip as they were bearing our fathers in the weary pilgrimage of war and suffering 
through untold ages from what is now the remotest bounds of civilization. The 
Sanscrit vidhava is merely the word dhavé—a man, and v7—without ; so that the 
word at its original formation meant simply a woman left without a man, just as 
it does to-day ; and it has remained all these ages unchanged both in sound and 
meaning. 

Widow is one of the very few words, if indeed there is another, of which the 
feminine form is the original ; for owing to the traits, functions, and relations of 
the sexes, among no people would a peculiar name be first given to a man who 
was deprived of a woman. It would only be after the condition of widowhood 
had been long recognized, and conventional usages had narrowed and straight- 
ened the sexual relations, that it would enter the mind of a people to give widow 
its masculine companion-word. I cannot but admit that in English this has been 
clumsily done. W dower is a poor, feeble word in all respects, and particularly 
in respect of its etymology. “Widower should mean one who makes widows, or 
one who has widows; and how this word happened to receive its present form is 
beyond my conjecture. But finely formed and touching as the original feminine 
word is, it was inevitable that the preposterousness of forming upon it a mascu- 
line counterpart should produce monstrosity. The same difficulty did not occur 
in Latin ; for although the word must have come into that language in its original 
feminine form, yet as the Latin had gender, all that was necessary was to give 
vidua a masculine termination, and it became vzéduus, or a neuter and it became 
viduum. It was an adjective in Latin, as doubtless was first in Sanscrit, and 
became a noun also, like many adjectives in most languages. By metaphor it 
came to mean deprived—deprived of anything. But until recently deprived was 
given in Latin lexicons as its primary meaning, and deprived of wife or husband 
was given as its secondary and dependent meaning,t preposterously, as we have 
seen. It must have been applied first to women, then to men, and last to things 


* I give this on the authority of Max Muller. My having in Sanscrit, like Orlando’s beard, is a younger 


brother’s revenue—what I can glean from the well-worked fields of my elders and betters. 
rst ‘ glean f ¢ well-worl y 
t For instance in Leverett’s Latin Lexicon, “ Viduus, -a, -um, separated, deprived, without anything. 


Hence, deprived of a husband er wife!’ From the Latin védua the Italians and French of course have theis 


vedova and veuve. 
52 
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in general,—which is the natural manner of growth in language. Men do not 
conceive an abstract idea and then project their thoughts into infinite space in 
search of a name for the new born ; but having names for particular and concrete 
objects, they transfer, modify, and combine these names to designate new things 
and new thoughts. 

RELIABLE.—Probably no accumulation of reason and authority would protect 
the language from this innovating word (which is none the worse, however, 
because it is new) ; for to some sins men are so wedded that they will shut their 
ears to Moses and the prophets, and to one risen from the dead. It is, however, 
conspicuous among the words that are not words. Previous writers have well 
remarked that it is anomalous in position and incongruous in formation; that 
adjectives in ad/e, or its equivalent 7b/e, are formed from verbs, the passive 
participle of which can be united with the meaning of the suffix in the definition 
of the adjective. For example, /ovad/e, that may be loved ; /egib/e, that may be 
read ; eatable, that may be eaten ; curable, that may be cured, and so forth; 
that ve/iable does not mean that may be relied, but is used to mean that may be 
relied “fox, and that, therefore, it is not tolerable. The counter-plea has been, 
until recently, usage and convenience. But the usage in question has been too 
short and too unauthoritative to have any weight, and convenience is not a 
justification of monstrosity, especially when the monstrosity is great, offensive, 
and of degrading influence, and the convenience so small as to be inappreciable. 
But it has been recently urged with an air of pardonable triumph that the rule 
above mentioned has not prevailed in the formation of our language, as is shown 
by the presence in it of long-established adjectives, bearing with them the 
weight of all possible authority: for instance /aughad/e, which does not mean 
that may be laughed, but that may be laughed a¢. Here the case has rested ; 
and if this argument could not be overthrown the question would have been 
decided by it, and the use of re/éab/e would be a mere matter of individual taste. 
But the argument goes too far, because those who used it did not go far enough. 
Comfortable does not mean that may be comforted, but that has or that gives 
comfort ; forcible, not that may be forced, but that is able to force ; seasonadle, 
not that may be seasoned, but that is in season, in accord with the season ; 
leisurab/e, that has leisure ; fashionadle, that has fashion. The suffix @é/e, in 
Latin @ds//s, expresses the idea of power,* and so of capacity, ability, fitness. 
It may be affixed either to verbs or tonouns. In the above examples it is affixed to 
nouns. Now /aughisanoun, and /aughable, treasonable, leisurable, and objection- 
able are in the same category. Laughable does, in effect, mean that may be 
laughed at, as objectionable means, in effect, that may be objected to; but neither 
must therefore be regarded as formed from the verb by which each may be 
defined. This view as to /aughable seems to be supported by the fact that the 
counterpart of that adjective, zszb/e, is not formed upon the verb 7zdee—to laugh 
(although of course derived from it); but“upon the noun risum—a laugh or 
laughter. Finally, the fact is that, excepting the very few adjectives in ad/e or zble 
thus formed upon nouns, most of which I have cited above, and which I believe 
are only about fifteen in number, every one of the multitudinous class of adjectives 
formed by this suffix, a class which includes nearly if not quite nine hundred 
words, is formed upon a verb transitive, and may be defined by the passive par- 
ticiple. They express the do-able, that may be done, or the sufferable, that 


Vol. IL., p. 502. 





* See Tooke’s “‘ Diversions of Purley.” 
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may be suffered, not the be-able, because a man can be only himself. They 
afford, therefore, no support to the word re/iable, because we cannot rely any- 
thing. 

Reliable has been followed into the world by a worthy kinsman, /‘vead/e, in 
the phrase “a liveable house,” which we not only hear now but even see in 
print. See, for example, the following passage from a magazine of such high 
and well-deserved a reputation as “ Macmillan’s : ” 


In the first place, we would lay down as a fundamental principle in furnishing, that 
the end in view should be to make a house or a room cheerful, comfortable, and liveable. 
We say liveable, because there are so many which, though handsomely furnished, are 
dreary in the extreme, and the very thought of living in them makes one shudder.” 


Now, a life is liveable, because a man may live a life, as he can be him- 
self; but a house cannot be lived any more than a pea-jacket. Either may be 
lived in, according to the liver’s fancy. Let us not through mere sloth and 
slovenliness give up for such a mess as ve/éad/e our birthright in a good word 
and a good phrase for a man who is trustworthy, and whose word may be relied 
upon. 

HyprRopaTHy.—This word, and electropathy, and all of the same sort, should 
be scouted out of sight and hearing. They are absolutely without meaning, and, 
in their composition, are fine examples of pretentious ignorance. Hahnemann 
called the system of medicine which he advocated, homeopathy, and he could 
not have given it a better name, because its method was to cure by the use of 
medicines which would give a like (ooéos) disease or suffering (Jathos). The 
older system was naturally called by him (it was never before so called by its 
practisers) allopathy, because it worked by medicines which set up an action 
counter to, different from (a//os) the disease. English words were never better 
derived from Greek than these. And by just as much as they are good and 
reasonable, are hydropfathy and electropathy bad and foolish. Why should water- 
cure be called water-d/sease ? why electric-cure, electric-disease ? The absurdity 
of these words is shown !y translating them. They are plainly due only to the 
desire of those who practise the water-cure and the electric-cure to be reckoned 
with the legitin vachies. They are not alone. I saw once, before a little 
shop with som in the window, a sign which read thus : 

INDIAN 
OPATHIST. 
I was puzzled for a moment to divine what an opathist might be. But, of course, 
I saw in the next moment that the vender of the herbs in the little shop thought 
that his practice had as good a right as any other to a big name; and that, de- 
ceived by the accent with which some persons utter homeopathy and allopathy, 
he had called his practice Indian-Opathy and himself an Indian-Opathist. He 
was not one whit more absurd than the self-styled “ hydropathist ” and “ electro- 
pathists.” As great a blunder was made by a druggist who, wishing to give a 
name to a new remedy for cold and cough, advertised it widely as Co/dine. 
Now, the termination ze is of Latin origin, and means having the quality of: 
as metaline, having the quality of metal; a/ka/ine, having the quality of alkali ; 
canine, having the qualities of a dog; asinine, those of an ass. And so this 
druggist, wishing to make a name that would sound like g/ycerine, and stearine, 
and the like, actually advertised his remedy for a cold as something that had the 
quality of acold. The rudest peasants do better by language than that, for they 
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are content with their mother tongue. A gentleman who was visiting one of the 
remotest rural districts of England, met a girl who was carrying a pail of water. 
Floating on the top of the water was a disc of wood a little less in diameter than 
the rim of the pail. “What’s that, my-lass?” he asked. “Thot?” (with sur- 
prise), “why, thot’s a s¢///er.” It was an ingenious contrivance for stilling the 
water as it was carried. The word is not in the dictionaries, but they contain no 
better English. It is only when men wish to be big and fine, to seem to know 
more than they do know, and to be something that they are not; that they make 
such absurd words as hydropathy, electropathy, indianopathy, and coldine. 

STAND-POINT.—To say the best of it, this is a poor compound. It receives 
some support, but not full justification, from the German s/and-punkt. Granting 
that stand-point may be accepted as meaning standing-point, and that when we 
say, from our stand-point, we intend to say from the point at which we stand; 
what we really mean is, from our point af view, and we should say so. Periph- 
rasis is to be avoided when it is complicated or burdensome, but never at the 
cost of correctness; and periphrasis is sometimes not only stronger, because 
clearer, than a single word, but more elegant. 

ENTHUSED.—This ridiculous word is an Americanism in vogue in the south- 
ern part of the United States. I never heard or saw it used, or heard of its use, 
by any person born and bred north of the Potomac. I shall not conceal the fact 
that the following defence might be set up, but not fairly, for enthuse. En- 
thoustasmos was formed by the Greeks from exthous, a contracted form of 
entheos, meaning in or with God, z. ¢., divinely inspired. From the Greek ad- 
jective enthous, an English verb, enthuse might be properly formed. But, with 
no disrespect to Southern scholarship, we may safely say that exthuse was not 
made by the illogical process of going to the Greek roots of a Greek word from 
which an English noun had already been formed. It was plainly reached by the 
backward process of making some kind of verb from the noun exthusiasm, as 
donate was got at from donation. If our Southern friends must have a new word 
to express the agitation of soul to which this word would seem to indicate that 
they are peculiarly subject, let them say that they are exthusiasmed. The French, 
who have the word evthousiasme, have also the verb exthousiasmer, and, of 
course the perfect participle exthousiasmé, enthusiasmed, which are correctly 
formed. But while we have such words as stirred, aroused, inspired, excited, 
transported, ravished, intoxicated, is it worth while to go farther and fare -worse 
for such a word enthused or even enthusiasmed ? 

&c., &c.—This convenient sign is very frequently read “and so forth, and 
so forth,” and, what is worse, many persons who read it properly, e¢ cetera, re- 
gard it and use it as a more elegant equivalent of “and so forth;” but it is no 
such thing. 7 cetera is merely Latin for and other things, and is properly 
used in schedules or statements after an account given of particular things, to 
include other things too unimportant and numerous for particular mention. But 
the phrase avd so forth has another meaning, which is, and as before so after, 
in the same strain. It implies the continuation of a story in accordance with 
the beginning. Sometimes the story is actually continued in the relation, at 
other times it is not. Thus we may say, And so forth he told him—thus and 
so; or after the relation of the main part of a story we may add—and so forth ; 
meaning that matters went on thereafter as before. This phrase is one of the 
oldest and most useful in the language. Gower thus used it in his “ Confessio 


Amantis,” written nearly 600 years ago: 
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So as he mighte [he] tolde tho* 
Unto Ulixes all the cas, 

How that Circes his moder was, 
And so forth said him every dele 
How that his moder grete him wele. 

Tf£LEGRAM.—This word, claimed as an “ American” invention, has taken 
root quickly, and is probably well fixed in the language. It is convenient, and 
is correctly enough formed to pass muster. But the consequence of the intro- 
duction of these words in graph and gram is a confusion of significant termina- 
tions which already has begun to bear monstrous fruit. An autograpA is an 
original writing: a paragraph is a division of a writing which originally was 
marked by a word or a sign written beside it, in the margin, but a /elegraph is 
a thing that writes; and, again, epigram, monogram, diagram, polygram, are 
respectively the names of writings, things written. If the latter group of words 
is correctly formed, we should also write autogram and pfaragram. lt is with 
some sense of responsibility for the possible consequences of this remark that I 
make it ; for the pranks that have been lately played with graph and gram have 
been amazing. We have had phofogram proposed, and stereogram, and—Cad- 
mus save us !—cab/e-gram, not only proposed, but used. Then, to help the user 
out of this .mixen, this heterogeneous slough, John Stiles lets down to him ¢had- 
agram “as fully expressive and every way appropriate,” because ¢ha/assa is 
the Greek for sea, and gramzma the Greek for letter, and the letters come through 
the sea. Whereupon comes John a Nokes, now here, and suggests cuprogram or 
copper-gram (it makes no matter which), because words when telegraphed across 
sea come conducted by copper wire, and ferrogram or trongram, because they 
come through an iron cable; and he also suggests that a telegraph across the 
sea can’t, by any means, be called a simple telegraph, but must be named ¢/a/a- 
graph, and that the telegraph on land should be called an @rograph because it 
goes through the air, or, because it goes over land, a geograph or terragraph, 
and that the message should be called a /erriblegram, or, indeed, almost any- 
thing that ends in gram. But seriously such words as cad/egram and thalagram 
are only deplorable and amusing examples of what is produced when men who 
are unfit to work in language undertake to make a word that is not wanted. 
There is no more need of such a word as cadbde-gram and thalagram were meant 
to be, than there is of a new name for bread and butter. A telegraph is the 
thing which sends words from afar, a telegram is the word or words sent from 
afar ; and whether they come across land or water what matter? what is it to 
any reasonable purpose? A telegram from Europe, or from California, or from 
China is all the same, whatever may be the route by which it is sent. Whether 
it comes by an iron cable, or a copper wire, over land or through water, what 
matter? There could not be a finer specimen of an utterly superfluous monster 
than this English-Greek hybrid cad/e-gram. And, moreover, the calling of the 
ocean-telegraph “the cable” is itself mere slang, and slang which is sure to 
be ephemeral. For soon there will be electric telegraphs from France, from 
Cuba, and from elsewhere across the seas ; and then which will be ‘Ae cable? A 
cable is a large, strong rope, particularly that by which a ship is bound to its 
anchor ; and the idea expressed by the word is that of binding strength, not at 
all that of transmission, the connection of which with the telegraphic cable is 
purely accidental. The discovery of another means of protecting the tele- 
graphic wire in its passage across the ocean would soon make even this slang 


* J. ¢., then. 
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obsolete. The wire is the essential thing in all electric telegraphs ; and, with a 
picturesque phraseology, which has a certain propriety, we do speak of news 
coming to us over the wires ; and over the wires it comes, whether they pass 
through the air or through the water. 

As to the graphs and the grams, the wide analogy of a simple and significant 
English usage would, if followed, have saved us from all this confusion and folly. 
The language is full of nouns formed from verbs by the substantive use of the 
present participle. We build, and we make a building, we write a writing, we 
engrave an engraving ; from wed we have a wedding; from plead, a pleading ; 
from clothe, clothing ; from learn, learning, and so forth, through a long category 
of verbal nouns. If engrave (from ex and grapho) gives us rightly, engraver and 
engraving, photograph or photograve should give us photographer and photo- 
graphing, and telegraph, telegrapher, and telegraphing. Analogy, common sense, 
convenience, and a simple unpretending use of English lead us to speak of a 
photographing and a telegraphing, as well as of an engraving or a building. 
Plain, unlettered, sensible folk, if left to themselves, would have used these ob- 
vious words to express these things, as the English rustic called the thing that 
kept the water still in a pail as it was carried, a stiller. English scholars, if 
called upon to form the needed words, would also have furnished them, accord- 
ing to the analogy of the language. But the curse of our language in the pres- 
ent day is that it is at the mercy of those who are neither people of plain, com- 
mon sense nor scholars, but hydropathists, indianopathists, makers of coldine, 
users of thalagraphs, and printers of cable-grams. 

FELLOWSHIP used as a verb (for example, We will not fellowship with unbe- 
lievers) is an abomination of American origin. It is not often heard or written 
among people whose language is in other respects a fair example of the English 
spoken in this country; but it occurs often enough to bring upon us well-de- 
served reproach. Mr. Bartlett justly remarks in his “ Dictionary of Americanisms” 
(a useful and interesting, although a very misleading book), that it “appears with 
disgusting frequency in the reports of ecclesiastical conventions, and in the re- 
ligious newspapers generally.” To this use of fedlowship it would be a perfect 
parallel to say that fifteen years ago the monarchs of Europe would not éingship 
with Louis Napoleon. There is no excuse of need for the bringing in of this 
barbarism. Fe//ow, like mate, may be used as a verb as well as a noun; and it 
is as well to say, I will not fellow with him as I will not mate with him. The 
authority of eminent example is not needed for such a use of this word ; but 
those who feel the want of it may find it in Shakespeare’s plays and in “ Piers 
Ploughman’s Vision” by referring to Johnson’s and Richardson’s dictionaries, 
in both of which fe//ow is given as a verb. Words ending in shzf, express a 
condition or state, and fe//owship means the condition or state of those who 
are fellows, or who fellow with each other. 

AUTHORESS, PoETESS.—These words and others of their sort have been 
condemned by writers for whose taste and judgment | have great respect ; but 
although the words are not very lovely, it would seem that their right to a place 
in the language cannot be denied. The distinction of the female from the male 
by the termination ess is one of the oldest and best-established usages of Eng- 
lish speech. Jistress, prioress, deaconess, shepherdess, heiress, sempstress, 
traitress are examples that will occur to every reader. Sir Thomas Chaloner, in 
his translation of Erasmus’s “ Praise of Folly” (an excellent piece of English) 
makes a feminine noun, and a good one, by adding ess to a verb, foster. 
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Further, as concernyng my bringynge up, I am not envious that Jupiter, the great god, 
had a goat to his fostress. 


Ben Jonson uses victress ; Gower says that Clytemnestra was “ of her own 

lord mordrice;” and could we afford to lose Milton’s 
Thee, chauntress, oft the woods among 
I woo, to hear thy even song. 

Indeed these examples and this defence seem quite superfluous. There can 
be no reasonable objection made, only one of individual taste, to actress, author- 
ess, poetess, and even to sculptress and faintress. At which those should rejoice 
who would delight in calling the conductors of “ The Revolution” editresses ; 
but whether those ladies will mourn this distinction, or mourning it, will be con- 
soled at learning that nevertheless the feminine is still included in the mascu- 
line designation—that editors includes all who edit, and scu/pfors all who 
“sculp,” of either sex—and that the feminine is only to be used when we wish 
to distinguish sex, is yet among things inscrutable. 


ENQUIRE, ENCLOSE, ENDORSE.—A much-respected correspondent urges the 
condemnation of these words, and the advocacy of their disuse because they are 
respectively from the Latin zuguiro, includo, and in dorsum, and should, there- 
fore, be written znxguire, inclose, and indorse. He is in error. They are, to be 
sure, of Latin origin, but remotely ; they come to us directly from the French 
enquirer, encloser, and endosser. For centuries they appear in our literature 
with the prefix ev. That Johnson gives this class of words with the prefix zx, 
must be attributed to a tendency, not uncommon, but not healthy, to follow words 
of Norman or French origin back to their Latin roots, and to adept a spelling in 
conformity to these, in preference to that which pertains to them as representa- 
tives of an important and inherent element in the formation of the English lan- 
guage. The best lexicographers and philologists now discourage this tendency, 
and adhere to the forms which pertain to the immediate origin of derived words. 
But it must be confessed that the class of words in question is notably defiant of 
analogy, and very much in need of regulation. For instance, eguire, enguiry, 
inquest, inquisition. Noone would think of writing exguest and enguisition. 
The discrepancy is of long standing, and must be borne, except by those who 
choose to avoid it by writing zzguére for the sake of uniformity ; condemnation 
of which may be left to purists. 


FORWARD, UPWARD, DOWNWARD, TOWARD, and other compounds of ward 
(which is the Anglo-Saxon suffix weard, meaning in the direction of, over 
against) have been written also forwards, upwards, and so forth, from a period 
of remote antiquity, extending even to the Anglo-Saxon state of the language. 
But there seems hardly a doubt that the s is a corruption as well as a super- 
fluity. The weight of the best usage is on the side of the form without the s. 
“Speak to Israel that they go forward.” (Exodus, xiv., 15). “For we will 
not inherit with them on yonder side Jordan, or forward, because our inherit- 
ance is fallen to us on this side Jordan eastward.” (Numbers, xxxii., 19). 
If we say forwards and backwards we can give no good reason for not saying 
eastwards and westwards, which no one thinks of saying. Granting that both 
forms are correct, the avoiding of the hissing termination, which is one of the 
few reproaches of our language, is a good reason for adhering to the simple, 
unmodified compound in ward. 

SHAMEFACED, as every reader of Archbishop Trench’s books on English 
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knows, is a mere corruption of shamefast, a word of the steadfast sort. The 
corruption, doubtless, had its origin in a misapprehension due to the fact that 
fast was pronounced like fac’d with the name sound of a, which led to the sup- 
position that shamefast was merely an irregular spelling of shamefaced. Toa 
similar confusion of words pronounced alike we owe the phrase “not worth a 
damn,” in which the last word represents water-cress. The Anglo-Saxon name 
of the cress was cerse,; and this, by that transposition of the 7, so common in 
the earlier stages of our languages, and which gave us dird for brid, and burn 
for dren, became cres. But for a long time it retained its original form; and a 
man who meant to say that anything was of very little value, said sometimes 
that it was not worth a rush, and others that it was not worth a cerse, or kerse. 


For example (one of many), see this passage of “ Piers Ploughman’s Vision” : 


Wisdom and wit now 

Is noght worth a kerse, 

But if it be carded with coveitise, 
As clotheres kemben his wolle. 

Identity of sound between two words led to a misapprehension which 
changed the old phrase into “not worth a curse ;” and a liking for variety, 
which has not been without its influence, even in the vocabulary of oaths and 
objurgations, led to the substitution to which we owe “not worth a damn.” But 
for one variety of this phrase, which is peculiar to this country, and which is one 
of its very few original peculiarities, “ not worth a continental damn,” I am at 
a loss to assign a source ; except that it may be found in that tendency to vast- 
ness of ideas and that love of annexation of which we are somewhat justly ac- 
cused, and which crops out even in our swearing. 

Sis AND Bus.—The gentlemen who with affectionate gayety and gay affection 
address very young ladies as Sis or Sissy, indulge themselves in that captivat- 
ing freedom in the belief that they are merely using an abbreviation of s¢s¢er. 
They are wrong. They doubtless mean to be fraternal or paternal, and so sub- 
jectively their notion is correct. But S7s, as a generic name for a young girl, 
has come straight down to us, without the break of a day, from the dark ages. 
It is a mere abbreviation or nick-name of Cicely, and appears all through our 
early literature as Cz7s and Cissy. 1t was used like Yoan and Moll to mean 
any young girl, as Rob or Hob, the nick-names of Rodin, were applied in a 
general way to any young man of the lower classes. Of the latter name, Bud 
and Budby are not improbably corrupt representatives ; although we may here 
have a real childish pronunciation of brother. 

TIME AND TIDE WAIT FOR NO MAN.—This proverb, one of the oldest in 
the language, one of the most commonly used, and one which cannot be ex- 
pressed with its full force and point in any other tongue, is probably not under- 
stood by one in a thousand of its users. The word misunderstood is ¢/de, which, 
contrary to almost universal apprehension of the adage, does not here mean the 
ebb and flow of the ocean. 77de has here its original meaning, time. Thus we 
find in some Mid:le English Glosses, published in the “ Reliquiz Antiqua, ”(vol. 
I, p. 12,) “tempore-—tyda.” But tide is not a mere synonyme of “we ; it means @ 
time, an allotment of time, an occasion. It was long used for hour; as in the fol- 
lowing Anglo-Saxon statement of the length of the year: “dis is full yer, twelf 
monpas fulle and endlufan dagas, six tida:” ¢.¢., this is a full year, twelve full 
months and eleven days, six hours. It meant also a certain or an appointed time : 
é. g., “ Nu tumorgen on pis ylcan tid” 2. e., Now to-morrow on this same time. (Ex- 
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odus, ix., 18.) This sense of an appointed time it had in the old and now no lon- 
ger heard saying: The tider you go, the tider you come, which Skinner renders 
thus, in Latin: Quo temporits discedis, eo temporias recedis. The ebb and flow 
of the sea came to be called the tide because it takes place at appointed seasons. 
The use of éde in this sense, a set time, a season, continued to a very late peri- 
od ; of which the following passage from Shakespeare is an example : 

—What hath this day deserved 


That it in golden letters should be set 
Among the high tides in the calendar? KinG Jonn, iii., 1. 


where “high tides” has plainly no meaning of peculiar interest to mariners and 
fishermen. Chaucer says, in Troilus and Cressida : 


The morrow came, and nighen gan the time 


Of mealtide, 

This use of the word is still preserved in the names of two appointed seasons’ 
the church festivals Whitsuntide and Christmastide, or Christtide, which are 
more in vogue in England than in this country. 7Zide appears in this sense in 
the word detide. For example, Woe betide you! that is, Woe await you; may 
there be occasion of woe to you. 7Z7de was thus used before the addition of the 
prefix de, as in the following lines from a poetical interpretation of dreams, writ- 
ten about A. D., 1315. 

Gif the see is yn tempeste 

The ¢éd anguisse ant eke cheste. [z. ¢., strife.] 

Our proverb therefore means, not time and the flow of the sea wait for no 
man, but time and occasion, opportunity, wait for no man. The proverb appears 
almost literally in the following lines, which are the first two of an epitaph of the 
fifteenth century which may be found in the “ Reliquiz Antique.” ( vol. 1, page 268). 

Farewell, my frendis, the tide abideth no man ; 

I am departed fro this, and so shall ye. 
where again there is manifestly no allusion to the flow of water. There is an 
old agricultural phrase still used among the Lowland Scotch farmers, in which 
tide appears in the sense of season: “The grund’s no in tid,” z¢, The 
ground is not in season, not ready at the proper time for the crop. 

The use of ¢éde in its sense of hour, //e hour, led naturally to a use of hour 
for ide. Among the examples that might be cited of this conversion, there is a 
passage in “ Macbeth” which has long been a puzzle to readers and commenta- 
tors, and upon which, in my own edition of Shakespeare, I have only given some 
not very relevant comments by the Rev. Mr. Hunter. Macbeth says (Act i., 
scene 3), 

Time and the hour runs through the roughest day. 
As an hour is but a measured lapse of time, there has been much discussion 
as to why Shakespeare should have written “time avd the hour,” and many 
passages have been quoted from Shakespeare and other poets by the commen- 
tators, in which ¢é#e and hour are found in close relation; but they are all, as 
such quotations are apt to be, quite from the purpose. Time and the hour in this 
passage is merely an equivalent of time and tide—the time and tide that wait 
forno man. Macbeth’s brave but unsteadfast soul is shaken to its loose foun- 
dations by the prophecies of the witches, and the speedy fulfilment of the first of 
them. His ambition fires like tinder at the touch of temptation, and his quick 
imagination sets before him the bloody path by which he is to reach the last and 
highest, the promised throne. But his good instincts—for he has instincts, not 
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purposes—revolt at the hideous prospect, and his whole nature is in a tumult of 
conflicting emotion. The soul of the man that would not play false, and yet 
would wrongly win, is laid open at a stroke to us in this first sight we have of 
him. After shying at the ugly thing, from which, however, he does not bolt, at 
last he says, cheating himself with the thought that he will wait on Providence, 
If chance will have me king, why chance may crown me 
Without my stir. 

And then he helps himself out of his tribulation, as men often do, with an 
old saw, and says it will all come right in the end. Looking into the black, tur- 
bulent future, which would be all bright and clear if he would give up his bad 
ambition, he neither turns back nor goes forward, but says : 


Come what come may, 
Time and the hour runs through the roughest day. 


That is, time and opportunity, time and tide, run through the roughest day ; 
the day most thickly bestead with trouble is long enough, and has occasions 
enough for the service and the safety of a ready, quick-witted man. But for 
the rhythm, Shakespeare would probably have written, Time and tide run through 
the roughest day; but as the adage in that form was not well suited to his verse, 
he used the equivalent phrase, time and the hour (not, time and az hour or time 
and the hours) 7 through the roughest day; and the appearance of the sin- 
gular verb in this line, I am inclined to regard as due to the poet’s own pen, not 
as accidental. 

RICHARD GRANT WHITE. 








BARCAROLLE. 


UIT, quit the oars, and let us float, 
While stream ard twilight ripple by. 
Let drift, let drift where will the boat, 
Under the tender, dreamful sky, 
Earth seems not near, Heaven not remote. 


With murmurous sound the water slips, 
Vague, murmurous regret it seems, 
As when a shadowy sorrow dips 
Across the shadowy bliss of dreams. 
Love ! soothe it with thy finger-tips. 


Quit, quit the oars ; we drift to peace, 
Unstirred by all the far world’s din. 
What is this new sense of release ? 
Drift—it is Heaven we drift within, 
Through twilight’s amber silences. 
LiLy NELSON. 





THE GALAXY MISCELLANY. 


WHO TOOK TICONDEROGA? 


HE study of American history has now entered upon a new era. An in- 
- telligent patriotism no longer demands the unquestioned belief of every 
vainglorious tradition. Historical students have discovered that, in order to 
enforce conviction, they must produce authorities. And this encourages us to 
go back to an old question, and ask, Who took Ticonderoga? that is, who sug- 
gested the plan whereby the fortress at Ticonderoga fell into the hands of the 
American patriots on the morning of May Io, 1775? 

In the Capitol of Vermont stands a statue of the purest marble. It is the 
counterfeit presentment of one who, above all its citizens, has been honored and 
revered by the Green Mountain State, and who at the same time looms up be- 
fore the nation as one of the great heroes of the Revolution. With the recollec- 
tion of this man fresh in the mind, it may seem absurd to ask the question 
placed at the head of our article; while multitudes of those who have drawn 
their historical ideas from the popular but superficial text-books will tell us, as 
with the voice of one man, that Ticonderoga was taken by Ethan Allen, who 
demanded its surrender “ In the name of the Great Jehovah and the Continen- 
tal Congress.” 

Heretofore, this story has been received as confidently as the story of Wil- 
liam Tell and Pocahontas, or that of Putnam descending into the wolf’s den, 
with a rope tied to his heels, and having his rifle in one hand and a flaming 
torch in the other. Yet what are the facts, and who was the real originator of 
the capture of the fortress in question ? 

Of the character of Allen himself it is not necessary here to treat. One of 
his admirers says that he was a man of the most ungovernable passions, but 
generous to his rude followers. A suspicion of treason to the American cause 
has long been somewhat privately attached to his name. Sparks tried to white- 
wash his character by the well-meant but damaging suggestion that he was, in- 
stead, playing the British commander false, thus exhibiting Allen in a ré/e that 
no honorable man would for a moment perform. The question of his treason 
still remains to be investigated, and it is not at all improbable that some docu- 
ment may yet be brought to light that will forever settle the question, as in the 
case of Lee, whose treason has been made as clear as light. 

But let us proceed in the inquiry, Who took Ticonderoga? even though a 
Bancroft chimes in with the popular cry of “the Great Jehovah and the Conti- 
nental Congress.” 

When enquiring particularly, we find that among the first claimants for this 
honor was one William Gilliland, of Willsborough. In a petition to the Conti- 
nental Congress he says: ‘Your memorialist has reason to think that he was 
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the first person who laid a plan for and determined upon seizing Ticonderoga.” 
Yet his biographer does not support the claim. We, therefore, do not hesitate 
to declare that the person who first suggested the enterprise was Colonel John 
Brown, a lawyer, of Pittsfield, Massachusetts, who fell in the service of his 
country, at Stone Arabia, in 1780. As early as February 21, 1775, he received 
a letter from General Joseph Warren and Samuel Adams, requesting him to 
visit Canada and secure the aid of the people to the cause of independence. In 
this he failed; but, the next month, he nevertheless wrote to Mr. Adams and 
Genera! Warren, saying: “One thing I must mention, to be kept a profound 
secret. The fort of Ticonderoga must be seized, as soon as possible, should 
hostilities be committed by the King’s troops.” And he adds, “ The people on 
the New Hampshire Grants have engaged to do this business, and, in my opin- 
ion, are the proper persons for the job.” 

This declaration would perhaps lead us to suppose that an extensive com- 
bination had been arranged by “the people,” and yet this same letter shows 
that the only “ people ” he had anything to do with were a couple of old hunters 
who ferried him hurriedly down Lake Champlain. With Allen, who lived far 
away from the lake, he had no communication, as is shown by the declarations 
of Allen himself. 

Here, then, was the beginning of the work. Bancroft quotes from this letter, 
but does not indicate that he knew anything of the author; while those who 
have mentioned Brown’s name in this connection suppose that his recommenda- 
tion to Mr. Adams had no weight, and therefore was not to be taken into con- 
sideration. But that this is far from the case, the sequel proves. 

The next movement occurred April 27th. The massacre at Lexington had now 
taken place, and the country was ablaze. Therefore, on the day above mentioned, 
a number of gentlemen met with the Governor of Connecticut, and resolved on 
the capture of Ticonderoga, chiefly for the sake of the military stores there ac- 
cumulated. Three hundred pounds were drawn from the public treasury, and 
the same day Captain Noah Phelps and Bernard Romans were dispatched 
toward the scene of action. 

Of all the remaining steps it is not here necessary to speak; and all that is 
required is to mention the fact that this party from Connecticut moved at once 
to Colonel John Brown, at Pittsfield, for the express purpose of advising with 
him about the whole matter. With all these transactions, Ethan Allen had 
nothing whatever to do. 

3ut can it be shown that the recommendation of Brown to Samuel Adams had 
anything to do with this action? We might reasonably suppose so, from the 
fact that the party from Connecticut at once reported to Brown. It indicates 
that they acknowledged his agency. But how did his recommendation reach 
Hartford ? This was accomplished through no less a person than Samuel Adams, 
who at that time was on his way to the Continental Congress, soon to assemble 
at Philadelphia. 

One of the eulogists of Allen has insinuated that Adams could not possibly 
have reached Hartford April 27th. But let us look at the matter again. 

We find that John Adams, who left Boston by the same route for the same 
destination several days after Samuel Adams left in company with John Han- 
cock, was writing letters in Hartford April 30th, where he appears to have been 
stopping for some time. This being so, there is no difficulty in believing that 
Samuel Adams was there April 27th. 
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But we are not left thus to infer the fact; for Mr. Wells, who had all the 
correspondence in his possession, distinctly testifies, in his life of Samuel Adams, 
that that patriot was at Hartford April 27th. The matter is also set at rest by 
another authority. A gentleman writing at the time, and whv was in personal 
communication with the expeditionists from Connecticut, testifies independently 
on the same point. His letter, dated at Pittsfield, May 4, 1775, most happily 
preserved in Force’s “ Archives ” (Series iv., vol. ii., p. 507), after stating the 
fact already given, that the Connecticut Volunteers reported to Colonel Brown, 
goes on to say that the plan for the capture of Ticonderoga was arranged “by 
the Governor and Council; Colonel Hancock, Mr. Adams, and others from our 
(Massachusetts) Province being present.” 

And this testimony is all the more trustworthy, from the fact that the fortress 
was not then captured ; that no glory had been won by the enterprise, and no con- 
troversy had arisen on the subject. Besides, there is not one particle of testi- 
mony to be offered to the contrary. Therefore we are justified in declaring that 
Brown’s recommendation was carried to Hartford and acted upon. Certainly 
Ethan Allen was in no way concerned. 

It must also be observed that another plan was arranged for the same pur- 
pose in Massachusetts. Only three days after the decision of the people at ° 
Hartford, General Warren wrote to Alexander McDougal, of New York, saying 
that it had been “proposed” to take Ticonderoga. And by whom was this 
proposition made? 

By Ethan Allen? Certainly not; for the only person of whom we have any © 
knowledge who had urged this upon Warren was Colonel John Brown, in his 
letter from Montreal the previous March. It was finally decided by the Mas- 
sachusetts Committee to take action, and Benedict Arnold was dispatched May 
3d to raise men for the undertaking. Arnold did not start until the party from 
Connecticut, in company with John Brown, had been six days in the field, and 
had already reached Bennington, Vermont. 

And now we are prepared to inquire more particularly where Ethan Allan 
was, and what he was doing in the meanwhile. 

We have been accustomed to the representation that when the fight at Lex- 
ington occurred, his soul was so set on fire that, raising a band of his Green 
Mountain boys, he swept down from the fastnesses of the hills like an eagle 
from its eyrie, seized this venerable fortress, and surprised all New England by 
making the authorities a present of its garrison and guns. 

Now, it may seem a pity to spoil the picture, yet, when the facts of the case 
are known, there will be little of it left; while whatever honor may be due to 
the originator of the enterprise, must unquestionably be awarded to another 
than Allen. In reality, instead of surprising New England, the people of New 
England surprised him ; for, at a time when the expeditionists had long been in 
the field and hard at work raising men and maturing their plans, Ethan Allen 
knew nothing whatever about what was going on, and was finally caught nap- 
ping. Of this we have unquestioned proof. In an old manuscript recently 
brought to public light from the archives of Connecticut (Rev. Papers, vol. 3, p. 
26), there is a curious piece of testimony to be added to the foregoing. This is 
the account of Bernard Romans with the Colony of Connecticut, “for monies 
advanced and for which he gave obligations,” in the capture of Ticonderoga. 
One item in this account is the following: ‘“ Paid Heman Allen, going express 
after Ethan Allen, 120 miles, £2 16s od.” Thus Allen himself had to be drum- 
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med up. This he carelessly admitted himself in one place, where, for the mo- 
ment, his vanity failed him. 

In view, therefore, of the testimony which has been brought to bear on the 
subject, it is idle for any one longer to support the claim of Ethan Allen as the 
originator of the plan to capture Ticonderoga. 

What part, therefore, did Allen actually bear ? 

That after coming upon the ground he acted his part well, no one acquainted 
with the facts of the case can deny ; yet, that his was the greater part does not 
appear from the record. 

It is true that the command of the volunteers raised was at first given to 
Allen, but when Benedict Arnold arrived at Castleton with authority from the 
Massachusetts Committee, the command was divided, and it was definitely ar- 
ranged that Arnold and Allen should exercise an equal authority, which is a 
point that has not been generally understood. This being finally settled, the 
whole party assembled on the east side of Lake Champlain, two miles below 
Ticonderoga, on the night of the ninth of May, ready to act. But at the critical 
moment it was found that the expected boats had not arrived. Nevertheless, 
Arnold found means of crossing in one boat with forty men. It does not appear 
from the account whether Allen went in this boat or not, which did not return 
to the east side of the lake until nearly daylight, on account of a severe storm. 
Finally forty more volunteers were carried over, and when the time came for 
action, the force assembled near Ticonderoga did not number more than eighty- 
five men. And, notwithstanding the lateness of the hour, it was proposed to 
wait for additional men. This was strenuously opposed by Arnold, who declared, 
with his usual impetuosity, that if no one would follow, he would go to the at- 
tack alone. This had the desired effect, and the men were at once put in the 
order of attack. 

Allen claims in his narrative that he improved the occasion to address the 
men in a speech, which, under the circumstances, we must admit, is somewhat 
improbable. The volunteers then moved quietly toward the fortress, headed not 
by Allen a/one, but by the two commanders marching side by side. Yet when 
the critical moment came, and they dashed into the sally-port, Arnold, whose 
courage nothing could daunt, rushed in several yards ahead. This particular 
honor Allen never claimed. Arnold himself claims this, in his letter written to 
the Massachusetts Committee, and is supported by one of the eye-witnesses. 
This point cannot be controverted by any testimony drawn from the records of 
those times. 

And the party having once gained admittance to the fortress, whom shall we re- 
, gard as having demanded and received the surrender? Possibly, however, it may 
appear that there was no formal demand. The first person mentioned in this con- 
nection was Colonel Easton, of Pittsfield, who accompanied the party. Thom- 
as’s “ Oracle of Liberty ” (May 24th) says that Easton “ clapped him (the com- 
mander) on the shoulder, calling upon him to surrender in the name of America.” 
This was denied on August 3d following, yet Allen was nowhere mentioned in 
this connection. It was not until several years after, that Allen, in giving some 
account of the affair in his narrative, represented himself as demanding the 
surrender “In the name of the Great Jehovah and the Continental Congress.” 

And now what view shall we take of Allen’s declaration ? 

In the first place, it must be remembered that, in the eyes of Allen, “ Jeho- 
vah” was simply a mythical character venerated by the Jews. To prove this 
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and kindred notions, he published an illiterate book. But, if the non-existence 
of Jehovah was doubtful at that time, no question can be raised about the Con- 
tinental Congress. The fortress of Ticonderoga was captured at daybreak on 
the morning of May 10, 1775, while the Continental Congress did not assemble 
until six hours afterward. At the time of the capture of Ticonderoga, therefore, 
there was no Continental Congress, and, consequently (having the right to call 
a spade a spade), we must declare that Ethan Allen’s statement is a falsehood. 
Besides, those who are curious in such matters, will find, by examining the 
records of the body in question, that the capture of the fortress gave the mem- 
bers great concern, and that it was with difficulty that they were persuaded 
not to apologize to the Government of the King for what seemed to many an un- 
warrantable act. 


The treatment that the whole subject of Ticonderoga has heretofore received 
affords a not unfair illustration of the method too generally pursued in the study 
of American topics, and indicates that the new school of history has not begun 

e 


its work too soon. 
B. F. D. 








BOYS.* 


HERE is a certain species of young animal, held by many mothers as, 
T at best, a doubtful blessing ; by many sisters of slightly superior years as 
an irrepressible nuisance ; by settled spinsters and contemplative old ladies as 
a sort of small Apache skirmishing upon the outposts of civilization, and speci- 
mens of which these good people would voluntarily invite into drawing-room or 
flower-garden no sooner than wild horses. 

This creature is a Boy. The various accent of pronunciation tells the state 
of the speaker’s mind regarding him with sufficient accuracy. It never, how- 
ever, declares with Mr. Chadband, “Oh, glorious to be a human boy!” It is 
generally understood that, by-and-by, he does develop into a human article, 
though through no merit of his own; and, meanwhile, it has been seriously rec- 
ommended by one of his enemies that he be headed up in a barrel and fed and 
educated through the bung-hole! “If you see three boys together,” commanded 
Dr. Johnson, “thrash them ; for either they have been, are doing, or are about 
to do, some mischief” 

To this down-trodden and despised “sect” there has arisen, in these latter 
days, a prophet—a prophet in the shape of Mr. Ainslie Hope; a dominie, in- 
deed, but one like the pleasant fellow who advertised his opening term with the 
words, “ Dear boys: Trouble begins on the tenth of September,”—a sort of 
healthy Hawthorne turned dominie ; or, one might say, an Alphonse Karr with- 
out the misanthropy, if both of these suppositions were not so untenable in 
their very nature as to oblige one to be content with simply pronouncing him tc 


* “A Book About Boys,” by A. R. Hope. Boston: Roberts Brothers. 
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possess an almost Shandian humor. “It all at once struck me,” he says, “that 
the British public had no work about boys. We have books upon mathematics, 
hydrostatics, dynamics, and metaphysics ; books upon theology, philology, and 
meteorology ; books upon history, biography, and geography ; books about fact 
that are full of fiction, and books of fiction that are sad facts; books inculcating 
the observance, and books illustrating the breach, of all the Commandments ; 
books about gorillas, elephants, and Emperors of Abyssinia ; books about men, 
women, girls, and babies ; but not, so far as I know, a single book about boys.” 

To this fact, then, we owe our good fortune, inasmuch as it was reserved for 
Mr. Hope to fill the vacancy in our literature, and his book is a real treasure to 
all who love this unruly and turbulent tribe of torments. He explains his sub- 
ject, plays with it, apologizes for it, eulogizes it, and all but apotheosizes it; 
and he produces at last a perfectly charming work, although one to which he 
fears the young Miss may indeed prefer “The Benighted Bigamist,” or any of 
those novels of Mrs. Henry Wood’s, which somewhere else he quietly mentions 
as “written in a peculiar language based upon English.” 

It is indeed delightfii to meet with a book in which there is nowhere a strain 
or an exertion visible, for Mr. Hope is full of his subject. He cannot say 
enough ; he asks whether, if a post-diluvian scholar be allowed a lifetime for the 
examination of Greek particles, the study of boys may not demand the labors 
of a literary Methusaleh ; he does not pause for a word until reaching the chap- 
ter concerning the Manners of Boys; and if he constitutes himself their cham- 
pion and vindicator, he is never mawkish—for call a composition an imposition, 
as he may, he believes fully in the virtues of the raw hide, and balances any 
sentimental weakness by confession of faith in the healthy stimulant of an oc- 
casional flogging. In some respects this treatise of his upon the natural history 
of boys is superior even to “Tom Brown’s Schooldays at Rugby,” for the author 
of that book, delightful as it is, must be one of those whom Mr. Hope himself 
classifies as giving forth a very uncertain scund as to whether they consider 
cricket or Christianity the loftier virtue; and he extends, moreover, a certain 
patronage to that idea of public-school morality which obtains at present, in 
most English schools, under which the stronger ones tyrannize over the weak, 
and the weak submissively await their turn to tyrannize over fags yet un- 
consciously growing up toward that destiny—a system still allowed, if not en- 
couraged, because supposed to represent the world’s life in miniature, and to 
prepare boys presently for the generation of struggle that awaits them. “But I 
know of another system of morality,” declares Mr. Hope, “ said to be approved 
by most English educationists, which, while as fully recognizing the existence of 
these evils, bids us fight to the death against them in our own hearts and in the 
world, that in due time they may be rooted up and cast down.” 

Of all the schoolmasters that ever swayed a birch, Mr. Hope must be the 
one to be chosen. Yet his ideas are slightly heretical in a land overshadowed 
by the spires and towers of Oxford, and half-undermined by Latin radicals and 
Greek roots ; but, if listened to, they will go far toward rendering education 
utilitarian, toward making boys ready for the part they are best fitted to play, 
and toward inculcating a kindly sympathy between man and man, which last 
seems better to him, he avers, than much Latin and more Greek. He cannot, 
however, be alone in his views, for, in relation to this same question of utility 
and fitness in the selected studies, and over the prostrate form of the English 
boy, we are told that a great fight is now raging. “ From my quiet corner ! can 
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hear the shouts of the battle, and see the dust of ¢he arena. ‘English literature 
to the rescue!’ shouts one warrior, fiercely brandishing a volume of ‘ Chaucer.’ 
‘Down with the classics!’ is the war-cry of another doughty champion, who 
with his right hand wields a French dictionary, and with his left a bottle of sul- 
phuric acid and a variety of other scientific weapons. And hark, the cry is 
David! and from the cave of Adullam issues forth a rebel chief at the head of a 
band of bold outlaws, armed to the teeth with history, geography and useful in- 
formation. Meanwhile, the established tyrants are hoisting the standard of an- 
tiquity and buckling on afresh the armor of their university distinctions. The 
younger ones among them seize pen and paper and go forth to meet the foe at 
the Janiculum, or elsewhere, and there will be beaten, slain, or taken prisoners— 
except a few, who, escaping, will shut themselves up in the Capitol and be pre- 
served for a time by the cackling of sundry geese, the sacred birds of Superstitio 
and Consuetudo. But the elder ones, the white-haired senators, disdain either 
to fight or fly. With their rods in their hands, they ascend into their oaken seats 
ef office, and there await, in awful silence, the coming of the Goths and Gauls, 
that at the end they may die with proper dignity. Now the foe is on them, and 
they clasp each other’s hands, and, for the last time before the shrine of self- 
opinion, join in the solemn chorus, ‘ O ¢empora / O mores /’” 

This topic, however, has but a trifling portion of the little book under men- 
tion, for the volume is more a record of observations than of philosophical de- 
ductions therefrom, though every here and there it is spiced with scraps of wis- 
dom. “Trouble to a boy is like water to a duck ; he is always getting into it, 
but it runs off his back as soon as he can manage to scramble upon dry land for 
alittle.” “The existence of the hobbledehoy is a horrible state of anarchy, in- 
tervening between despotic authority and constitutional self-government.” The 
boy is not considered here as a being growing toward maturity and manhood, 
but as a genus distinct and complete by himself, and as in his natural and nor- 
mal state only when at school ; for parents, it is given us to understand, have 
no more right to bring up their own boys at home than physicians have to medi- 
cine their own families. In the beginning, the author excludes four classes from 
his contemplation, which may be further condensed into two—the jackanapes 
and the preternatural; although confessing that his heart yet yearns toward 
these banished ones, since they are, in a manner, after all, boys and brothers ; 
and how far he enters into the nature of the boy proper—the hearty, rollicking, 
frolicking, tumbling, noisy imp, that somehow works his way into the affections 
through his very unbearableness—may be seen in the way in which a single in- 
cident is related. ‘How my heart has bled as I have seen one of my boys 
bending over his book and faintly muttering, ‘Oh, Forty-seventh Prop., how I 
do hate you!’ Through the open window of the room the sweet June breeze 
came peering, wondering, no doubt, to whet end was the dull, dusty prison it 
had found its way to. Merry shouts and careless laughs were borne on its 
wings to mock the sad captive of angles and parallelograms. Cruelly sweet 
visions of green cricket-fields and cool bathing-places floated before his weary 
eyes. But there he sat at his hard task, and presently I heard him lift up his 
voice again, and exclaim, ‘Oh, Euclid, I wish you had died when you were a 
boy!’ it was so hard for him to learn; yet learn he must, and I must make 
him; so on he sat, and on I sat; and to occupy my mind, and to fortify it 
against the compassionate impulses which might prevent me from doing my 
duty, I began to turn over these thoughts about the troubles of boys. This was 

53 
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the same young gentleman, I may mention, who went rushing about one morn- 
ing, in fearful haste, anxiously enquiring if anybody could tell him where to find 
a crib for the Greek Testament!” 

These troubles of boys, by the way, are most inimitably told in these pages ; 
the restraints they have to suffer, the tyrants they have to endure, the sermons 
they have to hear, the doses they have to swallow, the nicknames they have to 
carry, and, sometimes worst of all, the clothes they have to wear—the clothes 
which inhuman, but economical parents force them to endure, but at which the 
Miss Grundy, the lesser demon of the school-circle, holds up her hands in with- 
ering laughter. “I met an old schoolfellow the other day,” says our author, 
“who remembered nothing of me at school, except one fatal defect in my charac- 
ter, which once was the bane of my existence, namely, that my trowsers were 
too short, and that I had had a piece of cloth joined on to each leg to make them 
longer.” ‘But the great trouble of all, the proud entrance into, and dolefnl pas- 
sage through, the intricacies of the Latin grammar, is too graphically described 
for a profane hand to mutilate it. It is the Babes in the Wood over again, as 
touching, and far more true than the old story ever was. “The innocent vic- 
tim now enters upon Latin, and all unconscious of the truth, most likely rejoices 
in the increased dignity which accompanies his heavier bundle of cares. He 
gambols round the porch of the dread temple ; he hears not the cries, and sees 
not the blood of those that have preceded him into the dark wide-jawed cavern. 
Childlike, he is tickled and attracted at first by the fantastic garb and the strange 
gestures of his new tyrant. But the novelty wears off ; as the babe is led 
deeper and deeper into the wood, he begins to grow more and more suspicious 
of the character of his seducer, who only grasps his hand tighter, and drags him 
on faster, regardless of his fears. Presently they come to a halt in a dark glade ; 
the villain’s intentions become clear enough now. He pulls out the verb sum, 
and sends the weeping child to his knees to beg for mercy. His life is granted 
him, but he is to be a slave for long years. On he has to stumble at the heels 
of his guide, and now becomes conscious that he has companions in misery. 
Groans resound about him, mingling with his own, and drown to his ears the 
chirping of the robins, who, in the likeness of fellows of colleges, beneficed 
clergymen, gentlemanly poets, and such like, sit in pleasant nests among the green 
branches, and complacently twitter to each other of the beauties of the prospect, 
and, on the whole, seem to enjoy it.” 

Another of the troubles of boys, concerning which our dominie has a strong 
word to say—an absoluye, if an abstract trouble—is the abominable manner in 
which they have been treated by novelists. ‘Is it not a shame,” he asks, “ that 
in most of our novels boys should be treated slightingly, and with cold indiffer- 
ence should be shoved into a corner to make way for the namby-pamby trifling 
of curates, captains, and marriageable young ladies, or only brought forward to 
be sneered at and ridiculed? That comes of having our novels written by 
women! . . . I name nonames. I scorn to defend boys against their spite 
and ignorance. I pass them by with silent contempt. Let them wallow in their 
whiskered captains, their golden-haired villainesses, their pale and interesting 
curates. Boys are pearls not to be scattered promiscuously before—novel-read- 
ing young ladies.” 

The estimation in which Mr. Hope holds boys, whether beneath their desert 
or otherwise, is evident from the foregoing paragraph ; and he tells us, further 
on, that he forgives Juvenal all his sins for the sake of a single line: A/axima 
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debetur puero reverentia. Boys, he assures us, may not recognize the eternal 
verities which prohibit us from eating peas with our knives, but they have eti- 
quettes of their own of infinitely greater importance. The original aristocracy 
is the only one they countenance; the king of boys is, with them, the one who 
wins his sceptre, and his knights and nobles are his imitators. Up to their code 
of honor they live rigidly ; the generosity of equal division is a principle of their 
morality, whose infraction entails unforgotten disgrace; they fight against 
temptations to idleness more valiantly than grown men fight against temptations 
to avarice and luxury ; and if their motto is carfe diem, and if they do enjoy it 
in reckless disregard of the cruel next half hour, they atone for the indulgence 
by such stoical endeavor to endure pain that pain becomes half a pleasure ; and, 
indeed, in connection with this stoical endeavor of theirs, we are introduced to a 
little wretch who, “being doomed to swallow pills every day, resolved to meet 
the misfortune with manly indifference, and to that'end he secretly and persist- 
ently accustomed himself to swallow dried peas. Though it might be a question 
‘for his physician, how far the means in this process would tend to counteract 
the end.” 

To believe that the whole race of boys is all that Mr. Hope’s fancy has 
painted them, is to believe that the millennium is to come with the maturity of 
the rising generation ; though, in fact, he assures us that that day will dawn 
only when we spend on schools the money that we now spend on prisons. 
There are still such things to be found, it may be feared, as boys whose lessons 
are drilled into them only as constant dropping wears a stone, who blubber 
when they are whipped, who carry tales, who give away only the cores of their 
apples ; but Mr. Hope has a way of solving such little difficulties as the exist- 
ence of these individuals presents—when they are either pigs or prigs he does 
not call them boys. With his elevated ideas on the nature and habits of the 
real boy, it must remain a matter of doubt why he allows the nimbus to rest 
around the head of such a youth as the one who “with lack-lustre eye stares at 
his book, now and then looking up to me with his patient cow-like face, in which 
I can see some slight shade of agitation betokening that the pulp which serves 
him for an intellect is vainly endeavoring to struggle through the mists of my 
explanation ;” and it is a still more insoluble mystery why he did not degrade 
into the ranks of the supernatural one Robert Hopkins, a creature who throws 
Gifted Hopkins far into the shade, and whose heart had been soured early in life 
by acrushing disappointment. “Poor Hopkins! He was a flabby, fat, good- 
natured looking fellow, and if you saw the cheerful way in which he waddled 
about in a game of hockey, you would scarcely have guessed what a fearful sor- 
row was gnawing in his breast,” says Mr. Hope, previously having informed us 
that this unfortunate had been attached to a cousin, rather more than twice his 
own age, who had married and gohe to India with a fiend in the shape of a cap- 
tain of Hussars. The poor boy’s only consolation was to pour forth the records 
of his blighted affection in mournful verse. 


Her heart was pledged, my hopes were fledged, 
And in their nest began to sing ; 

But ere they grew, away they flew 
Upon a sad and speedy wing. 


The oak is stronger, its shadow longer, 
Its leaves are larger than before ; 

My heart is blighted, my soul benighted, 
To see the light on earth no more. 
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Her heart was sold, not for love, but gold, 
And ah! the price seemed far too small. 
Blot out my name! Another came 
And won her hand at the country ball, 
* * . . 7 


Oh heart, great tomb of young affection, 
Be henceforth icy, loveless stone ! 
Oh Hope! oh Joy! oh Peace! be absent ! 
And leave me with my grief—alone ! 
HARRIET PRESCOTT SPOFFORD. 








EXIT THE BLONDE. 


N evening paper announces that acertain popular actress, well remembered 
A as having had brown hair, has returned from Europe with beautiful 
golden-blonde tresses. How this curious change has been effected, the public is 
very properly left to conjecture. It is not the purpose of this paper to reveal 
the secret. The fact itself, however, is suggestive of other facts which may 
throw light upon it, as well as of phenomena which not only lie far beyond the 
sphere of the hair-dresser’s art, but transcend the science of the chemist as 
well. 

Yellow or golden hair has had its admirers in all ages. Those wonderful pa- 
gans, the beauty-loving Greeks, considered it more desirable than any other, 
and their most exalted mythological personages are described as being adorned 
with it. 

The hair of Helen of Troy, it may be remembered, is said to have been 
golden ; and of Milto, the beautiful Ionian, we are told, “ The hair was yellow, 
the locks a little curled.” Poppza Sabina, also, had golden tresses ; and so had 
Lucrezia Borgia, according to Leigh Hunt, who was in possession of a single 
hair of that famous woman’s head. “If ever hair was golden,” he says, “ this is. 
It is not red, it is not yellow; it is golden and nothing else.” It was long and 
abundant, as her portraits show, and in the mass must have presented a mag- 
nificent appearance. Landor’s description—“ Calm hair, meandering with pel- 
lucid gold,” conveys but a very inadequate idea of its auriferous sheen. 

History has often failed to take note of great men’s hair ; but Alexander the 
Great, Demetrius of Macedonia, Sylla the Dictator, the Emperor Commodus, 
Camoens, Tasso and Alfieri, are said to have had yellow or golden hair. Cer- 
vantes had brown hair and a yellow beard. 

It is not unlikely that the hair of Commodus owed its color to art, for we are 
told that “ when he walked in the sun, his locks glittered like fire, so that some 
believed that they had been sprinkled with gold dust.” 

That the ancients sometimes powdered their hair with gold dust, is a fact 
mentioned by Josephus and others. The coveted golden tint was also produced 
by some chemical process now unknown; for lian, speaking of Atalanta’s 
hair, says: “Its color was yellow, not produced by any womanly art, but al- 
together natural,” which evidently implies that in his day some yellow hair was 
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artificial. We have, «iso, the testimony of Tertullian of Carthage, one of the 
fathers of the African Church, who reproves some of his black-haired country- 
women for being “constantly employed in giving their hair a fair color.” Two 
centuries later, the custom of dying the hair red prevailed extensively. 

Mrs. Jameson says: “Every one must remember in the Venetian pictures, 
not only the peculiar luxuriance, but the peculiar color of the hair—of every 
golden tint from a rich, full shade of auburn to a sort of yellow-flaxen hue—or, 
rather, not flaxen, but like raw si/k. 1 have often been asked if these pale- 
golden masses of hair could always have been natural. On the contrary, they 
were often artificial.” 

This brings us down to comparatively modern times, since which, although 
dyeing the hair has been common enough, the art of changing dark tresses to 
“pellucid gold” seems to have been lost. Perhaps, however, it has lately been 
recovered. If so, its reappearance is timely; for in nature’s laboratory the 
agents and conditions necessary to produce the yellow hue are generally lacking, 
and the physical type to which the golden hair properly belongs is, in this 
country at least, rapidly disappearing. 

The blonde American will ere long be known only in history. 

As a nation, we Americans of the United States are fast becoming me/an- 
cComous. 

The observation of every reader whose recollection goes back even a quarter 
of a century, will confirm this statement. Who does not remember the time 
when the light-haired people outnumbered the dark-haired in the streets of New 
York ? 

A series of observations made about ten years ago in the streets, in hotels, 
in dining saloons and in public assemblages of all kinds, showed that the two 
classes—counting all the fair, the red and the brown hair as “ fair,” and only the 
black and the dark-brown as “dark ”—wert about equal. A similar series of 
observations, made during the present season, reveals the somewhat startling 
fact that more than seventy per cent. of the present population of this great 
Anglo-Saxon city (if such it be) belongs to the dark-haired type. 

How has this wonderful change in the relative numbers of the two classes 
been effected? * 

Probably there have been brought over from Europe during the last decade 
quite as many fair-haired Germans, Englishmen, Danes, Swedes and Nor- 
wegians, as dark-haired Irish, French, Spaniards and Italians. We must look 
at home for the causes of the phenomenon. The dark-haired people we meet 
are less frequently of foreign birth than the light-haired. Among the fair- 
haired there has been a higher rate of mortality than among the dark-haired, 
while the percentage of births has been far greater in the latter during the last 
twenty-five years at least, than in the former. Three-fourths of the young men 
and young women of American birth who are now coming, or have just come 
upon the stage of action, have dark hair, and, very generally, dark eyes, also. 
In the children of the present day the dark type prevails in still greater pro- 
portion. 

Of the class denominated “ fair,” scarcely ten per cent. can properly be called 
blonde, and the greater number of individuals who are strictly so are of foreign 
birth or parentage—English, German, or Scandinavian. 

The indications of the blonde type often linger in the beard when they have 
disappeared from the hair of the head ; and many of the men of the present day 
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have dark hair and red, yellow, or sandy beards. These will generally disappear 
in the next generation. 

The color of the eyes and the tint of the skin do not always follow the rule 
of the hair, but it is probable that dark eyes and dark complexions are increasing 
just as rapidly as dark hair, though the same careful observations are lacking 
on these points. It is certain that black, brown, hazel, and dark-grey eyes are 
now everywhere bewilderingly numerous, and that they are by no means monop- 
olized by the imported brunettes of Italy, France, and Spain. 

The relative increase of the dark type is greater, perhaps, in New York than 
anywhere else, and it is certainly greater in cities than in the country; but the 
physiological change involved is universal in the United States, and probably 
throughout North America. 

The facts thus briefly stated have not been difficult to ascertain, and may be 
readily verified. ‘The causes of the observed phenomenon are not so easily de- 
termined. Some hints toward a solution of the problems involved will, however, 
be here attempted. 

Climate, it is well known, affects the color of the hair, the skin, and the eyes. 
As a rule, the dark races are found in hot climates, and the fair, in temperate 
climates. It is also true that individuals of the fair races grow darker under a 
tropical sun, and that their children are born with brown or black eyes, and have 
darker hair than their parents. This has been observed in India and in South 
America. On the other hand, it is an equally well-established fact that there 
are fair-haired and blue-eyed Jews in Africa and the hotter parts of Asia, and 
black-haired and dark-eyed Jews in Russia and North Germany ; and that the 
North American Indian has the same dark skin and black hair and eyes in 
Canada as in Florida. 

Still more to the point is the fact that the change of color now under con- 
sideration is even more rapid in our Northern than in our Southern States. So 
far, then, as the question is one of temperature merely, we may dismiss it at 
once; but there are other climatic conditions besides heat and cold, which 
affect the human constitution, and which must therefore be here considered. 

The climate of America is dry and stimulating. It promotes activity of 
body and mind. Its effects are seen in our rapid motions, our Quick step, our 
ready perceptions, and what seems to our slower European cousins, our hurried 
feverish life. Physiologically, it favors the growth of bone and nerve more than 
that of flesh, and causes a decrease of the cellular tissues, and a shrinking of 
the muscles ; so that we exhibit, as a rule, less plumpness of body than is com- 
mon in the European stocks from which we are descended ; but what flesh we 
have is dense, tough, and wiry. We abound in solids rather than fluids ; so that 
we are sometimes told that we are drying up, root and branch, and shall some 
day be blown away by one of our strong north-east winds! Seriously, we are 
said to be doomed. When the fresh blood of robust Europe shall cease to be 
poured into our veins, we shall, according to certain very learned ethnologists, 
die out—become utterly extinct, and the sites of our great cities become again 
the favorite hunting grounds of the red man. 

This sort of nonsense generally originates in England, but is occasionally 
copied here with a seeming readiness to admit its truth. Do our insular rela- 
tions imagine that our knees are weak, and that our arms lack manly vigor be- 
cause our bellies are not so big as theirs? We should soon cure them of this 
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fallacy were they to be so unwise as to bring upon themselves and us the great 
misfortune of another war. 

The Caucasian race is zo¢ deteriorating in America. On the contrary, it is 
improving, as could be shown by facts and figures of the most stubborn kind, 
were this the proper place to introduce them. It is simply becoming acclimatized 
—undergoing those physiological changes which are to adapt it to the physical 
conditions peculiar to the American continent. Among these changes is the 
increased influence of the bilious element in the temperament, one of the signs 
of which is the darkness of the hair and eyes. This is not an indication of de- 
cay and weakness, but of increasing endurance and power. Fair hair is con- 
nected with delicacy and refinement, dark hair with strength, energy, and 
persistence. No one questions the relation between color and hardiness in its 
application to the lower animals. Dark horses-are well kuown to have better 
constitutions than white or grey ones ; and so far is this distinction carried that 
even white feet are considered objectionable. 

Here, then, we probably have the grand secret after all. The true American 
type is melancomous. Whatever ditlerences there may have been—and they 
were not slight—among the aboriginal tribes of this continent, dark hair ‘and 
dark eyes were common to them all. It does not follow that we shall become 
red men and revert to savagism. Climate and other conditions modify individ- 
uals and nations, but racial distinctions are permanent. Any race transplanted 
to this continent must, by slow degrees, but inevitably, accommodate itself to its 
climatic conditions by such a change of temperament or constitution as shall 
approximate it, within the limits of its own typical forms, to the constitution and 
configuration of the aborigines. It is this change that is now going on among 
us, and one of its signs is the increasing prevalence of dark hair and dark 
eyes. 
It may be a matter of profound regret that our climate will not sustain and 
preserve the beautiful blonde type, symbolical, as it is, of so much that is noble 
in intellect and exalted in moral worthi—the type to which Christ and the 
Madonna are believed to have belonged—but nature is inexorable, and our re- 
grets are vain. The dark type, however, has its excellencies, different in kind, 
but perhaps equal in degree, to those of the fair type. America will, no doubt, 
develop them to their fullest extent. The blonde may still find a home and 
favoring conditions among the Gothic races of Europe—in Germany, Scandina- 
via, and parts of England and Russia. 

Several causes, at first sight apparently distinct from the leading one al- 
ready noted, but, in fact, only collateral manifestations of the same principles, 
are rapidly accelerating the me/anosis of our population. 

1. In the first place, the death rate, as already incidentally mentioned, is 
higher in the xanthous class than in the dark-haired. In this uncongenial cli- 
mate, fair-haired people are more liable than others to that most terrible scourge, 
consumption, as well as to other diseases affecting the respiratory and circu- 
lative functions ; and it is in this class that the true scrofulous diathesis is gen- 
erally exhibited. 

2. While the rate of mortality is higher in the fair-haired than in the dark- 
haired class, the proportion of births is far greater in the latter—in other words, 
dark-haired women ceteris paribus, are, in our climate, more prolific than fair- 
haired women. Nor is this all; for while the children of dark-haired parents 
almost always have dark hair, the children of light-haired parents frequently 
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have dark hair ; and the tendency to a darker hue is general and increases with 
each generation. Where one of the parents is darked-haired and the other be- 
longs to the xanthous type, three out of four (as an average) of the children 
born to them will resemble the dark-haired parent, the me/anic element having 
the advantage of superior inherent strength as well as the co-operation of favor- 
ing climatic conditions ; and as this me/anic element is the predominating one 
among the Celtic peoples, their influence upon our national configuration and 
character is greater than their numerical strength would otherwise give them. 

3. It is an instinctive and unconscious recognition of the foregoing facts on 
the part of the masculine portion of our population, perhaps, that gives the dark- 
haired woman her superior chances of attaining the honors and responsibilities 
of wifehood. Be that as it may, a far greater proportion of fair-haired than of 
dark-haired women live and die unmarried. In fact, the chances of the dark- 
haired girl, compared with those of her fair-haired sister, other things being 
equal, are said by statisticians to be as three to two ; and if the eyes also be dark 
these chances are increased. 

4. There is another circumstance, also temperamental in its nature, which 
may influence conjugal selection in favor of the dark type. It requires some 
moral courage to mention it, but as all these statements are made without 
prejudice or unkind feeling, and simply in the interest of truth, no, offence 
should be taken. This circumstance is found in the different mental characters 
of the two types. 

The fair-haired woman is lively, joyous, quick-witted, versatile, eloquent— 
not in the language of the lips merely, but in expression and action—kind, sym- 
pathetic, and warm-hearted. Her impulses are sudden as well as strong. She 
often falls in love at first sight. She is not bold and indelicate in the avowal of 
her affection, but at the proper moment says “yes” frankly, and means it—but 
she may change her mind—in other words, there is, as a rule, a slight tendency to 
fickleness in the blonde. There is too little iron in her blood. But when the 
dark-haired and dark-eyed woman loves—well, she /oves, and with her 


Love is love forevermore. 


Men admire the blonde, court her society, bask with delight in her smiles, 
drink in with eagerness the music of her voice, are fascinated by her beauty and 
her wit—but they more frequently seek in marriage the less brilliant brunette. 

It has already been stated that the increase of dark hair is greater in the 
city than in the country. The increase of cities among us must, therefore, give 
a still further impulse to the me/anosis now going on. The fair-haired type re- 
quires for its full development the fresh pure air of the fields and forests. The 
atmosphere and modes of life inseparable from towns. are unfavorable to the 
sanguinous element of the constitution. The bilious temperament thrives, 
More iron finds its way into the blood and to the hair, and less sulphur ; though 
just why or how this takes place it may not be so easy to determine. 

The result of the physiological change now going on here, unless checked 
by the intervention of new and unforeseen causes, will be the establishment on 
this continent of a homogeneous and peculiar people. Physically, the Coming 
Man of this New World will be characterized by a well-developed osseous 
system ; dense, firm muscles ; rather high cheek bones ; prominent, but hand- 
some features ; dark, strong, and abundant hair; black, brown, or hazel eyes ; 
and a dark complexion—a conformation indicative of great strength of constitu- 
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tion, endurance, and capacity for work. Mentally, he will be observing, clear- 
headed, energetic, persevering, steadfast ; quick to decide and ready to act; 
self-reliant, polite, courteous; refined in manners, if not always delicate in 
perception ; ambitious ; fond of power; addicted to conquest; often irritable, 
headstrong, and domineering ; jealous of his honor; not particularly averse to 
strife; firm in friendship; faithful to his trust ; constant in love ; and terrible 
in his enmity. In verbal expression he will be direct and emphatic, and his 
eloquence will be that of earnestness and conviction ; and in action, his blows 
will be both rapid and heavy. 

The future American woman will be a dark-haired, dark-eyed, lithe-limbed, 
agile, elegant, and commanding brunette ; only moderately plump in person, and 
finely proportioned and vigorous. The face will incline to the oval form, with 
features finely cut and somewhat more prominent than are seen in the European 
races from which we are mainly descended; but neither angular nor coarse, and 
full of expression. In her mental character, she will be imaginative, impas- 
sioned, earnest, serious, truthful, sincere, proud, and high-spirited. Ardent and 
devoted in love, unchanging in all her attachments, and with clear perceptions 
of duty, she will be a helpmate worthy of the name—one to be loved, honored, 
and trusted everywhere and always. Happy the Man of the Future who shall 
call her wife ! 

D. H. JACQUES. 
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RATEFUL I am for this low-ebbing sea, 
(5 That leaves no trace or ripple on the shore: 
No wealth of pearl or treasure brings the tide to me ; 

Yet I could bear this calm forevermore, 


Time past I should have chafed at this dull line— 
Storms ever found an echo in my breast ; 

But now, thou wearying sea, no roar of thine 
But terror strikes—I only long for rest. 


Oh, calm, be no precursor of some coming ill, 
Until I reach a haven where I long to be. 
Then One who bade the winds and waves be still 
Shall lead me on where there is no more sea. 














SOFT BROWN SMILING EYES. 

































I, 


OFT brown smiling eyes, 
Looking back through years, 
Smiling through the mist of Time, 
Filling mine with tears ; 
On this sunny morn, 
While the grape-blooms swing 
In the scented air of June— 
Why these memories bring ? 


II. 


Silky, rippling curls— 
Tresses long ago 
Laid beneath the shaded sod, 
Where the violets blow ; 
Why across the blue 
Of this peerless day, 
Do ye droop to meet my own, 
Which have all turned grey! 


III. 


Voice, whose tender tones 
Break in sudden mirth, 
Heard far back in boyhood’s spring— 
Silent now on earth ; 
Why so sweet and clear, 
While the bird and bee 
Fill the balmy summer air, 
Come your tones to me? 


IV. 


Sweet—ah, sweeter far 
Than yon thrush’s trill— 
Sadder, sweeter than the wind, 
Woods or murmuring rill— 
Spirit-words and sangs 
O’er my senses creep. 
Do I breathe the air of dreams ? 
Do I wake or sleep ? 
C. P. CRANCH. 

















REVERDY JOHNSON IN ENGLAND. 


Mr. REVERDY JOHNSON’s quarrel is with 
a government, not with individuals ; and 
hence, so far as concerns the chief object 
of his mission, he is free to hob-a-nob alike 
with foes and friends of “the late Union.” 
This fact we are apt to forget. Naturally 
enough, we individualize our hates, and, 
taking bolts from the dread armory of na- 
tional wrath, hurl them at Lairds, Roe- 
bucks, Hopes, Wharncliffes, and Gregories, 
Accordingly, when we find these men con- 
sorting with our Minister, we cry out indig- 
nantly. But the Alabama dispute really no 
more concerns the Lairds, her builders, 
than Bright and Mill, her anathematizers, 
Our only redress is in Her Majesty’s Gov- 
ernment ; and, therefore, Mr. Johnson, even 
though sent out mainly on the Alabama er- 
rand, is technically excusable in paying those 
courtesies to Union-haters which have pro- 
voked our Yankee ire. 

But the question of propriety is quite 
different. The distinguished gentleman is 
reported to have said after the Sheffield 
banquet, that “he did not know how the 
people of the United States would regard 
his conduct since he had been in England. 
He was sanguine of their approval, but he 
would accept censure with a Christian resig- 
nation.” This language recalls that of Mr. 
Campbell, once accredited as Minister to 
Mexico, but who installed himself instead 
in the St. Charles Hotel, New Orleans, 
where he was at intervals reported as enjoy- 
ing himself and “ contemplating a move not 
yet authorized to be divulged.” Dazed by 
this gentleman’s audacity, Mr. Seward 
silently stared at him for some months, and 
then, recovering from his stupefaction, 
mildly requested him to “move on.” —Or- 
dering a fresh cigar and a new julep, Mr, 
Campbell sent back this reply, “‘ He be- 
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lieved the country would sustain him.” 
And, in short, during the many months he 
was nominaily Minister to Mexico, he saw 
no more of that country than you or I. 

Mr. Reverdy Johnson, too, “is sanguine 
of their approval,” dxt, he adds, he would 
“accept censure with a Christian resigna- 
tion.” Judging from the tone of the Ameri- 
can press, we should say that Mr. Johnson 
will have a chance to exercise “ a Christian 
resignation ;” and, furthermore, that most 
people would be willing to have him try 
the virtues of another sort of resignation. 

To speak plainly, the people of the 
United States look on Reverdy Johnson’s 
“conduct” with unqualified disgust. In 
inviting him to dine with Mr. Roebuck at 
Sheffield and with Mr. Laird at Liverpool, 
it was his hosts that committed the flagrant 
discourtesy and stupidity. But the distin- 
guished guest was only too willing ; for he 
lavished brotherly kindness on these gen- 
tlemen, though the one was the public 
champion of Disunion in the House of 
Commons, and the other the man who 
boasted in the same place that he had 
swept our commerce from the seas, The 
British Press rebuked Mr. Roebuck for his 
rude insult to the United States at Sheffield 
—but our Minister warmly eulogized him. 
The London News declared that Liverpool 
had “violated the neutrality of the ban- 
quet” in inviting Mr. Johnson to sit at 
table with “the most active English enemy 
of his country ;” but our Minister shook 
that enemy cordially by the hand. 

Mr. Johnson may reply, as we have for 
him, that his quarrel was with a govern- 
ment, not with men—but so was that of 
Mr. Adams who, nevertheless, stayed away 
from love-feasts of the Lairds. Or, he 


may reply that he aims to cement “a new 
alliance.” 


Not, if you please, Mr. John- 
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son, with this sort of cement—it will drop 
out. That species of public reconciliation 
which may be designated as “ arm-in-arm” 
diplomacy, is as disgusting as it is shallow. 
Laird at Liverpool only recalls the more 
vividly Semmes at Southampton ; the two 
public banquets were too much alike ; and 
the “ funeral baked meats” for the demise 
of “the late Union” whereof the Alaba- 
ma’s captain partook, “do coldly furnish 
forth the marriage-tables ” of the new alli- 
ance with the Alabama’s builders. 

Neither Reyerdy Johnson nor any man 
of his political school can possibly repre- 
sent the American people in a controversy 
involving the legal status of the Southern 
Confederacy. “Fine presence” and “high 
tone” are excellent qualities at any court 
where we have no “ war quarrel” unsettled 
—but at the Court of St. James we need 
something more. Mr. Johnson did not fol- 
low the fortunes of the Confederacy chiefly 
because his State did not; and he regards 
the late war as a strife betwixt States. Of 
course he sees no theoretical blunder, at 
least, in Great Britain’s recognizing the 
seceded States as National Powers upon 
their political act of secession. Hence, 
he cannot possibly represent the American 
people. 

That he should in good conscience see no 
harm in fraternizing with Stuart Wortley, 
Roebuck, and Laird ; that the most malig- 
nant self-exiled Southerners should instinc- 
tively flock to his open doors; that his 
countrymen should look askance and begin 
to shun his hospitality as treason-tainted, 
follow naturally enough. In fine, the best 
thing Mr. Reverdy Johnson can do for his 
new-found friends, his country, and himself, 
is to come home. 

With regard to the “ protocol ” of settle- 
ment now talked of, under its sounding 
manifesto and its pretence of “ reference to 
Russia,” we read a substantial break-down 
of Mr. Seward’s obstinate claim. This 
claim (I mean his famous sine gua non of a 
judgment upon Great Britain’s alleged 
“premature recognition of Confederate 
belligerency ”) was always preposterous ; 
but he might have saved some reams of 
good paper and balls of tape by abandoning 
it sooner. Russia will probably refuse to 
decide Mr. Seward’s pet point in any satis- 
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factory way, especially as she herself, like 
Spain, followed close upon England and 
France in recognizing the war vessels of the 
Confederacy, and so assigning to it a naval 
capacity and war-making function. Again, 
it will be almost impossible to set forth in 
legal and determinate language, the precise 
point on which we ask judgment—and with- 
out this our cause is lost. Finally, this 
pompously but indefinitely announced “ in- 
ternational point” has obviously nothing 
to do with the Alabama damages, and is 
even carried before a different tribunal. 
Prussia, in any event, would seem to 
have been a better arbiter than Russia. A 
referred point is never decided, of course, 
either by the monarch or his minister. It 
is laid before professional lawyers, skilled 
in international jurisprudence. Few or 
none of distinction can be found in Russia, 
Germany, on the other hand, is famous for 
such juriscoasults. By the way, we must 
note, in this wretchedly involved case, that 
the mixed commission should of course 
meet not in London, as the protocol now 
provides, but in New York, since the Ala- 
bama claimants are this side of the sea. 


SOMETHING NEW IN ADVERTISING. 

“My dear child,” said Mr. Squeers to 
the new pupil in the coffee-room at Sar- 
acen’s Head, “all people have their trials. 
But, at the delightful village of Dotheboys, 
near Greta Bridge in Yorkshire, where 
youths are boarded, clothed, booked, 
washed, furnished with pocket-money—” 
and so forth, and so on. 

The amiable Mr. Squeers, under cover of 
a moral lecture, was really advertising his 
school for the benefit of all within hearing. It 
is the exact reverse of his ingenious device 
that the “‘ Evangelical Advertising Associa- 
tion” now proposes to itself; for this As- 
sociation, under cover of advertising, will 
aim to inculcate moral precepts. Its object 
js to mix pithy piety with the daily news ; 
to sandwich religious appeals between mis- 
cellaneous advertisements ; and to sprinkle 
moral instruction up and down the columns 
of the sheet which lies every morning on 
your breakfast table. It is confidently be- 
lieved that in this way even those old 
stagers who have, by a life-long course of 
adroit dodging, learned to elude tracts, 
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testaments, sermons, and Sundays, may 
find their attention entrapped, and fixed 
perforce on higher things. 

It is a very ingenious idea. Some morn- 
ing, accordingly, we may find (if we are in 
the habit of reading them) something of 
this sort in the Personals of the “ Her- 
ald :” 

If the gentleman who bowed to the lady yesterday 
in a Sixth Avenue car desires to seek his soul’s sal- 
vation, will he please attend the Fulton street Prayer 
Meeting regularly at noon? 

Or maybe there will occur something in 
this vein— 

Harry. Come! You know the old place, Dr. 
Drake’s church, religious services every evening. 

Or again, haply : 

Anxious INQUIRER. 

And so, too, among the auctions and 
mock auctions, the banks and books, the 
courts and quacks, the shipping news, fi- 
nancial news, board and lodging, we may 
look henceforth for moral and instructive 
sentences deftly introduced in display type 
between every two advertisements ; just as 
we now see Helmbold’s Buchu and §S, T. 
1860 X. 

With experience, these little apophthegms 
could at length be so placed as to act as 
counter-irritants—as antidotes to the bane 
in the rest of the paper. For example, 
under the Court Calendar might be written 
“Thou shalt not bear false witness ;” un- 
der the Sunday Excursions, “ Remember 
the Sabbath Day;” under Amusements, 
“ This world is all a fleeting show.” It is 
certainly an ingenious idea. 

But the first effect will be exasperating to 
most readers. It will stir up more unruly 
temper than anything of the sort I can now 
think of, save, perhaps, the City Directory, 
which last is not only packed full of adver- 
tising fly leaves, but has every blank margin 
and every space which ought to be white, so 
beplastered with business notices that you 
are in doubt whether you are looking into 
a directory or a descriptive catalogue. So, 
when an irascible man searches in haste for 
shipping news, and finds instead an injunc- 
tion to keep the third commandment, he 
will probably be wrought up to such 2 pitch 
as to commit the very crime he was warned 
against. 


Repent and Believe. 
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But the scheme is practicable. The as- 
sociation can print its “solid chunks of 
wisdom ” in any paper in the United States, 
from the “ Police Gazette” up to the 
“Church Journal ;” it can paste them on 
Barnum’s drop-curtain, if it likes, or put 
them as “gags” into the broad mouths of 
Clown and Pantaloon. - So long as it is in 
funds, it can advertise anywhere and any- 
how. The Rev. Homer Wilbur once of- 
fered to furnish a sermon gratis to the 
“Boston Courier,” adding, as an induce- 
ment, that “ by omitting the advertisemencs, 
it might easily be got within the limits of a 
single number, and I venture to assure you 
the sale of some scores of copies in this 
town.” I have always thought it a great 
pity that the mercenary publishers deelined 
this lavish offer—but the truth is that no- 
where will love do so little for a man, and 
money so much, as in the advertising col- 
umns of a daily paper. There it is an af- 
fair not of sentiment but of sixpences ; 
there business is business, insomuch that 
you will often see flaunted, beheralded by 
its own bravura, the very thing denounced 
in the editorial columns. 

The “ Evangelical Advertising Associa- 
tion” is worldly-wiser than delightful old 
Parson Wilbur. It pays for its homilies at 
regular rates, and so long as it does that, 
all doors will open before its magic talis- 
man. But is the scheme wise? That it is 
thoroughly philanthropic, that its projec- 
tors are inspired by the highest motives, is 
admitted. But it must use the newspapers 
for its purpose with great discretion, since 
any odor of quackery about religious means 
repels people from religious ends. <A gen- 
uine man of business naturally itches to 
transact affairs of the affection like every- 
thing else, on “ sound business principles,” 
and hence believes in the virtues of adver- 
tising ; and he is always commendably anx- 
ious that the children of darkness should 
not be wiser in their generation than the 
children of light. But sound judgment is 
needed in this matter. On the ground that 
“the devil must not have the best tunes,” 
we sometimes see most extraordinary feats 
of comic and operatic hymn-making. In 
the same way, in order to secure the busi- 
ness element of sensationalism, we see such 
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travesties on religion as the scenes in John 
Allen’s dance-hall. 

Nor let the Association, in adding fresh 
advertisements to newspapers, overlook the 
task of reforming those already there. 
These are mostly so full of lies, obscenity, 
and all sorts of evil, that it would be an 
Augean labor to cleanse the columns, 
Suppose the “ Advertising Association” 
should be formed of men pledged never to 
say anything but the exact and literal truth 
in their ow business advertisements—how 
would that do, to start with? Suppose 
they should unite to put down the custom 
of puffing quack medicines on alleged relig- 
ious grounds, in editorial columns? Sup- 
pose they should consider that habit which 
some*papers have of dividing themselves 
into a secular and a Sabbath moiety, but 
putting secular advertisements in both depart- 
ments? One begins, in fine, to see how the 
uses of the Association open, and therefore 
to hope that it will not degenerate into 
becoming a mere instrument for paying 
sundry advertising agents a living out of 
“ commissions,” and “ percentages off.” 


PRESIDENTS AND PRESIDENT MAKING. 


THE Presidential contest has resulted in 


the choice of a majority of electors con- 
structively pledged to cast their official 
votes for General Grant. Upward of five 
millions ballots were thrown, whereof the 
Grant electors received about a quarter of 
a million majority. This November vote 
makes Grant’s election in due time moral- 
ly sure, because the Republican electors 
have no reason to be dissatisfied with him 
—although, should they for any cause be- 
come so, they would of course have the 
power to ignore the expressed will of the 
people, and elect another man. 

What names for President have we heard, 
this tumultuous autumn, but Grant and 
Seymour ; what for Vice-President but Blair 
and Colfax? There was not a “scatter- 
ing” vote in a million; nor in 1864 was a 
ballot thrown except for Lincoln or McClel- 
lan. 

This election points a fresh moral for the 
political subject discussed in the October 
“ Driftwood,” and illustrates all that was 
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then said. At this writing, the following is 
a fair approximate table of results : 
FOR GRANT. 








States. Electors. Popular Maj. 
Maine...... ceescoe Foovone ee eeeee 28,000 
New Hampshire... 5..0+-+esseeee+ 7,000 
Massachusetts.....12-eeeereesseeees 72,000 
Rhode Island..coce geseeceeeceeces 6,400 
Connecticut..... vee Crcccccccccvees 3,000 
Vermonteos cccccce Seovccccoves ++ +31,000 
Pennsylvania... ..+-26.++eeees #+ + 2+20,000 
West Virginia...... Soccccccocccees 8,000 
QRiDs60e cccccovees BEvcesccesseve + +35,000 
Indiana..... Fe ee Hiicscckepeetame 10,000 
PRcenisnese ssa WOiiccdcconenens 50,000 
Michigan...ccsccce Scocccccccccees 30,000 
Wisconsin......+.+. Dissunegecsenen 15,500 
Towa. .-cccccccces = Bevvececcesonas 50,000 
Nebraska......++++ Qrvcccseccsvves 4,000 
Tennessee......... BOsccovecseccnes 30,000 
California....e+sees GB ccvcvcccecce 1,000 
Nevada. eoesecrere  Zevvvecossesese 1,000 
Missouri....essees BBcvecvccccceseceSj000 
Kansas.....- ceecee Qeveccccccccecs 5,000 
North Carolina (?).. gessessesseeeee 3,000 
Minnesota......... Grccccccccesses 10,000 
Gert Ci tcces Giscccscccesess 5,000 
Florida...... osseee Sevcersesees (By Leg.) 
Arkansas (?)..cscccs Scocccesccccces 1,000 
Alabama (?) ..+-00++ S.seeee + 2,000 

26 States......214 445,900 

FOR SEYMOUR. 

New York......... BSeseesesse eoees 8,000 
New Jersey....+... Jocccvesooes e+ 2,700 
Delaware. .ccocccccs Jooccsccece eess 2,500 
Maryland.....s+e«- Jee e+ ++ 35,000 
Kentucky......+.+- EBcoccccccvceses 70,000 
Georgia.....ssee00. — raed 35,000 
Louisiana......e« a0. Gescosevencesss 30,000 
Oregon (7)....es++0 Grecccecccceces F000 

8 States + 99 184,200 


Here, reckoning the total vote roundly 
at 5,000,000 (which it exceeds), Grant’s 
popular majority is seen to be one-twentieth 
part of the whole vote ; but his electoral 
majority (135) will be no less than nine- 
twentieths of the whole electoral vote (294). 
Again, suppose these changes from Grant 
to Seymour : 


Pennsylvania. «.++++10,000+e0sereereeees 26 
Indiana....ereecess §,000-++006 PPerrrery i} 
California....ccecce  SOOseresccccceees 5 
Nevada..-cccreccce SOOrevevees coves 3 
North Carolina..... 1,5 00-ceesececece 9 
Comnecticut.ccccsce 3)S00rccccccccce 6 
Alabama....sesees 1,000.60. ouares ove 8 

Total. .cccccee 20,00 7° 


These 70 electoral votes, added to Sey- 
mour’s 79, would make him President—and 
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yet, on the gross popular vote, he would 
still be over 200,000 votes behind Grant! 
Such would be the injustice wrought by the 
change of 20,000 votes; and the reader 
may figure in like manner with New Hamp- 
shire, Rhode Island, Ohio, Nebraska, Ar- 
kansas, South Carolina, to see what the 
change of 25,000 more would do. And 
what we here speak of as possible, in 1824, 
as will be seen by the table below, actually 
happened. Such are the beauties of the 
Electoral system. 

De Tocqueville tells us that the Electoral 
College was devised “to render a majority 
more probable.” That is to say, eighty 
years ago it was believed there would usu- 
ally be so many Presidential aspirants as to 
make a clear majority in the popular ballot 
next to impossible; and, in fact, in 1789, 
with but ten States in the Union, there 
were eleven candidates for the Vice-Presi- 
dency; and in 1797, with sixteen States, 
twelve electoral candidates. But, prescient 
as were the fathers, they never dreamed of 
the political metamorphoses of our day. 
Through many years their theory held 
good: but at length, where of old were 
heard a dozen partisan bugle-blasts, these 
had blended into two or three ; two stand- 
ard-bearers habitually stood in the van, 
and behind them all the people, as in Eng- 
land, gathered in “two points of mighty 
opposites.” 

Jackson received a clear majority on the 
popular ballot in 1828, and again in 1832 ; 
so did Van Buren in 1836; so did Harri- 
son in 1840; so did Polk in 1844; so did 
Pierce in 1852 ; so did Lincoln in 1864; so 
has Grant in 1868. Indeed, with two can- 
didates in the field, a clear majority is a 
mathematical necessity. Thus De Tocque- 
ville’s proposition, that “it rarely happens 
that an individual can receive, at the first 
trial, a majority of the suffrages of a great 
people,” has become historically untrue. 

_The “ nominating convention,” our mod- 
ern political device, dissolves, fuses, and re- 
combines whatever elements it touches, in 
the crucible of American politics, crystal- 
lizing, so to speak, every floating particle 
into one or other of two forms. No mat- 


ter how obscure the rival candidates, one 
or the other must be the next President. 
Webster, at 


When Daniel Marshfield, 
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growled out that Taylor’s nomination was 
“not fit to be made,” it was an omen of 
Taylor’s success—as well as of Webster’s 
support. Grant and Seymour were illustri- 
ous ; but had any of Seymour’s rivals for 
nomination—say Mr. Church, Mr. Packer, 
or Mr. Field—been the man, he would have 
run as well as Seymour. The national con- 
ventions of 1844 pitted Polk against Clay. 
“Who is James K. Polk?” instantly en- 
quired, with great impartiality, both friend 
and foe—the one that he might vote for, 
the other that he might vote against him. 
On investigation he was discovered to be 
an obscure Tennessee politician, who, in 
due time, was elected over Henry Clay by 
a large popular as well as electoral major- 
ity. Eight years thereafter, anxious in- 
quirers put a new question—*‘ Who is 
Frank Pierce?” It was ascertained that 
this gentleman sustained the same relation 
to New Hampshire as Polk to Tennessee ; 
and accdrdingly he was elected over Gen- 
eral Scott by a rousing majority. Clearly 
enough, the device of the ‘“ convention” 
secures to the nominee a solid party vote, 
no matter who he is; and, accordingly, a 
popular majority for somebody is now well 
assured, because the existence of more fa- 
mous public men of the same political 
school no longer splits up the party vote. 
Some belated Whig may think this proves 
that nominating conventions ought to be 
abolished ; but that is another matter. 

But suppose a popular majority were un- 
attainable—why should not a p/ura/lity suf- 
fice? A popular plurality sometimes elects 
now; for, where there is no majority, the 
Electoral College merely makes the popu- 
lar vote /ook as if it were a majority. 

Let us now, however, turn to glance at a 
different matter—the connection of Con- 
gress and the College. A cautious house- 
keeper locks her door, puts the key in her 
trunk, locks that and puts the trunk-key in 
a cupboard, locks that and puts the cup- 
board-key under her pillow—sharp prac- 
tice, unless the thief, instead of playing 
hide-and-seek for keys, concludes to pick 
the lock! The people are allowed to vote 
for President, but lest they should choose 
amiss, the real choice is remanded to elec- 
tors ; lest these should do something wrong 
together, they do not convene, but each 
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delegation meets and votes in its own State ; 
if they have not disclosed a majority on the 
very first ballot, they are to have no second 
trial, but the matter is referred to Congress ; 
and now, suppose, with all these precau- 
tions, that Congress should be more cor- 
ruptible than the College ? 

The House selects a President from the 
“three highest candidates;” but why 
should not a body competent to select the 
three candidates from whom one must be 
chosen, also be trusted with power to choose 
that one? Again, in the House a majority 
of States, not of members, elects the Presi- 
dent, thus introducing a new and entirely 
inconsequential principle of selection. For, 
whereas the design of the College seems to 
be to individualize the choice, in the House 
this choice becomes the corforate act of 
States. Well, then, why not vote by States 
in the Electoral College, in case of no ma- 
jority, instead of doing so in the House? 
Moreover, it is quite possible that tlie candi- 
date whom a majority of the members of the 
House vote for, may be rejected—because 
all the minority members in each State are 
not noticed at all, the State majority count- 
ing as I, and the minority 0. And, finally, 
whereas the Electors were designated by 
the people solely to express their choice 
for President as that desire existed on the 
very day of the ballot, now the selection is 
given to a body chosen for an entirely dif- 
ferent and incongruous purpose, namely, 
that of legislation, and chosen perhaps a 
year or two before, when the drift of public 
sentiment may have been precisely opposite. 
And this other body must not even vote as 
on every other question, but in a way to 
give no expression to the minority repre- 
sentatives from any State, though that 
minority should be (e. g., in New York) to 
the majority as 15 to 16. 

And after all this extraordinary process, 
in which the original ballot of the people, 
who imagined they were choosing a Presi- 
dent, is utterly disregarded—after all, there 
is no more chance of a majority than be- 
fore! For, if we reflect, with three candi- 


dates, it is obviously precisely as difficult 
to secure a majority of States in the House 
as a majority of Electors in the College. 
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History teaches the same lesson. Two 
Presidents only had been elected under our 
system, when, in 1801, the aid of Congress 
had to be invoked. -The House cast no 
less than thirty-six ballots before a majority 
vote, even with the undemocratic make- 
shift of voting by States and ignoring 
minorities, could be secured for Mr. Jeffer- 
son. It was in'session seven days, and 
beds and attendants were provided for the 
sick. It was worse than starving a jury 
into a verdict. Three successive Presidents 
were now elected and re-elected, when again 
there came a hitch. In 1824, the result of 
the election was as follows : 


People’s Electors’ 
Vote. Vote. 
Andrew Jackson.....++.++152,899 99 
J. Q. Adams..e.eeeeeeeese 105,321 84 
W. H. Crawford...... ooee 47,265 41 
Henry Clay....++.eeee++++ 47,037 37 


By the peculiar justice of the Electoral 
system, Clay, as a penalty for having 4 
votes less than Crawford in the College 
(and 228 less in a joint popular poll of 
94,302), was allowed no chance whatever in 
Congress. Precisely what is gained, by the 
way, by this provision, it is hard to see—to 
confine the Congressional choice to the 
two highest candidates would have sug- 
gested the purpose of necessitating a choice ; 
but to allow ¢#ree, at once makes the matter 
doubtful ; and, therefore, why bar out the 
others—for instance, the fourth candidate, 
who, as in the case just quoted, may tread 
so closely on the third one’s heels? How- 
ever, Henry Clay being extinguished in this 
way, the other three candidates went before 
the House; and that body elected—not 
Jackson, who had received a large plurality, 
both in the College and before the people, 
but Adams, who was far behind ! 

But to fully set forth the objections to 
the electoral system would require many 
pages. That it always and inevitably mis- 
represents the people, and that it can vio- 
late and has violated the expressed will of 
the people, are grounds sufficient for its ab- 
olition. In its place we should have a new 
national elective franchise, with a uniform 
qualification for voters, and with the Presi- 
dent chosen directly by the people. 
PHILIP QUILIBET. 























HORACE GREELEY. 

HoRACE GREELEY has done much good 
and little harm in the course of a hard- 
working life. Most of the good is perma- 
nent, most of the harm will soon pass away. 
The good he did of purpose ; into the evil 
he blundered by accident, through igno- 
rance, or from some natural, peculiar inca- 
pacity. Of the latter all men have eacha 
share; but Mr. Greeley’s share is a small 
one; few men have a wider intellectual 
scope than his. And when we call to mind 
how painfully his knowledge has been ac- 
quired, how unaided were his early efforts, 
how he has had to struggle up to each com- 
manding point, from which he has looked 
off and told those just below him what he 
saw, we must admit that his is a career 
which, although not without the signs of 
weakness and the fruits of error, is full of 
manliness and worthy of honor. Of the 
men who, as honorable and at least as able 
as he, call his wisdom folly, and point out 
instances in which his influence has been 
pernicious, and who are therefore his unre- 
lenting opponents, not one will say that he 
ever did or said what he knew was wrong, 
to satisfy his greed or to gratify his malice, 
or that he has used his ability or his posi- 
tion mainly for his own advantage. Few 
men so exposed to temptation, and so well 
furnished with means and opportunity, stand 
before the world so unspotted with self- 
seeking. 

The book which Mr. Greeley has just 
published * professes to tell, and in a meas- 
ure does tell, the story of his life, what he 
has done, and how he did it ; and not only 
what and how, but why. It is a volume of 
very unequal interest, fragmentary, com- 


* Recollections of a Busy Life, etc., etc. By Ho- 
race Greeley. New York: J. B. Ford & Co. 8vo., 
Pp. 624. 
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posed of heterogeneous papers connected 
only by the fact of his connection with their 
subjects and the events to which they are 
related. Indeed some of the sections or 
chapters have no other title to the places 
they occupy than his mere interest in their 
subject-matter. Of these, those which tell 
of the political contests of the past and the 
passing generation, and which fill so many 
pages of this large volume, have the small- 
est value and the thinnest surface of human 
interest. Excepting those men who, living 
now, took an active part in these struggles 
—I had almost called them squabbles, so 
low, cn Mr. Greeley’s own showing, ap- 
pears to have been the moral tone of those 
who took part in them, so pitiful the means 
by which they sought the attainment of 
ends, sometimes good enough in themselves 
—excepting these men, who haunted wig- 
wams or log cabins of the political sort, 
and who drank whiskey or hard cider, 
which, however political in spirit, was real 
in substance, what mortal cares a copper 
how it was that “Old Tippecanoe’s” or 
“Old Zack’s” election, or “ Harry Clay’s” 
defeat was brought about? What differ- 
ence would it make to us now if this Zack 
had been defeated and that Harry elected ? 
What if neither had been at all? The 
one was a hard-fighting downright old soi- 
dier, the other a smooth-spoken ear-tick- 
ling politician, who had a great following 
because he said what his followers liked to 
hear, and advocated what they wished to 
have done; but from what deed of the 
former’s is the country now the better or 
the worse? What speech or state paper 
of the latter’s will now repay the reading ? 
This worship of the shade of Harry of the 
West is incomprehensible to those who 
were not among his worshippers. I saw 
him once, and to my youthful eye he was 
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only an ugly, awkward old man, whose 
mouth was like a great cut made in his face 
with a broad-axe, who took snuff with one 
flourish, and blew his nose with another, 
upon a red bandanna handkerchief, around 
whom men crowded almost as I have since 
seen them crowd around General Butler, 
and by whom some women sought the dis- 
tinction of being kissed in public. This 
was nothing, and the lack may have been 
not in him, but in my capacity of apprehen- 
sion ; but what has he left behind him, that 
a man like Horace Greeley should dwell 
upon his memory ? 

For Horace Greeley, beginning life with 
even less advantage than Henry Clay, and 
having yet some years to live before he 
reaches the age attained by his idol, has 
made, and if he were to die to-morrow, would 
leave an enduring mark upon his country. 
He has done this by inborn strength, ‘by 
steady work, and by earnestness of pur- 
pose ; but partly, also, by being fortunate 
in his opportunity. The times have minis- 
tered occasion to him. At the time when 
he attained full manhood, there happened 
to be the need of just such a man as he was 
fashioned into by nature and by fortune. 
The need was new and strange—a triangu- 
lar hole, and he came along, a three-cor- 
nered man, and fitted into it exactly—fit- 
ted into it so exactly, indeed, that ever 
since it has been impossible to dislodge 
or even to unsettle him. No one can come 
between him and the clientage by which 
he is surrounded ; his very eccentricities, 
his lack of mental symmetry and of polish 
have given him the firmer hold in his posi- 
tion. Horace Greeley is the born and bred 
leader of the intelligent, right-minded, strug- 
gling, narrow, untrained “ American,” who 
gets most of his education and his informa- 
tion from a newspaper. His lack of early 
mental discipline and of symmetrical intel- 
lectual development, has been mourned by 
many, even among those who admire and 
love him. In this they are not entirely 
wise. /Ze would have been bettered by the 
early culture of which he was deprived ; he 
would have avoided some mistakes that he 
has made ; and he would have addressed 
himself to intellects of a higher rank than 
those among whom he has found his ‘au- 


dience. But for that very reason, he would 
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not have been the prophet and the priest 
of so many hundreds of thousands of 
“ Americans” in the farms and small 
towns north of the Potomac. Twenty-five 
years ago these men were ready to rise into 
a position which would give them a shaping - 
influence upon the political and social de- 
velopment of the country They needed a 
representative, a leader, a teacher ; not one 
who would come down to them, but one 
who had risen from them, and who had not 
risen so far that he was above their com- 
prehension, or they were below his sympa- 
thy. That leader came to them in the per- 
son of a man who, born and bred in the 
humblest condition known among them, had 
borne the toughest trials, and had been fash- 
ioned by the severest training of honorable 
adversity, and knowing in his own person 
all their sorrows and their needs, was yet a 
born thinker and teacher, and had the en- 
ergy and found the opportunity to work 
himself into a position in which he could 
think and teach. 

Horace Greeley has grown wonderfully, 
even since we who are his juniors, and who 
yet are mature men, have known him 
through his writings ; and the mass of his 
readers have grown with him. Like some 
schoolmasters, he has kept only a lesson 
ahead of his scholars, learning to-day what 
he taught to-morrow. But do not all teach- 
ers so? The difference between any of 
them and him is that he has printed his 
daily exercise, and called it “The New 
York Tribune.” Hence what are called 
the vagaries and the vacillations of that pa- 
per. They are merely the visible, self-re- 
corded efforts of a man who tries now this, 
now that mode of attaining one end; and 
who says on one day, I have found the way, 
come walk with me in it, and on another, 
No, this is the road, follow; and who is 
followed. Hence “The Tribune’s ” former 
readiness to give a hearing to any ism, so 
that at one time it had become itself one 
great ism, and the faith it taught was ism- 
ism. For all these isms profess to be the 
key to the great secret of which Mr. Gree- 
ley has given his life to the discovery—how 
to raise men speedily from poverty, and de- 
pendence, and wretchedness to comfort 
and independence, and happiness. He 
has found out by trial, what education 
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would have enabled him sooner to see with- 
out trial, that that secret is one quite un- 


discoverable. But if he had known this, he 
might not have made the efforts which, al- 
though they have not attained the end he 
had or seemed to have in view, have yet 
done much toward its attainment. His 
alchemy has not given every man the power 
of turning iron and lead to gold, but has 
ended in a wholesome chemistry of com- 
mon life; his astrology has not revealed 
what is hidden in the future, but has been 
moulded by time and trial into the great 
science which guides us through the dark- 
ness and over the trackless wastes of the 
present. For the present is like the sea; 
it has no foot-prints, no landmarks. 

Mr. Greeley tells a story of himself that 
is full of significance. One day at Cha- 
mounix his wife undertook with her children 
to reach the Glacier des Boissons, which 
he says seemed hardly a mile from the 
hotel. She lost her way, and was obliged 
to hire a peasant woman to pilot her back 
to the hotel, and carry one of the fagged- 
out children. Mr. Greeley laughed at her, 
and volunteered to lead the party the next 
morning straight up to the glacier “so that 
they might put their hands on it.” “ But,” 
he says, “‘on trying it, I failed miserably.” 
That is not the only dazzling point that has 
seemed to him hardly a mile off, and to 
which he has offered to lead people—wo- 
men and children—so that they might put 
their hands on it to-morrow, and on trying 
it has failed miserably. In which he is but 
like all the rest of us; the wise, like you, 
reader, and the foolish, like—one who shall 
be nameless. But we do not make our ef- 
forts, as well as our promises in print, on 
paper, which, before the ink is well dried, 
is under the eyes of fifty thousand readers. 

Horace Greeley, however he may have 
failed to do all that he sought to do, has 
come nearer to the attainment of his pur- 
pose than most reformers do during their 
lives. The country owes him much; and 
one of its debts it will ere long acknowl- 
edge—does in some sort now acknowledge. 
For if it be to him in a great measure that 
we owe the agitation which produced the 
late rebellion, and if in the course of that 
great commotion he offered, once or twice, 
to lead us whither we and he wished to go, 
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and failed miserably ; yet to him we owe, 
in at least as great a measure, the develop- 
ment of that spirit which resisted secession 
as well as slavery, and in the end, under 
more practical guidance than his, left us 
citizens of a great, free, and united country. 
Twenty-five years ago the popular strength 
and spirit which carried the government 
safely through our tremendous political 
convulsion was as lacking as the moral 
firmness that withstood the spread of slav- 
ery ; and the growth of the former, no less 
than that of the latter, among the farmers 
and the artizans of the Free States, is 
largely due to the teaching and the influ- 
ence of Horace Greeley. 

Not the least interesting part of Mr. 
Greeley’s “ Recollections ” is the collection 
of miscellaneous essays which closes the 
volume. He has thought much and thought 
well, not only upon reforms and reform- 
ers, but on poets and poetry. 

His literary criticisms are always the ex- 
pression of the liking or the disliking of 
a healthy intellectual taste and a good 
mental digestion. Sometimes they show a 
rare intuitive insight, although at others, 
it must be confessed that they are amazing ; 
as, for instance, his giving as one reason 
why he cannot entirely love and admire 
Shakespeare, the absence of any recogni- 
tion in the poet’s works of the advantage 
mankind would derive from the discovery 
of America! There spoke the man who, 
when another man wrote and sent him a 
book to better the condition of the poor, 
told him that if he wished to benefit the 
poor, the best way was to get a patch of 
ground, raise as many potatoes on it as he 
could, and give away all that he did not 
want to eat himself. In that case he may 
have been right in his judgment, but possi- 
bly not in Shakespeare’s. His remarks 
upon art and the drama show an organiza- 
tion more sensitive to beauty than he is 
supposed to have by those who do not 
know him. I am reminded by them of the 
only occasion upon which I saw him under 
zesthetic influence. Twelve or fifteen years 
ago I met him in the lower lobby of the 
opera house. He wore a black dress coat, 
a waistcoat, and neck-tie of black satin; 
and a consideration for the feelings of 
others had induced upon his hands a pair 
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ef ample straw-colored kid gloves. His 
boots, however, were of a tint which was 
neither black nor straw color. After a 
cordial greeting, and a question as to the 
style of the opera he was going to hear, he 
passed to his seat in the middle of the 
parquet, and I to one in the boxes. I 
looked at him for a moment—the house was 
not very full—pointed him out to a friend, 
and saw that he was absorbed in the in- 
tricacies of the /#éretto. Soon I became so 
in the performance, and did not think of 
him again, until just as the curtain was 
coming down upon the grand fiza/e of the 
first act my eye was caught by his figure. 
There he sat fast asleep. 

The opera was one of Verdi’s; the air 
was filled with horror and horns; and 
amid the blare and clangor of trumpets and 
trombones, the rattle and thunder of drums, 
the shouts of the chorus, the roaring of the 
4rima basso, the outcries of the Prima ten- 
ore, and the shrieks of the Arima donna, 
his fair head, with its child-like beauty, was 
bowed upon his breast in a sweet and child- 
like slumber. The /é7etto had long before 
fallen from his pendent hand, and lay upon 
the floor. The curtain fell ; the din ceased ; 
and aroused by the silence, and compre- 
hending at once the situation, he took his 
hat and swiftly sidled out of the house. I 
wonder if he has ever been to hear an op- 
era since that evening; if he has I hope 
that he was not so worn out as he was then 
with his unselfish labors, and that he was 
soothed with a performance in which there 
was less noise and more music. 

Horace Greeley is a shining example of 
the impotence of malice and abuse against 
strong, courageous man. 
Probably no man in the country has been 
so much maligned as he, and, what is worse, 
so much ridiculed. For years the “ Her- 
ald” was conspicuous in its ribald misrep- 
resentation of the man for whom its mild- 
est phrase was “our nigger philosopher.” 
The lash cut, and whoever applied it had 
the satisfaction of seeing that he gave pain; 
but that was all; and now who would not 
rather be the editor of “The Tribune,” if 
it brought only bread and salt, than the 
editor of “The Herald,” with an income 
that would keep up a principality ? 

Mr. Greeley comes of that Yankee stock 


a meritorious, 
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which, contrary to the notion absurdly prev- 
alent abroad, is hardy, capable of great and 
long continued labor, and toughly tenacious 
of life. Eighty years and more was not an 
uncommon age in his family. He has tried 
his stamina more than any of his kinsfolk, 
we may be sure ; for like all hard workers 
and thinkers, he has burned his candle at 
both ends. But somehow men who do this 
do not always pay the penalty that would 
seem inevitable. Mr. Greeley has a healthy, 
well-balanced organization, and is as capa- 
ble, and as greedy of hard work as ever. 
May he be the longest lived, as he is the 
most eminent of the name that he has made 
so widely known, so much respected and 
beloved. 
R. G. W. 





RUBY’S HUSBAND. 

— WHATEVER criticisms may be made 
on the novels of Marian Harland, there is 
no question of the fact that they have ap- 
pealed successfully to the popular taste. 
Her first works, “ Alone” and the * Hid- 
den Path,” without any preliminary puff- 
ing, obtained a large circulation with such 
rapidity that of itself was a demonstration 
of sterling qualities. The plots were not 
at all startling ; the course of the narra- 
tives was not marked by any of those me- 
lodramatic incidents which are so eagerly 
read by the million; and the characters 
were those of ordinary life. On the other 
hand, there were some undoubted merits ; 
a style not often ambitious, excellent de- 
scriptive passages, a good degree of fidel- 
ity in the delineation of character, and a 
pervading tone that was healthy and moral. 
For these reasons Miss Harland’s novels 
have been more enduringly popular, and 
popular with a better class, than most of 
our recent American fictions. 

Her last book, “ Ruby’s Husband,’* will 
sustain the reputation of its predecessors. 
It exposes, with no little power and dra- 
matic management, the evils arising from a 
hastily-contracted marriage between a man 
who, in the best sense of the word, is a gen- 
tleman, and a woman who, with some beau- 
ty and a superficial education, is vulgar, 
vain, and selfish at heart. The hero, Lou- 


*Ruby’s Husband, by Marian Harland. New 
York: Sheldon & Co. - 
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is Suydam, is introduced as a melancholy, 
reserved, ambitious young student of medi- 
cine, whose family have both wealth and ar- 
istocratic tastes. In consequence of a severe 
wound from the accidental discharge of his 
gun while hunting, he falls for ten days under 
the charge and care of the family of Nick 
Slocum, a rude, shiftless, sporting Anak, 
whose wife—a woman of real refinement, 
long suffering, and Christian resignation— 
had eked out of their slender means enough 
to give an education to her daughter. The 
latter, Ruby, avails herself of the oppor- 
tunity to win the disabled young student’s 
fancy, and is successful. After a semi- 
romantic courtship, Louis marries her, but 
secretly, for fear of the displeasure of his 
father. During the period which intervenes 
between the marriage and its public avowal, 
Louis suffers the natural consequences of 
an alliance with a woman inherently coarse 
and mean, and of a perpetual hypocrisy 
toward his family and the world. His suf- 
ferings are intensified when, after discover- 
ing his wife’s unworthiness, he meets and 
falls in love with one who, in refinement, 
delicate sentiment, and every noble quality, 
is the reverse of his wife. Without follow- 
ing the plot we will merely say that the 
development of this complicated situation 
is skilfully managed. It is a novel which 
will be read by thousands with pleasure 
and interest. 





SWEDENBORG’S ANIMAL KINGDOM. 

WHATEVER doubt we may have as to 
the position to which Swedenborg should 
be assigned, it must be admitted chat he 
still sturdily maintains his ground against 
those who would snub him altogether out 
of notice. It is the tendency of modern 
criticism to ignore those who defy its clas- 
sifications, and certainly Swedenborg sets 
all judgments at fault ; yet no philosophical 
or religious writer of the past century is so 
persistently forcing himself upon the atten- 
tion of the thinking men of to-day. A few 
months back a new discussion of his char- 
acter and claims as a religious teacher was 
awakened on both sides of the Atlantic, by 
the publication of the most elaborate and 
critical biography which has yet appeared ; 
and now his scientific claims are brought 
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before us by the appearance of this clegant 
edition of the Animal Kingdom.* It isa 
work hard to classify, for even the position 
of its author as a man of science is unde- 
termined. We may question whether his 
scientific works are not indebted to his 
theological reputation for the attention 
they receive ; or whether, on the other 
hand, the opposition to his theological 
views does not prevent his securing the po- 
sition to which he is entitled among men 
of science. Following the judgment he 
himself pronounced upon his scientific writ- 
ings in the latter years of his life, we should 
regard them as merely the apprentice work 
by which his faculties were trained for the 
greater efforts of his life, apon which his 
enduring reputation will rest. Their chief 
value and interest is like that of the novi- 
tiate drawings of a Raphael or a Michael 
Angelo, which have a value beyond their 
merc intrinsic excellence, as the work of 
the master, and as showing the process by 
which he secured that control of his pow- 
ers which enabled him in after years to 
give such noble expression to the inspiration 
of which he was the medium. The pres- 
ent scientific method’ is whclly in opposi- 
tion to the character of Swedenborg’s gen- 
ius. It would confine it within limits too 
narrow to put it to its proper test, and thus 
fail to estimate it at its true value. Scien- 
tific principles rest upon scientific facts, 
and scientific facts are the result of investi- 
gation, while Swedenborg lays no claim to 
original investigation. His whole effort 
was to discover general principles, by the 
study and classification of the facts record- 
ed by others. His work shows a marvel- 
lous grasp of principles, and it is wonder- 
ful that he should have advanced with his 
theories so far as he did m the direction 
of modern research, dependent as he was 
wholly upon the imperfect data furnished 
by the scientific observations of a century 
ago. He was, in philosophical inquiry, an 
Agassiz or a Darwin, constructing an entire 
anatomy from the study of some insignifi- 


* The Economy of the Animal Kingdom ; con- 
sidered Anatomically, Physically, and Philosophi- 
cally. By E 1 Swedenb Translated from 
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the Latin by the Rev. Augustus Clissild, M. A. In 
two vols. Boston: T. H. Carter & Sons. 
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cant bone. It might be fair to conclude 
that as his speculations have thus far re- 
ceived the endorsement of more modern 
research, it will be safe to follow him where 
he advances beyond our present knowl- 
edge ; but science is the blind servant of 
facts, and unable or unwilling to avail itself 
of speculations which go beyond the re- 
corded evidence. Still, his works will be 
of service in testing facts, and guiding us 
to principles which will assist in determin- 
ing their relations. This criticism applies 
to the whole series of Swedenborg’s scien- 
tific treatises. The present work requires 
no extended analysis. It is already well 
known, and its appearance in its present 
elegant form is evidence that the interest in 
its author and his works is not diminishing. 





BIERSTADT’S NEW PICTURE. 


“Mount Vesuvius at Midnight” is, on 
the whole, a disappointing picture, by no 
means worthy of the high praise it has re- 
ceived from English critics. Brilliant it 
certainly is, and in a certain sense effective ; 
but, like all of Bierstadt’s larger works, it 
lacks unity and harmonious proportion. 
There is certainly a great charm in the con- 
trast of the red glare of the volcanic flames 
with the deep serenity of the midnight 
heavens. There is something very beauti- 
ful in the subtle interchange and play of the 
volcanic lights and the moonbeams on the 
masses of rolling smoke, and on the snow- 
covered hillocks, the ruins, and the clump 
of barren trees in the foreground. These 
effects are wrought out with feeling and 
skill, and with that approach to truth of 
nature, without reaching its full expression, 
which may be seen in all of Bierstadt’s work. 
The eye delights to dwell on these effects, 
and finds more pleasure in them than in 
what should be the grand central point of 
the composition. 

This is the great fault of Bierstadt’s pic- 
tures. Take his “ Rocky Mountains,” for 
example. If his object in painting the 
picture was to give his impressions of the 
magnificent scenery of those mountains— 
and undoubtedly this was his object—he 
committed a great error in making the In- 
dian encampment the most prominent fea- 
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ture of the composition. The spectator 
can’t get by those lodges. If for a moment 
he looks at the placid lake, or the majestic 
crags and peaks beyond, he immediately 
comes back to wonder how the lodges look 
inside, what the wild folk in them are do- 
ing, and whether the lad in the foreground 
will have to wait much longer for the queer 
little animal in the hole to pop out its head 
and be shot. And if Bierstadt intended 
his picture to be a representation of Indian 
life, then surely he*spent too much time in 
elaborating his mountains, his cascade and 
his lake —though he might have taken 
pains to bring his mountain outlines 
into a closer expression of mountain form. 
The picture of the two domes of the Yo Se- 
mite Valley repeats the same faults under 
different forms, and “ Mount Vesuvius at 
Midnight” is liable to the same censure. 
At first glance the eye rests on a pile of 
ruined walls, and we stop and wonder what 
the building was once, and how and when 
it was destroyed. Then, before penetrating 
further into the picture, the eye falls on a 
high mountain cone to the left, and persons 
unfamiliar with the locality at once begin 
to wonder what its name is, and whether it 
is really higher than the volcano in the dis- 
tance, zs it appears to be ; and when, final- 
ly, after this exploration of the foreground, 
we look at the volcano itself, off in the dis- 
tance, and at one side of the picture, the 
feeling is one of disappointment. The 
mountain suggests neither grandeur of form 
nor of height, and the column of flame has 
a meagre and chimney-afire appearance. 
The frame, too, cuts off the upward-shoot- 
ing column of flame and smoke, and mate- 
rially injures its effect. The rolling masses 
of smoke that envelop one side of the 
mountain and pursue the stream of lava 
that pours downward toward the plains, are 
painted with greater care, and form one of 
the most effective parts of the composi- 
tion. 

A comparison of Bierstadt’s painting 
with Church’s representation of a South 
American volcano, exhibited here some 
years ago, will exhibit his failure in a 
clearer light. Church gave us a vast ex- 
panse of plain, across which the eye glanced 
with the quickness of light to the great 
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cone of the volcano rising majestically 
above the far horizon, and dominating every 
object in the scene. From its summit shot 
upward a vast column of flame and smoke 
and ashes, rising to its utmost height, and 
falling backward and spreading out over 
the land. The effect was majestic, and 
there was in the picture no disturbing ele- 
ment. The reflection in the lake, repeating 
the magnificent spectacle in the distance, 
adds to its grandeur and impressiveness. 
There is nothing in the picture to divert 
the mind for an instant from the point on 
which the artist wishes to fix the spectator’s 
attention. 

In Bierstadt’s picture, on the contrary, 
there are numerous points of interest that 
catch the eye and destroy that unity of 
effect which every true artist seeks to pro- 
duce. Still, as before admitted, the picture 
has many valuable qualities, and is one of 
the best examples of the “brilliant” and 
“effective” school of art to which Bier- 
stadt belongs. 


OUR ARTISTS AND THEIR SUMMER 
LABORS. 

RETURNING slowly from their summer 
rambles in the Catskills, the Adirondacks, 
the Green Mountains, the White Hills, and 
the seaside resorts, the artists one and all 
bring pitiful tales of interruptions by dark 
days and rainy weather, in which it was im- 
possible to make studies; yet a hasty 
glance at some of their portfolios shows 
that they made good use of the little sun- 
shine vouchsafed them. Colman, in 
the Adirondacks and on the Hudson, 
was very successful. His sketches in oil 
and water-color are full of that tender grace 
and beauty which he always infuses into his 
work. William Hart, too, has managed to 
accumulate a large number of sketches— 
none of them, perhaps, quite equal to the 
exquisite things he did last year, but still 
very beautiful, and full of artistic sugges- 
tiveness. Perry, whose constant improve- 
ment shows how faithful and diligent he is 
in study, has made some very effective 
sketches of interiors in the old farm-houses 
of Connecticut and Massachusetts. One, 
in particular, will make a very brilliant 
picture—a New England cider-mill in full 
operation, with well-disposed groups of 
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figures. Lambdin, Shattuck, Brevoort, 
Eastman Johanson, Bradford, Edwin White, 
and Whitredge, have also returned, pretty 
well satisfied with their summer work. At 
the time of writing, none of the artists 
have settled back into their quiet studio 
life, and further notice of the many beauti- 
ful things they have brought home from 
their summer rambles, must be deferred to 
the next number. 

Launt Thompson’s life-size statue of 
Gen. Sedgwick was formally uncovered to 
the public at West Point, on the 21st day 
of last October. A number of cannon, cap- 
tured during the war from the Confederates, 
form the material of which it was cast, hav- 
ing been furnished by the Government for 
this purpose. The statue represents the 
general in the military dress he was accus- 
tomed to wear when on duty in the field,— 
the dress in which he was most familiar to 
his men, and in which he met his death in 
the Wilderness. Thompson has managed 
his material with great skill. The figure is 
well posed, the face dignified and thought- 
ful in expression, and in every line and 
feature faithful to that of the dead chieftain. 

The next exhibition of the Water Color 
Society promises to equal, if not excel, that 
of last year. In spite of the bad weather, 
most of the members were able to make 
many studies and sketches, and with the 
added skill and practice of a year will 
doubtless give renewed impetus to an art 
too long neglected in this country. It is to 
be hoped the exhibition will not be opened 
prematurely, as it was last year. The ar- 
tists ought to have full time for the elabo- 
ration of their studies, and it would be far 
better to defer the exhibition a month or 
two, than to open it with a meagre or oth- 
erwise unsatisfactory collection, 

Mrs. Murray, whose Spanish studies in 
water-color have attracted great attention 
at many of our academy exhibitions, has 
taken a studio in the University building. 
She is an artiste of considerable talent and 
culture, though her power is chiefly shown 
in her sketches and not in her finished 
works. 

If well managed—and the character of 
the gentleman who has it in charge is a 
guarantee that it will be—the “ Derby Ath- 
enzum,” recently opened in Broadway, will 
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become a very serviceable institution to ar- 
tists and the public. The associative plan 
on which it is conducted—a ticket of mem- 
bership and a share in the distribution of 
pictures being given for every five dollars’ 
worth of articles purchased at the rooms— 
will tend to make it popular for a time, but 
the system is open to many objections. 
Ss. S. C. 


PRANG’S CHROMOS AGAIN. 

WE print below Mr. Prang’s good-hu- 
mored protest against our criticisms on his 
chromo-lithographs. While our opinion 
remains unchanged in regard to the artistic 
merits of his publications and their true 
relation to original works, we must admit 
that Mr. Prang explains in a very satisfac- 
tory manner his own position, and exon- 
erates himself from the charge of setting 
up for a “ philanthropist in art,” a “ bene- 
factor to his race,” etc. We still think the 
tone, if not the language of his circulars, 
warranted the inference against which he 
now protests ; but we accept his explana- 
tion, and feel relieved to know that he has 
no idea of setting up for anything of the 
sort. We still hold, however, to the entire 
justice of the criticisms signed “S. S. C.,” 
which placed the greater number of Mr. 
Prang’s chromos rather low in the scale, as 
works of art. ‘That he has published 
some very beautiful works we freely ac- 
knowledge, and hasten also to reiterate the 
hope that he may rapidly improve his 
method of production, and every year 
merit less and less our adverse criticisms. 

Boston, October 12, 1868. 
To the Editor of the Galaxy. 

Sir: I recognize in the initials appended to the 
art criticisms in the last number of THe GALaxy, 
those of a competent and distinguished metropolitan 
writer, to whom I am under many obligations for a 
prompt and generous recognition of whatever in my 
publications he has deemed worthy of praise; and 
—what is rarer yet—for a courteous and candid 
statement of the reasons which have restrained him 
from extending the same approbation to such of 
my issues as he could not conscientiously commend. 
By such a course, without intending it, he has done 
his best to please me ; and by a careful selection of 
the best pictures, and a careful execution of them, 
I have done my best to gratify him. I do not always 
succeed in pleasing him—he frankly says, that ‘‘ Mr. 
Prang, or his agent, sometimes falls into lamentable 
errors in the selection of pictures ;”” and, with equal 
honesty I do not hesitate to rejoin that *“S. S. C.” 
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does not always succeed in convincing me, and that, 
in my judgment, I think he sometimes falls into la- 
mentable errors in the condemnatien of pictures. 
But I do not presume to dispute his verdicts in his 
own court; I only enter it to protest against a mis- 
taken opinion that he has uttered in it, which relates 
to me as a man, and not as a publisher of chromo- 
lithographs. 

Your contributor says : 

“ The man who supplies the popular demand for the 
best specimens will do the publica service. Mr. Prang 
claims rather too much, however, both for himself 
and for his publications. He wants to be considered 
a philanthropist, an apostle and preacher of art to 


the poor. When, in fact, he is merely a merchant of 


colored lithographs, who keeps the market sup- 
plied with his wares because it pays to do so. Let 
him avoid this nonsensical pretence, and give us no 
more works like ‘The Winter Landscape,’ and 
everybody will be glad to see him prosper.” 

Is your contributor mere/y a merchant of manu- 
script who “* keeps the market supplied with his wares 


because it pays to do so?”’ Is it not quite possible 
to have a genuine love of art, and the sincerest de- 
sire to teach others to love it ; to be even (as S. S.C. 
phrases it) impressed with the desire to become “an 
apostle 2nd preacher of art to the poor’’—and yet 
to earn one’s daily bread—by vending art articles, 
whether in the form of colored lithographs or maga- 
zine criticisms? Your contributor knows that it is 
so in his case ; and | affirm that it is so in my own. 
‘*Let him avoid this nonsensical pretence ’’—this 
implied assertion that the two things are incompati- 
ble, ‘‘ and everybody will be glad to see him pros- 
per.” 

3ut the fact is that I have made no such claim. 
‘The statement which your contributor repeats was 
first made in a form and manner which rendered it 
impossible for me, with a proper sense of self-respect, 
either to deny or notice it; and in consequence of 
my silence it has since sprouted with uncommon 
vigor in different parts of the country. I have claimed 
and do claim that chromo-lithography is destined 
to do for art what the printing press has done 
for literature ; I have claimed and do claim that it 
will enable every poor man to have copies, in fac- 
simile, of great works of art just as the printing 
press has enabled him to own copies of the great 
masters of literature ; 1 have claimed and do claim 
that it will prove a benefaction to the people—but I 
have never done or said anything, which, fairly in- 
terpreted, should authorize any one to write that I 
“want to be considered a philanthropist, an apostle 
and preacher of art to the poor ;”” while, on the other 
hand, I think that 1 could show (if it were of the 
slightest interest to any one outside of my own cir- 
cle of friends) that I do not prosecute my vocation 
in a wholly mercenary spirit, and, possibly, that I 
may be something more—may have a higher ambi- 
tion in life—than to be ‘merely a merchant of 
colored lithographs.” 

Yours truly, 
Louis PRANG. 
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— DesPITE some anticipations of trouble, 
the twenty-first Presidential contest passed 
as quietly and peaceably as any of its 
twenty predecessors, and already all parties 
acquiesce in the result. The ship of State 
which outrides the fierce storm of civil war, 
is not to be capsized and swamped by a 
political squall—by a mere cap-full of ora- 
torical wind. The event, however, is hap- 
pily over. A Presidential autumn invari- 
ably breaks up business, not only by dis- 
tracting attention, but also by leaving it 
uncertain what national policy is to rule in 
the future. When this is decided, what- 
ever the issue of the struggle, all parties 
are rejoiced te put an end to contention, 
and to let the affairs of ordinary life push 
again tq the foreground. Both of the two 
great parties professed a desire for perma- 
nent feace. Let us accept this as an omen 
that tranquility will indeed be restored to 
the country, and that all good citizens will 
join to 
Enrich the time to come with smooth-faced peace, 
With smiling plenty ard fair, prosperous days. 

We may all add, too, in the prayer of 
Richmond, 

Now civil wounds are stopped, peace lives again ; 
That she may long live here, God say—Amen. 


— In his notable Edinburgh speech on 
University Education, delivered just a year 
ago by Mr. Robert Lowe, M. P., the orator 
made a great hit by what he said regarding 
the modern languages. He averred that 
he had been on the Continent with a party 
of half a dozen first-class Oxford men, none 
of whom could speak a word of French or 
German, to order anything they wanted ; 
“and,” he humorously added, “ if the wait- 
er had not been better educated than we 
were, and known some other language than 
his own, we might have all starved.” Pre- 


cisely how much, or rather how little 
French a man can travel comfortably with 
in France, is a subject of calculation with 
many Americans ; or, at least, with those 
who intend some day to cross the ocean. 
The smallest degree of knowledge we ever 
heard of being successfully put in use, was 
that of a young man—we tell the story, 
which is true, for the benefit of those to 
whom French comes hard—who was 
landed at Havre and wanted to go to Paris. 
He knew exactly ove word of French in a 
way to be understood by a Frenchman. 
That was Paris. So what does our hero 
do but single out a porter, and, pointing to 
his trunk, say “ Paris-choo-choo-choo "— 
imitating the sound of a locomotive under 
steam. The effect was miraculous. With- 
out replying a word, the Frenchman seized 
the baggage, and soon the Yankee was 
bowling along in the train toward the 
French capital. 


— WE must seize the occasion of the last 
** Nebula,” however, to recall a discussion 
which took place at a late “ University 
Convention” of New York. It was on 
this same subject of modern languages, and 
surpassed, in some respects, even the 
famous “ rod debate ” of the Massachusetts 
Teachers’ Convention. Professor Wilson, 
of Hobart College, having declared that 
“the use of the calculus has been greatly 
underrated,” that he had “ used it in teach- 
ing political economy with success, and the 
best statement of free-will that he had ever 
seen, was expressed as a differential equa- 
tion,” went on to contrast modern lan- 
guages with this wonderful do-all, the cal- 
culus. He thought that “learning to speak 
in foreign languages was time wasted, un- 
less we intend to travel abroad.” Where- 
upon another teacher, Mr. Whipple, de- 
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clared that “ there was little utility, gener- 
ally, in German and French,”. as_ that 
traveller proved, who, at his hotel, used to 
pull out a pocket-dictionary, and point the 
waiter to the word he wished to express— 
as, for instance, “ potatoes.” Is the “ Paris- 
choo-choo” of our learned friend in the 
anecdote above much more extravagant 
than this traveller pointing to his fommes- 
de-terre? And is the farce of /cé on parle 
frangais really a burlesque or actual his- 
tory? A man can get along pretty well 
with a pocket-lexicon. Still we would not 
condemn foreign languages for such eccen- 
tric people as may want to go to Europe 
for something besides “potatoes,” and 
who care to see, hear, and know something 
more than is capable of expression between 
the covers of a dictionary. 


LADY reader “wonders at our 
’ in venturing to put in print any- 


—A 
temerity’ 
thing that reflects directly or indirectly 
upon the assumptions of “the class whom 
we are wont to call servants, but who are 
in fact the mistresses.” Why, she adds, 
can there not be some concerted action “to 
protect ourselves against the insolent ways 
of our servants and their exorbitant charges 
for most unworthy services?” She says 
that she has had $25 worth of property, at 
least, destroyed by a single servant within 
two months—and asks, ** what can I do?” 
In the last GALAxy, while talking upon 
this subject, we gave a story of a cook that 
held a sort of official reception, in order to 
select a mistress to cook for. Here is an- 
other little incident of the same style. A 
lady having occasion to go several times to 
an intelligence office for servants, recognized 
one, as she thought, whom she had seen 
there before, and said, “‘ You seem to find 
difficulty in getting a place ; for I saw you 
here last week, did I not?” “ Indade, you 
didn’t,” was the brisk reply, “ an’ if you 
were here last week, you won’t suit me!” 


— THE great Mississippi highway is 


destined, apparently, to far grander com- 
mercial uses than it has ever yet been put 
to. A sort of instinctive sense of its value 
was what brought the West to its feet at 
the outset of the Rebellion. 
should be thrown across this broad path to 


That barriers 
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the sea, that vessels carrying the country’s 
flag should be captured in making their 
way thither, that Confederate gyves should 
be fastened upon the arms of the “ Father 
of Waters”—this could not be endured. 
The hardy sons of the West rose up, and 
pressed downward through the Mississippi, 
conquering everywhere, and pausing not 
until the great river ran “ unvexed to the 
sea.” When peace returned, the North- 
west seemed to appreciate more fully than 
before the value of the grand water thor- 
oughfare which it had cost so much to keep 
open. Governmental surveys and engineer- 
ing operations were renewed with vigor ; 
and merchants prepared to use the Missis- 
sippi outlet more than ever for exporting 
the products of the West and importing 
the product of all foreign nations. The 
great central advantage of shipping grain 
“in bulk” is of course too patent not to be 
thoroughly understood. | New warehouses 
and grain elevators—the projects of West- 
ern men—are in contemplation in New 
Orleans. Some which once 
thought the great river to be their rival, and 
their own interests to lie in sending grain 
eastward for Atlantic seaboard tranship- 
ment, now deliver it freely to the Mississip- 
pi, in order to open trade with the South, 
In return, they hope to take not only the 
Texas cattle trade, but even much of the 
It would, 
indeed, be a grand commercial change, if a 


railroads, 


Isthmus trade of the Pacific. 
considerable part of the Pacific trade should 
be checked at Panama, and if imports from 
that quarter and from Europe, too, should 
reach the great Western market by way of 
the Mississippi. 


— IN journeying through the mountain 
passes of Switzerland the inexperienced 
traveller is sure to be struck with the Al- 
pine villages perched high up on ledges 
which to his eye seem incapable of holding 
anything, and presenting such an appear- 
ance as to suggest that they and the people 
must be held by some such power as that 
which holds a fly to the ceiling—suction, 
An American, to express in characteristic 
style his appreciation of this feature in the 
landscape, remarked that “ It must be easy 
to commit suicide in Switzerland—all you 
have to do is to Zt go,” 
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— Amonc oft-recurring quotations, Cole- 
ridge’s lines upon Cologne are always 
famous and always in favor : 1 

The river Rhine, it is wel) known, 

Doth wash your city of Cologne ; 

But tell me, nymphs ! what power divine 
Shall henceforth wash the river Rhine? 

The same jest, or substantially the same, 
may be found in one of the Epigrams of 
La Fontaine—the one on “ Dirty Baths,” 
written something over two centuries ago. 
This epigram runs as follows : 

Ne cherchons point en ce bain nos amours : 
Nous y voyons fréquenter tous les jours 

De gens crasseux une malpropre bande. 
Sire baigneur, dtez-moi de souci ; 

Je voudrois bien vous faire une demande : 
On lave-t-on ceux que l'on lave ici? 

La Fontaine himself speaks of this 
epigram as being taken from Atheneus— 
as, indeed, were others of his ; for example, 
the one on marriage, derived from Aristoph- 
anes, through the medium of Athenzus. 
Accordingly he put “ Uéi davantur gui hic 
lavantur” as the motto of his lines. It 
would be hard to find these words in 
Athenzeus, but nearly the same occur in 
Diogenes Laertius, who saddles the sar- 
casm upon Diogenes of the Tub. “ Diog- 
enes, ingressum sordidum balneum, Qui 
hic se lavant, ait, ubi davantur.” That is to 
say, Diogenes, on going out of a dirty bath- 
house, said, “ Where do those get washed 
who wash here?” It is probable that the 
Latin, at least, was familiar enough to 
Coleridge ; and there is even a marked 
similarity between La Fontaine’s 

Sire baigneur, dtez moi de souci 

Ou lave-t-on ceux que ]’on lave ici? 
and Coleridge’s 

Tell me, nymphs ! what power divine 

Shall henceforth wash the river Rhine? 

But Coleridge’s lines are the keenest ; and 
were they not, he has prefaced them with 
another couplet, namely, 

I counted two-and-seventy stenches 
All well defined, and several stinks, 


racy and strong enough to make the Odor 
Cologne forever famous. 


— “THE world knows nothing of its 
greatest men.” We would wager a large 
sum that not one in a thousand of our 
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readers ever heard of Squire Jovial. And 
yet we can recount an anecdote of him and 
of his country practice at the bar which 
will show that his want of notoriety is a 
regular case of neglected genius: The 
Squire once had an important case in a 
country court, whose decision depended en- 
tirely on the way the jury would regard the 
testimony of one lady. He lost his case, 
because the fair witness swore positively to 
an occurrence which she witnessed at the 
distance of several rods, although there 
were several persons who stood.» much 
nearer than she, that saw nothing whatever 
of it. The old Squire looked rather blue 
when the jury brought in their verdict, but 
revenged himself by rising and telling the 
court a story of “a lady he once knew” 
who was very near-sighted, but always de- 
clared her eye-sight to be excellent. Ac- 
cordingly, one day, a neighbor stuck a 
darning-needle in the side of a barn, and, 
placing her on the opposite side of the road, 
asked her if she could see it. “Oh, yes,” 
replied the old lady, “I can see the needle 
easy ; but whar’s the barn ?” 


— PERHAPS logically we ought to follow 
this story with the following, something 
akin. It was the case of Deacon Longbow, 
a member of the Orthodox Church in the 
town of A. The Deacon was, in the main, 
a good-hearted man; but his fancy was 
very vivid, more so, indeed, than the ordi- 
nary duties of his deaconhood required, 
and, in spite of all his endeavors, his im- 
agination wou/d sometimes soar above and 
beyond the strict hounds of veracity, At 
length, when he had several times trans- 
gressed the road of fact, and employed 
figurative language to excess, he was ar- 
raigned before the Church. The specific 
charge was that he had told Brother L. that 
he had seen a walnut sixteen inches in cir- 
cumference which was really only six, and a 
hog thirteen feet long—a manifest absurd- 
ity. The Deacon put in as his defence that 
he thought the walnut was sixteen inches. 
in circumference, and that the hog was 
thirteen feet long—but if it was a mistake, 
it was only an error in judgment, and not a 
crime for which he was amenable to the 
Church, 
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— EVERYBOBYshas. héai 5 famous 
“shipbuilding on the Clyde. e,” and every- 
body knows, too, that the Clyde is in the 
southern part of Scotland, and flows into 
the Frith of Clyde, which is contiguous to 
the North Channel. From this fact, how- 
ever, as is not generally known, there re- 
sults a “ mixed” population on the Clyde 
of Scotch, Irish, and English ; and “ mixed 
races” are always noted for their address 
and skill. The reason why Clyde-built 
ships are so superior is often discussed ; 
for, with the same materials, they somehow 
usually surpass the vessels of rivai ship- 
builders. One reason is clear, namely, that 
the whole population engaged in this oc- 
cupation are, as it were, dorm shipbuilders 
—born, as much as a poet is, and not 
merely made. Every man that so much as 
drives a rivet, has some theory in his brain 
of the “lines” and “ capacities” of the 
whole model. Thus it happens with all 
classes and grades of these shipwrights, 
that their “ whole mind ” is given to it ; and, 
from a cravat to a corvette, that is the secret 


of success. 


— DurRING the past summer a travel- 
ling Englishman, in cager search of informa- 
tion, fell upon the soldier who guarded the 
pit containing the sacred bears of Berne, 
and cornered him with questionings and 
cross-questionings in regard to that other 
Briton, whose after-dinner visit to the 
bears proved so fatal to him a few years 
since. The patience of the guard was 
exhausted, when the final question came 
as to how his comrades on duty at the time 
could have had the inhumanity to stand by 
and see the Briton devoured, instead of 
saving him by shooting the bears. ‘“ Well, 
the fact is, if you must know,” answered 
the stolid Schweitzer, “bears are getting 
very scarce of late years in Berne, while 
Englishmen are plentier than ever.” There 
was perhaps a touch of inhumanity in the 
answer, but it was very satisfactory from 
the point of view of a Schweitzer, impa- 
tient of finding his toes trod upon by the 
hob-nailed shoes of the English tourist, 
even in his most sacred haunts. What 
with English Alpine clubs, and the Queen’s 
visit to the Alps, even the chamois are 
crowded from their paths. It must be con- 
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fessed, though, -that the Yankees do not 
follow far behind. They are quite as ad- 


-venturous as the English, but do not meet: 


with so many accidénts ; whether it be that 
they are lighter of foot or quicker of ‘wit. 
The English frequently get themselves into 
trouble through their self-sufficient con- 
tempt of the advice and experience of their 
guides. Thus the accident on the Matter- 
horn, in which three Englishmen and two 
guides lost their lives in 1864, was the result 
of disregarding the advice of the guides 
and carrying with the party a young Eng- 
lishman, Sir Frederick Hudson—a mere 
boy of nineteen, whose muscles were not 
yet hardened or his nerves under control. 
Before the accident, he had slipped so fre- 
quently that the guides refused. to accom- 
pany him, until their remonstrances were 
overborne by the self-willed Englishmen, 
The story of the consequences is told in 
the churchyard at Zermatt, where rest the 
remains, which were buried there after be- 
ing gathered up in bags from the foot of 
the precipice, four thousand feet below 
where the tourists. fell. An American fol- 
lowed last summer over-the same route, 
but he went with no one but his guides, of ~ 
whom he had five of the best. The Ameri- 
can merchant who has recently told the 
story of his ascent of Mont Blanc, also 
went alone with his guides. 

During late tours in Switzerland we 
heard on every hand of fatal accidents 
to English, but only one to an Amer- 
ican, though our countrymen swarmed upon 
every road and mountain-top. Another 
young American did fall, with his guide, 
; but the two 
were marvellously checked in their descent 
into the depths below by a projecting ledge 
of ice, upon which they clung helplessly, 
and fearing every moment would precipi- 
tate them into the hopeless abyss. They 
were finally missed, traced, discovered, and 
drawn out ; and restored to the upper world 
as byamiracle. The young American was 
described as appearing “as cool as if noth- 
ing had happened.” His unconcern under 
such circumstances might be questioned ; 
of, his coolness there can be no doubt. 
The accidents and hair-breadth escapes 
among tourists in Switzerland are far :nore 
than is supposed. 





